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G ENTLEME Ny 

HAVE the honour. to lay | es the Society fome elegant. z 

Roman, Penates in bronze, which were difcovered latt July. 
in digging a cellar under, the houfe of; Mr. Upham, fituated in 
the High ftreet at Exeter, at the corner of Broad- -gate, which leads. 
from that {treet to the Clofe of the Cathedral Church. They 
were found within a very narrow fpace, and not more than three. 
or four feet below. the prefent pavement of the ftreet. 

Tuey confift of five figures, all of them executed in a tafte 


far fuperior to the generality of ftatues found in Britain ; it is 
Nou. Vis B therefore 


2 The PREsIDENT’s Account of 
therefore reafonable to conclude that they were the workman- 
fhip of foreign artifts and of an early period. | . 

Tue firft a female figure [a], four inches and half high, is drefi- 
ed in a long loofe garment covering her whole body : her hair is 
adorned with a diadem like thofe which appear on the heads of 
Livia and Trajan’s Queens; her hair, tyed behind, falls down 

her back. Her left hand is broken off; in her right the holds 
"a cornucopia of fruit. The fharpnefs and folds of her drapery 
are fo corroded with ruft, that they exhibit very faint traces of 
the original elegant workmanfhip. 

On comparing this figure with thofe reprefented in Mont- 
faucon’s Collection [4], one of the Goddefs Ceres appears per- 
fe&tly correfpondent to this ftatue both in the head-drefs and 
drapery; fhe has alfo a cornucopia, but holds it in her left hand, 
her right. having a bunch ef poppies; both thefe being. emblems 
of that Goddedfs. fp ee | 

Bur the fame volume exhibits a ftatue and fome figures on the 
reverfe of medals, reprefenting the Goddefs Fortune in the fame 
drefs, and with a cornucopia in her right hand. In fad, this 
emblem is.too equivocal to determine the character of this fta- 
tue. For there is hardly a virtue reprefented on the Roman 
medals in the chara¢ter of a Goddefs which does not bear the 
cornucopia, to reprefent the plenty which is the attendant or 
effect of that particular virtue. It appears with the figures of 
Salus, Pax, Concordia, Hilaritas, Liberalitas, Feelicitas, Equitas, 
fEternitas, and Moneta. The countries of Italy, Africa, and the 
city of Alexandria, bear it on account of their fertility. But in 
almoft all thefe figures we find the cornucopia placed in the 
left hand, poffibly becaufe the grace of the figure depending on 
the attitude of the right arm; the moft diftinguifhed emblem, 
or that which admitted the moft graceful extenfion of that arm, 


[a] Fig. x. in the plate. [2] Suppl. tom. I. pl, LX XIII. fig. 5. 
Was 
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was generally placed in it; but the form and fize of t the cornu- 
copia feemed to require that it fhould be placed clofe to the fide, 
and therefore was put in the left arm. 

Two ftatues of Mercury, one four inches and a half long, the 
other only four inches and a quarter, were found at the fame time 
and place. The former [c] is a perfect and well proportioned 
figure ; inftead of a bonnet, or Petafus, the wings on his head 
grow out between his hair, as they do in fome ftatues repre- 
fented by Montfaucon, and he has no wings on his feet. A 
long loofe garment, doubled on his left fhoulder, pafling under 
the upper part of the arm is brought over it below the elbow, 
and hangs halfway down his leg. His right hand, though turned 
apward, as if meant to contain fomething, is empty ; his left 
holds a purfe. 

Tuis figure bears the greateft refemblance to a ftatue of Mer= 
cury reprefented by Montfaucon [d], as well in the attitude and 
form of the purfe, in the wings on the head, and the want of 
them on the feet, as in the fize and folds.of the garment, which is 
there doubled on the oppofite fhoulder. 

Tue other ftatue of Mercury [e] has the Petafus, and wings on 
his feet: heis more cloathed than the former figure, his garment 
entirely covering his right arm and fide, and reaching down al- 
mott to his feet. His left hand is ina fimilar attitude, but the 
fhape of the purfe in his right hand is different ; there are fta- 
tues of Mercury in Montfaucon refembling this figure alfo. 
That marked N° 5 in the laft mentioned plate is without his 
petafus, but has wings on his feet, and a purfe of the fame form. 
The figures N° 1, 2, and 4, in the following plate, are alfo fimi- 
lar; the left hand is generally empty. This fecond figure of 
Mercury has fuffered both in the limbs and drapery by the 


[c] Fig. 2. in the plate. [4] Tom, 1. pl, LXVIII. fig. 3: 
fe] Fig. 3° . . 
B 2 moiftnefs 
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moiftnefs of the earth in which it has lain, but is not without 
original merit.. There were various methods of reprefenting 
this Deity, fome of thofe in Montfaucon exhibiting him with, 
and others without wings to his feet. The bronze cock found 
with thefe Penates is juftly fuppofed to have belonged to one of 
thefe ftatues, as it denoted vigilance, and is reprefented as an 
emblem of Mercury in three or. four gems engraved in the 
fame volume of Montfaucon. There was alfo a fquare and a 
round brafs pedeftal accompanying thefe ftatues, and fuch we 
find reprefented under the ftatues of Mercury in the foremen- 
tioned plate of Montfaucon. 

Tue fourth figure { f], two inches and half high, ‘reprefents 
either Mars or a Roman warrior, compleatly armed with a high- 
crefted helmet, coat of mail, and boots covering the whole front 
of the leg. The right arm ere& probably held a fword, and 
the left a thield, but both are truncated at the hands. 

Tue laft and moft elegant of thefe figures [g¢]1s only timinchés 
and a quarter in heighth.. ‘From the delicacy of its) make, 
the turn of countenance, and the drefs of:the hair, it feems ap-. 
plicable only to Apollo, for it is undoubtedly a male. figure. 
The right hand is broken off at the elbow; the left holds fome- 
thing like a linen cloth, but fo covered with ruft thatit is im- 
pofible to afcertain its form. | 

TueseE five Penates were found with, or rather furrounded 
by a confiderable quantity of large oyfter-fhells, which from 
their fize and form are known to come from a village on the 
fea fhore, called Budleigh, twelve miles 5. E.. of Exeter. There 
were alfo in the fame mafs various fragments of urns, of dif- 
ferent forms, fizes, colours, and kinds of earth; fome of a dark 
brown, and others of a bright red; the latter in particular very 
highly glafed, and much adorned with fancied borders and hu- 


[f] Fig. 4, = ‘gd Bip. Be 
‘ man 
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man figures executed in a very elegant tafte. But the havock 
made in thefe urns muft not be attributed to the workmen who 
were employed in digging the cellar; for the fpace wherein they 
were confined, and the manner in which they were dug up, 
prove that the confufion had been made at fome former period ; 
and Mr. Upham, the owner of the houfe, was too attentive to 
their work after the firft appearance of the ftatues, to fuffer 
them to proceed without a conftant infpeCtion: he caufed them 
to continue their fearch, and difcovering a large Roman tile, ex- 
pected to find it the covering of a Roman urn, but to his great 
difappointment found it lay only on-the natural earth ; which 
certainly was not its original pofition; but it muft have been 
thrown there together with thefe broken urns; which then 
lay included within a fpace too narrow to have contained them 
if they had been entire. It is alfo remarkable that no medal or 
coin of any kind was found with them, though the owner 
caufed the rubbith to be carefully examined and fifted. But on 
the oppofite fide of the ftreet, when. the foundations*of Mr. 
Dennis’s houfe were dug two years ago, fome fmall remains of 
a teffelated pavement were difcovered, with a few Roman me- 
dals, one of them a Trajan in large brafs. 

ToGeTHER with thefe antiquities were alfo found fome, far 
ments of horns, bones, teeth, cinders of. glafs and metal, and 
fome quantities of burnt wood, of all which fpecimens are here 
exhibited for the infpettion of the. Society. 


1 am, Gentlemen, &c. 


J E ‘ii Mt LLL BS 
Harley Street, 
Feb. 10,1779. 
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Tl. Remarks on the Reverend Mr. William Harris's 
Obfervations on the Roman Antiquities in Mon- 
mouthfhire and the neighbouring Counties of Wales; 
with an Account of fome curious Remains of Anti- 
guity in Glamorganfhire. Addreft to the Prefident, 
Council, and Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries, 
by John Strange, E/y. F.R.S. F.S.A. His Majefiy's 
Refident at Venice. 


‘Read Jan. 28, 17796 


DID myfelf the honor, fome time ago, to fubmit to the 
judgment of this moft refpectable Society the refult of my 
_antiquarian refearches in Monmouthfhire. It has fince been an 
agreeable {urprize to me, to find the fame fubjeét treated by the 
Reverend Mr. William Harris, in his obfervations on the fulia 
Strata, and other Roman remains in South Wales, inferted in 
the fecond volume of the Archaeologia, fince this Gentleman's 
-obfervations feem .to confirm the principles, which I ventured | 
to adopt in regard to the Romans in Wales, by additional 
proofs, not only refpecting Monmouthfhire and Brecknockfhire, 
but with regard alfo to the other neighbouring Welfh .coun- 
ties. As the perufal of Mr. Harris’s Paper has given me occa- 
‘fion to make fome particular remarks, I think proper to-com- 
amunicate them to the Society, as a fupplement to my former 
ey) Effays, 
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Effays, and a further illuftration of this curious fubje&t. I fhall 
alfo add fuch antiguarian obfervations as I was able to make in 
my tour through the neighbouring county of Glamorgan. 

In my journey to Wales, I croffed the Severn at Purton paf- 
fage, and confequently had not an opportunity to obferve the 
Trajecius Augufie, from whence Auf? pafflage was probably 
named, and the remains of the Roman camp at Sudbrook. Mr. 
Harris fortunately fupplies this deficiency, and, by his judicious 
obfervations, though contrary to the common opinion, makes it - 
very probable, that the Trajeétus Auguffe crofled the Severn 
obliquely, from about three miles below Oldbury in Gloucefter- 
fhire, to Charfton, or the black rock, which is three miles | 
lower down the river, on the oppofite fide, at, or near, the land- - 
ing place of the new ferry. Mr. Harris afferts, that the Roman 
camp at Sudbrook was originally fquare; which does not agree - 
with the account given of it by Dr. Holland, in his notes upon 
Sudbrook, as 1 before obferved [a]. But however that may be, - 
the difference of opinion is eafily accountable, if we confider the 
continual devaftation, to which this camp has ever been expofed, 
by the wafhings of the Severn. Speaking of the remains at 
Caerwent, Mr. Harris is of opinion, that the old walls feen 
there are of Saxon origin, though he obferves, that they have 
frequently Roman bricks interfperfed among them ; efpecially 
the wall on the fouth fide of the camp. ‘Fo confefs the truth, © 
I did not obferve thefe bricks; and confidered the remains of 
the {tone walls at Caerwent as Roman, from the perfect fimi- 
litude of their ftruCture with other fuch walls avowedly of: 
Roman origin, and which are not uncommon with us, efpe- 
cially in the northern ftations per Jineam valli, and elfewhere. 
In regard to the particular ftru€ture of thefe walls, I fhall only. 


[2] Account of Monmouthshire, 


add, 
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add, that Mr. Harris himfelf tacitly admits, that the remains of 
the ftone wall at the Gaer near Brecknock are Roman; and I 

before obferved, that thefe remains are exactly fimilar, in their 

{tru€ture, to thofe of Caerwent.. The fame is alfo obfervable 

of the old walls of the Roman Camp at Cwm, near Llandrindod, | 
In Radnorfhire [4], and in thofe of Segonimm near Carnarvon, 
in North Wales. If thefe remains, therefore, are to be admit- 

ted as Roman, of which, I think, there can be little doubt, ‘for 

the reafons before mentioned, why are not the old walls at 

Caerwent to be equally confidered of Roman origin, fince they. 
perfectly refemble them? For fuppofing them Saxon, we may 

with equal reafon confider as {uch all fimilar remains, that are 

found inthe different Roman camps throughout the ifland; 

which I prefume can hardly be allowed. If any ‘reafonable dif-'- 
ficulty might be! raifed againft the Roman ‘origin of the old- 
walls of Caerwent, I fhould imagine it muft be about the South 

wall only, where the towers are; concerning which I mutt 

confefs not to have been without my doubts. But the weftern 
wall, where no fuch towers are feen, appeared to me indif= ’ 
putably Roman; and, I believe, the moft confiderable remain of 
the kind throughout the ‘principality. / 

Mr. Harris, in his particular remarks on the Yulia Strata, 
which pafled through this country, makes it begin at Caerwent 
only ; whereas I fhould imagine it ‘to have Beeitt at the land- | 
ing place at Sudbrook camp ; ‘efpecially as there appear to be 
{ome veftiges of a Roman caufeway on that fide of Caerwent, 
near Creek, as I before obferved in my account of Monmouth- 
hire. Befides, as the diftance from, Sudbrook to Caerwent, a 
Trajectu ad Ventax, 3 is forma ally fettled iby the Itineraries, being Qe 
m. p. according to Antoninus, we may reafonably prefume, that 


[4] Archaeologia, vol. I. p. 302. | ie 
tome 
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fome Roman road led that way, and why not the Yulia Strata, 
confidering the importance of fuch a communication with the 
eaftern road and Roman ftations on that fide of the Severn? 
Mr. Harris fuppofes, that the ‘fua Strata led over the fmall 
river Throggy, about a quarter of a mile due weft towards 
Carleon, but not ina ftrait line. But from the courfe of the 
country, as well as from Mr. Lethieullier’s remark, and actual 
veftiges of this road, efpecially the dor/um elatum, lying in a di- 
rect line at right angles through the camp at Caerwent, it ts 
to be prefumed that the road continued ftrait; as Mr. Harris. 
obferves it does over Stallingdon Down near Cowbridge. Indeed, 
the Roman roads are known fo to do generally ; unlefs prevent- 
ed by fome unfurmountable natural difficulty, which does not 
occur to me in the prefent cafe, from my recolle&ion of moft 
parts of the country in queftion, which, on the contrary, feems 
rather adapted particularly for a ftrait road. Perhaps a fide road 
might lead, from the main one, down to Caerleon, to the weft 
of the camp at Caerwent, and probably might not much differ 
from the prefent road; fince the immediate northern defcent 
from the camp into the valley, is too fteep to fuppofe it to have 
had that direction; befides the neceflity of its courfe weitward, 
and the a€tual veftiges of it before mentioned. But this-point 
alfo muft be determined by further obfervations, which proba-. 
bly will not be wanting. For though Mr. Harris pretends that: 
the Strata Fula is not to be traced like other Roman roads, by 
a bank thrown up, or pavements, or caufeways, yet fome vef- 
tiges of this kind certainly remain. Befides, Mr. Harris himfelf | 
fays, that, at the weft end of Stalling down, ,half a mile 
eaft of Cowbridge, you may fee this road running in a ftrait, 
broad line, on the eminencies it. pafles over, feven computed 
miles, and terminating in Newton down; which is furely a ta-- | 


Vor. Vion C cit; 
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cit acknowledgement, that fome work of art is at Jeatt difcerni- 
ble. ‘I'he Roman urns, containing afhes and coins of the lower 
Empire, found at Lanvair is Coed, near Caerwent, is a further 
addition to the difcoveries in thefe parts, and for which we are 
alfo indebted to the care of Mr. Harris. I fhall now proceed to 
confider this Gentleman’s obfervations on the famous neighbour- 
ing ftation of I/ca Silurum, or old Carleon, 

‘Mopers Carleon, according to Mr. Harris, ice more to the 
eaft, than J/ca Silurum did, t oneh he obferves, that it occupies 
part of the antient city, and perhaps its eaftern fuburbs. On 
tracing the old walls, of which the foundations in many places 
ftill remain, at leaft fufficiently to afcertain their directions, it 
appeared to me, that a great, and, indeed, the principal part of 
the prefent Caerleon 1s fituated within them; the weftern wall 
being juft without the town; thofe to the north and eaft fides 
pafiing through the fkirts of it; while the river bounds it to the 
touthward. Mr. Harris, however, confiders thefe walls alfo as 
Saxon; obferving only, that Roman bricks are feen in them, as 
in the walls of Caerwent. I muft here again confefs, that thefe 
bricks did not occur to me, and I have already given my rea- 
fons, why I think the walls themfelves of Roman origin [e]. 
Mr. Harris further obferves, that old Carleon feems to have ex- 
tended weft of the modern town, and over the river Ufk, be- 
yond the houfe of St. Julian, nee had lately been converted 
into a farm houfe. Upon this occafion, as I have fince been in- 
formed, there were found fome old maffy iron chains, fuppofed 
to have ferved to prevent veflels from entering the town up the 
river Ufk. The road to this river, on the weft fide of the town, 
alfo abounds with Roman bricks, and various other remains of 
antiquity ; while the name of the parith, which is Langattock, 


[e] Account of Monmouthfhire, Archaeol. vol. V. 
1, Ce 
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i.e. fanum Catoci, juxta Carleon, feemingly confirms this affer- 
tion. But ] am apt to think, that moft of the buildings on that 
fide were ex‘ra moenia; as appears, indeed, from the direction 
of the weftern wall, of which there are ftill confiderable remains 
above ground. For inftance, the Amphitheatre, which Mr. 
Harris has particularly defcribed, is juft without this wall; 
befides the veftiges of other public buildings, as baths, fudato- 
ries, &c. &c. In 1755, in a field near the river, weft of the 
bridge, was laid open one of thefe bagnios, or fudatories, in 
which were fmoaked bricks, and {mall pillars of a circular form 
made of bricks four inches thick, and fourteen inches in dia- 
meter, heaped one on the other, like fo many cheefes. The 
fame kind of round brick pillars, though plaftered over, has alfo 
been in ufe in Italy, among the modern architects, particularly 
Palladio, fome of whofe buildings at Venice have fuch pillars. 
Mr. Harris likewife mentions other difcoveries near this bath; 
and alfo {peaks of another bath, found in an adjacent field, but 
which the owner would not fuffer to be opened. This Gentle- 
man, though more diligent in his inquiries, was not more fuc- 
cefsful than me in his endeavours to difcover the fubterranean 
vaults and caverns near Carleon, mentioned by Dr. Gale [/]; 
though fuch, however, may perhaps exift in the adjacent hills, 
on the ultra pontem fide, as Mr. Harris fays the children call it 
to this day, and where {cattered ruins are often feen. 

AmonG the acquifitions made by this Gentleman, towards 
illuftrating the Roman antiquities of Monmouthfhire, befides. 
Mr. Hanbury’s collection of medals and other curious remains, 
the antique cornelian feal of Ceres, found at Carleon, about the 
year 1750, is defervedly efteemed. But Mr. Harris was not 
more fortunate than me in. making any further difcoveries of 


[f] Antoninus’s Itinerary, pag. 96. 
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infcriptions at Caerleon; though I am perfuaded, that time, and 
diligent. fearch, nay bring others to light; fince many were 
formerly found there; and the importance of the place gives 
juft reafon to expeét more. About half-a mile to the north fide 
of Caerleon, on a hill, Mr. Harris defcribes the remains of a 
camp with double ramparts, which he {uppofes to have been the 
aeftiva of the fecond Legion;. and, indeed, there is much greater 
reafon for fuch an opinion, than to fuppofe, with Mr. Salmon, 
that Venta, or Caervent, ferved Carleon in that capacity. Such 
acceflory camps, whether defigned for aeffiva merely, or for {pe- 
culation and additional {trength, as is moft probable, were ge- 
nerally common to the more important Roman ftations, efpe- 
cially when fituated in a plain immediately under hills; in 
which fituation, indeed, they became unneceflary. I obferved 
awery perfect camp of this kind on an eminence near Avanches 
in Switzerland, the antient Aventicum, which was the principal 
ftation of the Romans in that country, and moreover greatly 
refembles [fea Silurum in its fituation. Other fimilar Roman 
camps are alfo obfervable in Switzerland. The moft remarkable 
one that occurred to me in my tour of that country, was on 
the fummit of one of the higheft mountains in the Canton of 
Appenzell, and which intirely commanded a vaft tract of the 
vale of the upper Rhine, above the lake of Conftance, between 
the Swifs and the Grifon Alps. We are indebted to Mr. Harris 
for the difcovery of the camp called Craig y Gaekkig near Usk, 
which, from the name, and Roman coins frequently found 
there, may, perhaps, be prefumed of Roman origin. ‘The cu- 
rious Britifh fepulchral infcription, formerly illuftrated by Dr. 
Wotton, and of which Mr. Harris feems to have given us a 
very exact copy, isa further ftrong proof of the long refidence 
of the Romans in thefe parts, from the manifeft corruption of | 
the language of it, by that diale&. But when this Gentleman 
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afferted, that no traces of Roman antiquities were ever feen, or 
heard of in the memory of man, at Abergavenny, univerfally 
allowed to be Gobannium of the Itinerary, he forgot the bal- 
neu, or fudatory, particularly mentioned by the learned Mr. 
Harfley in his Britannia Romana; though few, if any, certain 
veftiges of fuch a building feem to remain there at prefent, as I 
obferved in my former account. We are indebted to Mr. Har- 
ris for fome further illuftration of the Gaer near Brecknock, 
which he juftly confiders as a Roman ftation, and would fix 
Magnis there, for the fame reafon that inclined me to fix it at 
Cwm in Radnorfhire, with which newly difcovered ftation, per- 
haps, this gentleman was not acquainted. He further mentions 
the difcovery of a number of Roman coins at Devynnog, only 
three miles diftant from the Gaer; and alfo near Old Caftle, at 
the northern extremity of Monmouththire, under the Hatteral 
hills, or black mountain, as it is called; where Dr. Gale would. 
fix Bi Pian of Antoninus; and near Sheen on Camptton hill, 
Mr. Harris likewife obferved a large camp. 

On confidering thefe authorities, the name of Old Caftle, , and 
particularly the mountainous, remote, and unfrequented Aa 
tion of that part of the country, it occurred to me, that there 
might very poflibly till exift fome further remains of Roman 
antiquity, at leaft in the neighbourhood. I therefore wrote to 
Mr. Hay, whofe ufual abode at Brecknock is not very diftant 
from Old Caftle, defiring him to favor me with fuch information 
as he could procure on the fubject. He accordingly foon after 
acquainted me, that although there be at prefent fcarce any vifi- 
ble remains precifely at Old Caftle, yet that, a few years ago, 
as he was credibly informed,’ fome confiderable veftiges of a tef- 
elated Roman pavement were alfo found at a place called Cored- 
gravel, which is above two miles to the north of Old Caftle. 
This difcovery, though it does not fufficiently confirm Dr. Gale’s 
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4 
opinion, in fixing B/efium of Antoninus in that part of the coun- 
try, yet it feems ftrongly to argue fome temporary fettlement 
of the Romans there; efpecially fuppofing the neighbouring 
eamp obferved by Mr. Harris to be of Roman origin, as I con- 
clude he took it to be, not mentioning otherwife, and as, in- 
deed, it probably may be. From the elevated and advantage- 
ous fituation of this {fpot, which commands a moft extenfive view 
fouthward, and towards the eaft and weft, particularly over the 
adjacent parts of Herefordfhire and Monmouthfhire, there is all 
the reafon to fuppofe, that the Romans had, at leaft, an explo- 
ratory, or fummer camp there, It is further well known, that a 
part of the Roman luxury was to carry tefere with them on 
the removal of their armies, to ornament at leaft the pretorium 
of their general, which they might thus eafily do, even in the 
moft tranfitory ftations. Another obfervation that occurs to me 
in regard to the prefent fubje€t, is, that as there avowedly were 
many Roman {tations in the three contiguous counties of Here- 
ford, Monmouth and Brecknock, and as the black mountain occu- 
pies a very confiderable tract on their confines, extending about 
twenty miles in length, if I miftake not, from eaft to weft near~ 
ly, itis hardly to be prefumed, but that the Romans had fta- 
tions there; and, of courfe, communications over the country. 
But this tract is feldom vifited but by fportfmen and thepherds, 
and is therefore little known; though it would probably afford 
important difcoveries, in the antiquarian way, to a.curious and 
intelligent obferver, who has the advantage of refiding in its 
neighbourhood; fuch a traét of defert mountain being ill calcu- 
lated for the curfory refearches of a traveller. 

TuHouGu there are few vifible certain remains of Roman an- 
tiquities in Glamorganfhire, yet the eftablifhment of the Romans 
in that, as well as in the neighbouring counties before mention- 
ed, feems not eafily to be difputed. And, indeed, if the opinion 
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of the oldeft antiquaries is abfolutely to be taken, thefe ancient 
matters of the known weftern world had more fettlements in this 
county than in any other throughout the principality. Baxter 
has fixed ‘fupapania, the Fupania of the monk of Ravenna, at 
Caerdiff; which ftill retains the generally received mark of its 
Roman origin in the monofyllable Caer. Ratoftabius alfo, as 
Baxter obferves, is acknowledged in the T'ave that wafhes Caer- 
diff, And as either Somner, or Lambard, I forget which, traces 
the Romans in Rumney, or Romney, in Kent; fo other etymo- 
logifts might, perhaps, derive the name of the neighbouring 
river Rumney, or Rhemny, as the Welfh call it, that divides . 
Glamorganfhire from Monmouthfhire, from the fame origin. 
But here a difficulty would occur in the fignification of the Bri- 
tifh word Rhbemny, which implying to divide, as Camden ob- 
ferves, feems to account for the etymology upon a more natural 
principle. Cowbridge is fuppofed to be the Punétuobice of the 
monk of Ravenna, or Pontuobice, according to Dr. Gale {g], 
who alfo traces the etymology in the modern name of the town. 
Bovium, or ad latus, which all antiquaries confine to Glamor- 
ganfhire, is by Camden placed at Cowbridge, probably from the 
analogous fignification of the two names; but other antiquaries, 
with more apparent reafon, fix it at Boverton, a few miles fouth 
of Cowbridge, near the fea coaft, and where Roman coins have 
frequently been found. The fimilitude of the ancient and mo- 
dern names, and the appellation ad /atus, which, probably, was 
only additional, Bovium ad latus, 1. e. ad latus maris, feems 
{trongly to confirm this opinion, From the many ruins I ob- 
ferved about there, Boverton feems alfo formerly to have been a 
much more confiderable place. Mr. Harris fixes Bovium at 
Lantwit Major, between Cowbridge and Boverton; on account 


{g] Anton, Itin, pag. 125. 
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of the ruinovs condition, and apparent antiquity of that place. 
But, by the fame argument, he might have fettled it at other 
neighbouring places in this county; nor is there any proof in 
favor of Lantwit Major, the antiquities of which, however curi- 
ous, being of much later date than the Roman times, as I thall 
have occafion to obferve hereafter. Some antiquaries have alfo 
fixed Bulaeum Silurum of Ptolemy at Caerphilly; probably either 
on account of the:name, or the immenfe fabrick of the caftle 
there, and the filence of hiftory in regard of its origin. But 
neither are there here any real proofs of a Roman origin; which 
opinion my learned friend the honourable Mr. Daines Barring- 
ton feems alfo to have fufficiently confuted in an exprefs and 
curious treatife on the fubje&t; and I have alfo offered my con- 
jectures in a former paper about placing Bulaeum Siturum elfe- 
where [4]. Glamorganfhire may, however, boaft of other Ro- 
man ftations, befides thofe already mentioned, and feemingly on 
good authority. Though Horfley [7] fays we muft look for Ni- 
dus, as he calls it, meaning Nidum of Antoninus, at the mouth 
of the river Avon in Somerfetfhire, yet Neath in Glamorgan- 
fhire is by all other antiquaries allowed to be Nidum, the foun- 
dations of which, fays Burton, ftill fhow themfelves. The an- 
cient and modern name have alfo the fame fignification in the 
refpective languages. Lewcarum of Antoninus is alfo generally 
_ admitted to be the prefent Loghor, or Lwgher, of eafy Roman 
derivation, if fuch arguments are to be deemed conclufive [Ae 
Without admitting Bulaeum Silurum in Glamorganfhire, or 
inaking two feparate places of Bouzum and ad latus, as fome 
might do, we have, according to the teftimony of the beft 
anfiquaries, no lefs than five diftiné: Roman ftations in this 


[2] Account of Brecknockfhire, Archacol. vol, I, p. 278. 
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county, notwithftanding the {mall extent of the habitable part 
ef it, and the confequent neceflity of fixing thofe ftations very 
near each other. Glamorganfhire alfo proportionally abounds 
more than any other Welfh county with acceflary or fubordi- 
nate Roman camps, whether exploratory, eftival, or otherwife. 
Of thefe the camp at Carew, about two miles from Caerdiff, 
which an etymologift would ftamp for Roman unfeen, is the 
moft remarkable, being large and very intire. It is particularly 
defcribed by Mr. Harris, who takes notice likewife of two other. 
fmaller Roman camps in the fame neighbourhood. ‘He farther 
mentions the camps near Ewenny, and in Tredegar Park, ap- 
parently Roman; and alfo defcribes fome crofs Roman roads, 
that join the Fula flrata in this county. But thefe particulars, 
efpecially the laft, merit a more diligent inquiry, which thofe 
alone, who are refident on the fpot, can conveniently attend to. 
Notwithftanding the concurrent teftimony of the moft reputed 
antiquaries in fettling the before mentioned Roman ftations in 
Glamorganfhire, very few certain and vifible remains of Roman 
antiquities are, I believe, now to be found about thofe places, 
or indeed throughout the county. Scarce any occurred to me on 
the curfory view I took of them. The fuppofed Roman-foun- 
dations at Neath, mentioned by Burton, feemed to me rather 
doubtful. The ftone infcribed PoMPEIVS CARANTOPIVS, 
which is taken notice of by Lhwyd in his additions to Cam- 
den, is ftill, however, remaining between Kemfig and Mar- 
gam; and, if certainly Roman, as it appears to be, 1s, perhaps, 
the only antiquity of that kind extant in the county. Roman 
coins have indeed frequently been found in different parts of 
Glamorganthire, as well asin the other Welfh counties; par- 
ticularly about Cowbridge and Boverton; and though thefe are 
rather doubtful, or, at beft, only acceffary teftimonies of a fta- 
tion, yet they are furely ftrong proofs of fome refidence of the 
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Romans in the countries in which they are found in plenty... Mr.. 
John Morgan, who reprefents the county of Monmouth, and ma- 
nifefts a moft laudable zeal in the prefervation of the antiquities 
of his country, not long fince obligingly informed me of feveral 
Roman coins found in an old lead mine, fuppofed to have been 
worked by the Romans,. on a hill called Kefn-Pwl-du, about a. 
mile north of the beautiful family feat of the Morgans at Ru- 
perra in Caerdiff hundred. Among thefe, Mr. Morgan partie: 
cularly mentions the two following: 
1. IMP. CAES. DOMIT. AVG. GERM. P. M..TR.P.P. 
IMP. XXI..COS. XV. CENS. P. P. 
2. IMP. NERO CAESAR AVG: TR. Pz 

P.M 

IVPITER. CVSTOS 
This Gentleman favored. me at the fame time with the annexed: 
copy [/] of a drawing, found. among his father’s papers, of a 
Roman veffel accidentally difcovered, about thirty years ago, 
by fome people at plough, ina field called the Warren, at Ther- 
row, his country feat, in Brecknockfhire.. The workmen faid 
there were many of thefe veffels;, that they ftood in pigeon 
holes, one in each; but that they covered them. all: again, ex- 
cept one, from which the drawing was made, and which: has 
fince been unfortunately loft. As the curious obfervers of anti- 
quity confider even thefe inferior objects as well worthy of their 
notice and illuftration, of which the printed colleétions of the 
late. celebrated Count Caylus afford a particular example; it is 
to be prefumed, that an account of any fuch found in. thefe re- 
mote parts will not be deemed fuperfluous. Mr. Hay of Breck- 
nock, who has alfo lately vifited this {pot,. further informs me, 
that, at Trebariod, little diftant from it, he alfo faw an antique 
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{quare pipe of earth, like white brick, faid to be found in the. 
fame neighbourhood, about fixteen inches long, and nine fquare, 
and about an inch thick, ‘T‘he infide feemed as if made with 
the hand, and the outfide moulded, with the corners blunted. 
{t-appeared to be very well burnt, and probably belonged to 
fome Roman conduit or water pipe. Thefe anecdotes, how- 
ever flight, fufficiently fhow, how reafonably we might expeét, 
in thofe parts, other difcoveries of the like nature, if the fame 
curiofity was more generally excited among the Gentlemen who 
refide there. Having nothing further to offer at prefent relating 
to any actual remains of Roman antiquities in Glamorgan hire, 
which may neverthelefs very probably occur to more diligent 
inquiries, I fhall ‘beg leave to make a few general obfervations, 
tending, however, to confirm the opinion of the eftablifhment 
of the Romans in that county preferably, perhaps, to any other 
throughout the principality, 

First, the neceffary and moft convenient communication, 
which the lower maritime part of Glamorganfhire afforded be- 
tween the more weftern provinces of the Demetae, particularly 
Maridunum, the capital, and the fouthern, and moft important 
part of the ifland, of courfe obliged the Romans to have fome 
fettlements there; and the goodnefs of the foil and climate, ad- 
ded to the convenient fituation, and beauty of the country, 
might well enough encourage them afterwards to increafe thofe 
fettlements. I fhall not dwell upon other natural and oecono- 
mical advantages with which this country alfo abounds in its 
different mines &c. as is well known. A {fufficient proof of the 
mildnefs of the climate, is, that myrtle hedges flourifh in the 
gardens at Caerdiff in open air, and in the greateft vigour. The 
neighbourhood of the fea, and a chain of high mountains that 
flank Glamorganfhire to the north by a gradual elevation, give 
this country every defirable local advantage; ca pofitione quam 
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optimam judicavit Cato, et ob quam Italiam tantopere commendat 
Purnius; perfeAly correfponding alfo with that fituation which 
Vitruvius recommends as the moft eligible. I vifited from hence, 
acrofs a hilly country, the famous Caerphilly Caftle, fituated, 
at the diftance of a few miles only, in a {mall plain furrounded 
by hills, fomewhat refembling the fituation of Caerleon, and co- 
' vering a very confiderable extent of ground. Nothing but the 
immenfity of the building, I believe, could have induced any 
one, as it feems greatly to have inclined even Camden himfelf, 
to give this caftle a Roman origin, of which, as I before ob- 
ferved, there are no real proofs; neither could I learn, that any 
Roman coins, or other marks of that people, were ever found 
there. However, Mr. John Morgan obligingly communicated 

to me fome old and very curious chara&ters [m], which, as he 
informed me, by letter dated Tredegar, 22d O&ober 1769, he 
copied fome time before from the front of fome ftones, which, 
as he imagined, formerly fupported the beams in a:room of this 
caftle. But to return to my general remarks. 1 

From what has been before faid, it will, I prefume, appear 
reafonable enough to fuppofe, that the Romans may have really 
thown fome: predile€tion for a province fo convenient to them, 
and.fo richly favoured by nature as Glamorganfhire ; and that, 
therefore, the concurrent teftimony of the moft reputed Anti- 
guaries in eftablifhing fo many Roman ftations there is ~not 
without a plaufible'foundation.. Add to this, that fuch teftimo- 
mies have commonly fome latent fupport from traditional au- 
thority, which, efpecially in matters of this kind, has its weight, 
however obliterated by time the fources may be from whence 
it flows. Do not alfo the numerous and magnificent remains of 
more modern times equally ftrengthen, by the fame example, 
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fuch an opinion? Befides Caerphilly Caftle, what other build- 
ing, throughout the principality, can match the noble pile at 
Caerdiff, of which there are ftill very confiderable remains, and 
which, according to the late curious and learned Mr. Lethieul-: 
lier’s account, covered eight acres of ground? Another circums 
ftance that greatly recommends this fine ruin to the attention 
of the curious traveller,. while it: does credit to its noble owner, . 
is, that it is very neatly kept, and in good repair, which is fel- 
dom the cafe of other fuch antiquated buildings, It is unne- 
ceflary to mention many other large caftles and abbeys, in dif- 
ferent parts of this county, andthe ruins, and other marks of 
extenfive habitations about Lantwit Major, St. Donat’s, Kemfg, 


- and many other places. Upon the fame principle of fucceflive 


predileCtion and fettlement,. may we not alfo reafonably account 
for the few certain veftiges of Roman buildings in Glamorgan- 
fhire; fince,-as I'took occafion to-obferve in a former paper; no- 
countries are fo little likely to preferve fuch remains as. thofe 
where population, and confequently culture, have long prevailed?’ 
However, Glamorganfhire certainly wants not its objects for’ 
the antiquary, if the more modern,. though lefs claflical; re» 
dains of antiquity can engage his» attention. The moft cele- 
brated caftles.and abbeys in this county-.are already’ known to: 
the curious, by the accounts: given of them by different au-- 
thors, and more efpecially from the valuable engravings of Mr. 
Buck, Mr. Grofe,.and others. TI fhall therefore confine myfelf 
to fome lefs obvious, though equally curious remains, that fell 
in my way during my exeurfions through this:county; and, 
by my attention to which, I hope, in fome meafure, to com- 
penfate for the ill fuccefs that attended my refearches after Ro- 
man antiquities there.. Lantwit Major before mentioned afforded 
me the principal objects of this kind that excited my curiofity. 
The fituation of this-place, though rather low, is yet pleafant 
enough, being ata little diftance only from the fea, Mr. Le- 
thieullier, . 
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ithieullier, with a perufal of whofe curious manufcript tour of 
Wales, in 1736, I was favored, as I before mentioned, pre- 
vious to my journey, by our late worthy and learned Prefident 
the Lord Bifhop of Carlifle, had fufficiently raifed my expecta- 
tions, by his account of that place, famous in ecclefiaftical hit- 
tory, fays he, for the refidence of Germanus and Lupus, fent 
there for the extirpation of Herefy. Befides the remains of the 
celebrated fchools, in which fo many nobles are fuppofed to 
have been educated, and the ruins of many other buildings, 
there are feveral ftreets, as Mr. Lethieullier obferves, in different 
dire@tions, that retain their names, though the houfes on each 
fide are deftroyed. A large old building ftill ftanding is called 
the Town Hall. Several curious monumental ftones and in- 
{criptions are feen in the church and church yard, and figures 
of a more antique date, fays Mr. Lethieullier, than any I ever 
faw. Mr. Hay of Brecknock, to whofe aflfiftance I recom- 
mended myfelf, has fince obligingly favored me with the an- 
nexed drawings and defcriptions of the moft curious of thefe 
ftones, and which I have now the honor to prefent to the So- 
ciety. According to this Gentleman’s account, the following 
figures reprefent the flat {tone [v7] and infcribed carved pillar [0] 
communicated by Mr. Llwyd to bifhop Gibfon, and inferted in 
his edition of Camden’s Britannia. The former [Pp] reprefenting 
a grave f{tone, with a rude infcription on it, which I fhall not 
attempt to decypher, lies on the fouth fide of the church, and 
Mr. Hay fays it is about four feet long; but feems to have been 
broken. Itas reported to have been brought thither from the 
great houfe, as they call it, and looks as if it had been fet with 
the lower part in the earth. Another fquare black ftone, rudely 
worked, but without any character on it, alfo lies by the fouth 
door of the church. Mr. Hay here obferves, that the chapel 
dedicated to the blefied Virgin is in ruins; however, in a niche 
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in the eaft wall there appears the lower part of a ftatue,. and,. 
under the niche, is rudely carved in bafs relief a woman leaning, 
her head.on her right hand, in-a reclining pofture. Near the 
altar is alfo another fmall rude figure, kneeling, and much in 
the fame drefs as the annexed figure [¢], reprefenting the ftatue: 
of prince Richard Hopkins.. It is finifhed with two fmall co- 
lumns,. one on. each. fide of the figure, and juft fits. a niche,. 
where feemingly a bafon for the holy water alfo was, but which. 
is now. {meared over with lime.. The round: carved pillar of 
{tone before mentioned ftands in the church yard,. near the 
northweft wall of the church, and was alfo taken notice of by 
Mr. Lethiewllier. It is about fix feet high, and curioufly work- 
ed; having alio-a groove in it, cut longitudinally, and meafuring 
about four inches broad, by two-inches deep.. There is alfo: 
another {tone in-this church yard; about.the fame height, and. 
curioufly worked nearly in the fame manner;. but of an oblong 
{quare form, with a parallel longitudinal opening, or well, in: 
the middle of it. ‘The two annexed drawings [r] reprefent: 
diagonal views. of the different fides of this ftone, on two of: 
which are infcribed,. in fix feparate compartments,. the many 
rude chara&ters obfervable alfo in the drawings, but which I: 
fhall not, however, attempt to explain. Mr. Lethieullier alfo: 
mentions this. ftone. The next drawing (s] reprefents the be-- 
forementioned ftatue of prince Richard:Hopkins, according to: 
the infcribed label annexed to it, with the buft of a child, cut in: 
high relief near it. This ftatue is of a whitith kind of freeitone,, 
like Bath ftone; is a laboured piece; rather in a modern drefs;- 
and tolerably well finithed;. but.feems imperfe& at:the. bottom... 
It ftands in a fmall’ place. behind the altar in Lantwit Major 
church; but probably was brought thither from fome other, 
place. To the middle of the fame church have. alfo lately been: 
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removed the two.curious monumental ftones reprefented by the 
annexed figures [7], and which lie fide by fide, though of dif- 
ferent pieces and qualities of ftlone. The firft figure is of a 
whitifh kind of freeftone ; and-feems by the-drefs, to reprefent, 
fome ecclefiaftic, perhaps a bifhop, whofe head reclines on a’ 
-cufhion placed diagonally, while his-feet reft again{t two globes. 
He holds his Bote in his left hand, while his right lies on his 
breaft.. The robes are deeply carved, and the figure is nearly in 
‘high relief. -The rude infeription [2] about it is cut laterally on 
the thicknefs of the ftone; as in the other, teat. its reprefenting a 
curious mummy-like figure, cut in a kind of. blue limeftone, and 
broken near the mddlen [«]. This figure is alfo mentioned by 
Mr. Lethieullier. I thall here-take notice, that in Landaff cathe- 
dral, the fituation of which is very low, befides the many bifhops: 
monuments that are feen in it, there is likewife obfervable, 
dying i in the church, a.curious figure of the fkeleton of a woman 
cut in {tone, and well executed, though now rather defaced. 
Tue following drawings of other fingolar remains of anti- 
quity, much of the fame kind, and which are alfo obfervable — 
in different parts of this county, may, perhaps, equally feem to 
merit fome attention. The frit fy) reprefents a rude figure, 
about five fect long, and. carved in bag relief, on a ftone pro- 
jeling from under the fouth weft butment: of the tower mee 
Llanblyvian church, about a mile from Cowbridge, on the. UN 
to Lantwit Major; where formerly were feen two cattles, of one 
of which there are ftill confiderable remains. ‘The next [2] 
drawal is of a curioufly worked ftone, alfo infcribed with a — 


[2] Plate il Fic. 3,74. 
[z] It may be reads 
Willbm : de: Rhchllo: gyt : ici : Dew: de: fa: alme: eyt > merces 
{*] The other infcription 1s Ms but may be thus read, 
nepetrac 
tflatuetur 
fy] Plate UL. Fig. 5, [=] Plate TIE. Fig. 6, 
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few rude characters, and which ferves as a foot bridge before 
Court-y-David houfe, on the road fide between Margam and 
Cowbridge. In the fame place there is alfo another ftone, 
nearly fimilar; but being reverfed, Mr. Hay, to whom I am alfo 
obliged for thefe drawings, could not conveniently take the de- 
fign of it. The third [a] and laft drawing alfo reprefents a 
very curioufly worked ftone now ftanding in Margam village. 
The wheel, or circular part of it, marked with the crofs, ftood 
in the groove, on the top of the fquare bafe or pedeftal, which 
is alfo moft curioufly wrought. This bafe is about four feet 
long by two and a half high, and about two feet thick; and 
the {quared fhaft that projects from the bottom of the whcel 
is about three feet and a half in diameter, and nineteen inches 
thick. I muft not omit here to obferve, that no lover of Go- 
thic antiquities fhould pafs Margam without vifiting the elegant: 
cireular building, of curious workmanfhip, with a central flut- 
ed pillar fupporting the roof, and which now ferves as an out 
office belonging to Mr. Talbot’s pleafant feat before mentioned. 
Mr. Lethieullier obferves, that this building was formerly a 
Chapter houfe belonging to an old priory which was at this 
place.  . 

Havine nothing further to offer at prefent in regard to 
thefe antiquities of the lower times, I fhall briefly mention 
fome other particulars, but chiefly topographical, relating to 
Glamorganthire, which were taken :partly from Mr. Lethieul- 
her’s curious manuf{cript -before mentioned, and partly from 


my own obfervation. 

Returninc from Neath to Catdiff, Mr. Lethieullier left the 
great road at Newton Down, turning to the right, towards the 
fea coaft, by an eftate belonging to Lord Brooke, ‘called (Tre- 


[2] Plate Ill. Fig. ». 
VWourv 1. E garthaw) 
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garthaw) i. e. a garrifon of a hundred bands; which place, 
though of note, is not mentioned in any of the mays of this 

county, that I have feen. Indeed the maps of the Welfh coun- 
ties in general omit many other places of confiderable note, and 
are very incorrect, particularly about the courfes of the rivers, 
the firuations of places, &c. Thus, for inftance, in Bowen’s 
map of Glamorganthire, from the fource of the fmall ftream 
Cunnon, in Penderin mountain, to its junétion with the river 
Tave, which is between ten and twelve miles, if I miftake not, 
and moftly through a cultivated and inhabited valley, there is 
only the name of the village Aberdawr. Geographers are, in- 
deed, feldom exa& in the more remote and mountainous parts 
of acountry; and thefe, particularly throughout the principa- 
lity, are very erroneoufly laid down in all the maps, and greatly 
need a general and more accurate furvey. But I fhall not dwell 
upon thefe particulars at prefent. Mr. Lethieullier, on men- 
tioning the deep fands about Tregarthaw for’ three miles ex- 
tent, adds, that fo much has the fea incroached and driven them 
thereabouts, that great part of the adjacent country is laid 
wafte, and the houfe almoft buried by them. In another place 
he alfo obferves, that Kemfig was once a town, though 
now its ruins are ere in the fore and the few inhabitants 
f its lordfhip are retired to a hill about a mile from the old 

town. The pool of that name, and which is in Mr. Talbot of 
Margam’s lordthip, is about two miles round, and is remark- 
able for affording very large eels. I alfo recolle& to have ob- 
ferved confiderable fand hills, or dunes, like thofe in Holland, 
on the neighbouring coaft between Margam and Breton Ferry. 
Other parts of the coaft of Glamorganfhire are likewife much 
expofed to the fame natural inconvenience; as I particularly 
remarked in making the tour of Gower hundred, near Oxwich 
bay, where the fhoals of fand are very great, and where the in- 
4 habitants 
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habitants pretend that an intire village had been fwallowed up 
by them, If we confider the fituation of the Glamorganthire 
coaft, dire&tly oppofite to the violence of the fouth weft winds, 
and forming a part of a narrow channel, this extraordinary col- 
lection of fands about it need not furprife us. Ido not, how- 
ever, find upon inquiry, that they have lately much increafed ; 
or that the fea has much incroached upon other parts of this 
coaft; as might be expected, from its fituation. On making 
the fame inquiry, as to this latter article, in relation to the 
neighbouring coaft of Monmouthfhire, Mr. John Morgan, 
whom I have fo often mentioned, obligingly informed me, 
that, on examining a furvey taken of that coaft and level near 
it in the reign of queen Elizabeth, it appeared, that the fea had 
made no confiderable incroachments fince that time. Mr. Le- 
thicullier obferves, that, between Merthyr Mawr, near which 
alfo were deep fands, and New Inn bridge, the river Ogmore, 
or rather a branch of it, runs a quarter of a mile under the hills, 
pafling alfo under feveral natural bridges; after which, iffuing 
out again with great violence, it joins the main ftreaam, The 
maps here again miftake, in giving this river the name of Cg- 
more, before its junction with the Wenny; after which only it 
affumes that name; being called before the Bridgend river, as 
it comes from Bridgend, where it runs under ground a little to 
the north of that place, and appears again from under Ogmore 
hill, On the 26th July, 1768, an extraordinary freth of the 
river Ogmore is reported to have carried away many houfes, 
befides the lofs of many lives. The Tive alfo frequently occa- 
fions damage. As thefe Glamorganfhire rivers defcend dire@tly 
from a neighbouring chain of high and fteep hills, their great 
and fudden rife in the fubjacent plains is not to be wondered 
at. Skufcar ifle is a rock near the mouth of the Ogmore, 


which the fea wafthes over, particularly at high water, and in 
EB 2 {ftorms ; 
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ftorms; and Mr. Lethieullier adds, that two fons of the family” 
of Vaughan, who purchafed of the Butlers the manor of Dun- 
raven, in which this ifland is included, loft their lives here ; by — 
which means the family became extinét, and the Wyndhams 
purchafed the eftate. St. Donat’s Caftle, which was given by 
the Stradlings to lord Manfel, is alfo particularly mentioned by 
Mr. Lethieullier; and I had much pleafure in feeing it, on ac- 
count of its good prefervation, and the fine command it has-of 
the fea. The hanging gardens under it, leading down to the 
fhore, are alfo much to be admired in point of fituation, and’ 
muft have been very beautiful, when they were keptin perfect’ 
order, The wall to the fea at the bottom of them is, how-- 
ever, in very good repair, as well as the park wall. In the- 
caftle, which Mr. Lethieullier particularly defcribes, I obferved* 
many bufts of the Caefars, Cleopatra, &c. ‘The church is at a’. 
little diftance from the houfe, and rather low. In the burying” 
ifle are two good monuments of the Stradling family ; and in- 
the churchyard is a very compleat ftone crofs, with the figure 
of our bleffed Saviour on it, with two difciples, all-in emboffed- 
open work; the fhaft is o@angular and of one piece; with a: 
pedeftal, and three deep fteps beneath it. Tomitted’to men-- 
tion, that Mr. Lethieullier, {peaking of Cardiff, fays, that it 
is about 1280 paces in circumference, had a wall round it, and: 
four gates to the four cardinal: points. The caftle is on the 
north fide of the town, and has high and thick walls, with bat- 
tlements anda parapet; and Mr, Lethieullier is alfo very par- 
ticular in his defcription of it. The fquare Gothic tower of: | 
Cardiff church is very light and in good tafte; and commands a. 
fine view of the fea and adjacent plain. Though the town con- 
tains two parifhes, yet it has only one church; the other hav-» 
ing been gradually undermined by the violent current of the 
river Fave, which, when fwoln by the mountain torrents, runs 
very 
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very rapidly, carrying a great body of water, and ftill makes: 
confiderable depredations in the town, as I myfelf obferved. 
No Roman coins did I hear of either at Lantwit Major, or at’ 
St. Donat’s, notwithftanding their reputed antiquities. The 
beautiful profpect of the vale of Glamorganfhire, from Cow- 
bridge common, but particularly from Sir Edmund Thomas’s 
fummer houfe, a little further on the road towards Cardiff, 
whiere itis very extenfive, cannot fail’to‘engaze the attention of: 
every traveller, that pafles through this country. ] alfo remem- 
ber to have obferved a pretty vale profpeét from Newport’ 
church, without the town, and. beyond which, about half a 
mile weftward, is a fmallantient camp, perhaps Roman, moft: 
pleafantly and‘advantageoufly fituated,. nearly on the fame ele- 
vation. ‘There is alfo avery fine profpe€é on the road from 
Cardiff to Caerphilly, from above Mr. Lewis’s, under’ Thorn. 
Hill houfe; but they are fo common throughout this beautiful 
country, that it is almoft needlefs to fpecify them. Mr. Le-- 
thieullier particularly mentions Mynydd Dermina, or Drummer, 
as the Welth call’ it; which, isa hill:about three miles from’ 
Neath, on the top of which he-defcribes the following antiqui-- 
ties. In the middle ofa circular row of ftones, about thirty’ 
feet in diameter, is a Brititfh monument called y-g7/f-waen, or: 
the ftone chef{t; confifting of four {tones fet up edgewife, ina 
parallelogram, and covered‘at top by a fifth. As the area of the’ 
infide meafures only five feet in length, Mr. Lethieullier fup-- 
pofes this echeft-to have ferved only to receive the afhes of the- 
dead. He further obferves, that thefe ftones do not appear to: 
have been ever joined together by any cement, though bifhop- 
Gibfon, in his additions to Camden, fays, it was formerly of 
mafon’s work, though now quite gone. On fuch intelligence, . 
curiofity excited me alfo to vifit Mynydd Dormina. From Neath 
I toak the Swanfea road, turning out of it foon to the right, a: 

little. 
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little beyond the old gateway, fill remaining, and formerly bes 
longing to Neath abbey, and afcended the hill onthe eaft fide, 
by a fteep and ftony way, near which I obferved fome coal 
works, and fo by a copfe, under the brow of the hill, The top 
of Mynydd Dormina is a flattith pafture; but, to my great fur- 
prize, I fearched there in vain for the {tone cheft before men- 
tioned, and fo lately feen by Mr. Lethieullier; nor had my 
guide, or others, of whom I inquired, ever heard of any thing 
like it. I, however, obferved there a large upright ftone, like 
many others often feen on the tops of the Welfh mountains, 
and which are neverthelefs equally coufidered to be, and pro- 
bably with reafon, of Britifh antiquity. This ftone meafures 
about fourteen feet high, four feet wide, and about two feet 
‘thick, The removal of fuch bulky maffes to thefe elevated 
places, is one of the great objects of modern wonder; efpecially 
as it often, and, indeed, moftly happens, that none of the fame 
kind is to be found in the neighbourhood. I have often ob- 
ferved that though fuch ftones feldom feem to have been much 
worked, yet they commonly appear to have been chofen of a 
particular form, and nearly fimilar, That they are the remains 
of ancient and ignorant fuperftition is little to be doubted; ef- 
pecially as they are found in almoft ali countries, however un- 
civilized. ‘Two fuch, ferving as gods, or idols, are, for inftance, 
defcribed to be in Eafter Ifland in the Pacific Ocean [4]. In- 
deed it is no wonder, if, in any country, during the infancy. of 
civil fociety, fuch objects fhould -be idolized, or ferve as the 
monuments of their heroes, éc. as they naturally convey to the 
mind a great idea, efpecially when placed ifolated on the tops 
of high mountains, or in extenfive open plains, as they com- 
monly are. Jt is alfo obfervable, that thefe ftones are moftly 


[2] Dalrymple’s Colle€tion of Voyages, &c. vol. II. Pe 114. 
of 
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of the compound kind; whether granite, moor{tone, or the like; 
which was doubtlefs preferred, as fuch are of much harder 
nature, and therefore refift the weather much better than any 
other of an homogeneous kind, fuch as limeftone, common 
fandftone &c. Returning to Myaydd Dormina, befides the large 
{tone before mentioned, I alfo obferved, not many yards diftant 
from it, a large heap of {mall f{tones, which, in fuch fituations 
particularly, are likewife confidered either as religious or monu- 
mental, and may probably be thofe mentioned alfo by Mr. Le- 
thieullier ; but the ftone cheft in queftion has either been re- 
moved fince his time, or I muft have miffed the fight of it, 
through the ignorance of my guide. But it is time to quit this 
part of my fubjeét. 

I sHALL now beg leave to obferve to the Society, that among 
the preparatory memorandums which I minuted previous to 
my tour through this county, one was, to unite my endeavours 
to thofe intended by the learned Dr. Plot, as mentioned in his. 
account of a defigned journey through England and Wales, in- 
ferted in Leland’s Itinerary [e], to find the Ifle Baruchus on this 
coaft, in which ‘he fays ‘* there is a cave from whence are heard 
«¢ the noife of hammers, the blowing of bellows, as if it were 
‘¢ the fhop of the Cyclops.” My object in this refearch was 
not fo much the phenomenon itfelf, which is a merely acci- 
dental, and no very uncommon effect in ftony and mountain- 
ous coafts, but a defire of afcertaining a fpot recorded by fo 
many and celebrated writers, not only of our own, but alfo of 
foreign countries. Clemens Alexandrinus and Varenius particu- 
Jarly mention it; the latter in the following words, which Dr. 
Plot feems nearly to have tranflated. In mmfila Banucuus (ad- 
jacet Walliae provinciae Angliae) ad mare. rupes eft, in qua hiatus, 


[ec] Vol. II. p. 136. of the new edition, 
ad 
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ad quem fi aurem admoveris, malleorum 1élus, follium miotus, errs 
friéturas, quafi in officina ferraria, exaudias [d\. It is alfo men- 
tioned by the great Camden and other authors ; and is fuppofed 
to refer, on-the ftrength of etymology principally, as: I prefume, 
to the {mall ifland of Barry on the coaft of Glamorganfhire, 
between Cardiff and Cowbridge. «Lord Bacon [e], in his Hif- 
tory of Winds, deferibes a fimilar phenomenon at dber-Barry, 
juxta Sabrinam, as he writes; but as [find no fuch place as 
Aberbarry near the Severn in any of the maps, I fuppofe he 
muft alfo have meant:the ifland-of Barry, which is indeed fituat- 
ed near‘the mouth of this river, This Barucuus In/ula of 
Varenius, be it Barry, or not, feems alfo celebrated in ecclefiafti- 
cal hiftory for its faint of that name, who is particularly men- 
tioned, by an eld author in the followingstitle; Imago beati Ba- 
RUCHI, fez atta praecipue Barrochalia P. Forerii, Parrochi in 
Matainour, Hag. Com. 1649, 8vo. According to Leland { /] it 
fhould ‘feem, that Barry was actually: meant here; fince, fpeak- 
ing of the ifland, he fays, «¢ there is no houfe in it, but in the 
*¢-middle a fair little chapel of St. Barrok, where much pilgri- 
‘* mage was.ufed.” He alfo obferves, that, at.low water, there 
isa caufey to go over to the ifland, which he makes only a 
mile round. Baxter alfo, in his Gloffary, Art. Birinas, fays, 
hodie Barry Iland, bir-mas-drevis infula, quod incolae crepant de 
nefcio quo Sanéiulo Barro. Being prevented vifiting this ifland 
oP when in the neighbourhood, on account of bad wea- 

ther, ‘I was obliged to.content myfelf with the information of 
others, and received the following from Sir Edmund Thomas, 
by favor of the Rey. Mr. Aubrey of Ynefkedwin near Neath, 
to whom J immediately addrefled myfelf, and to whom I am 


[@] Varen. Geograph. General. Pars:1ma. fect. iii, cap. 10. 
[e] Bacon. Hift. Ventorum im Oper, Edit, Lugd. Bat. 1648,.12°. pag. 40. art. 12. 
Lf] Itinerary, vol. IV. p..42. 
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alo obliged for other communications, as well as for his hofpi-’ 
tality. ‘According; theréfore, to this Gentleman’s account, the 
ifland of Barry is between threé and four miles in circumierence, 
formed chiefly of a limeftone’rock, which, as Leland rightly 
oblerves, joins the main land: at low water. It is in the parifh 
of Marthyr Devan; and has at prefent only one ‘houfe on it, in 
which the tenant lives; but, on a rifing ground, at the eaft fide’ 
of theifland, aré the foundations of an old building, which fill 
goes’ by the namé’ of the Old Chapel. ‘This is. very probably 
the remains of the httle chapel of St. Barrok, alfo. mentioned 
by Leland. Sir Thomas obferves further, that he had often 
heard, among the common people, of an odd air hole in Barty, 
towards the weftern point of the ifland; but had’ never been 
able to afcertain the fad: | He is therefore of opinion with’ me, 
that it is a miftake; and that the air hole in queftion:is one 
known to be at Wormfhead Point, which, I muft here take oc- 
cafion to obferve, might, on’ many accounts, eafily be miftaken 
for Barucuvs Infula, or Barry. For it 1s on the fame coatt 
of Glamorganthire, forming the weftern extremity of Gower 
hundred; is nearly of the fame extent; and alfo: confifts of a 
limeftone rock, that joins the main land at low water. Mr, 
Aubrey, however, informs me that fometimes fhips of a hun 
dted ton burthen have been known.to fail over the ifthmus; 
which ‘may very eafily happen during the fpring tides, which ° 
rife to an extraordinary height on this coaft, as I before obferved 
ix my account of Monmouthfhire. Another fource of miftake ’ 
might ‘have arifen from the affinity of the names of feveral places | 
in the immediate. neighbourhood of Wormfhead Point.’ For 
Mr.*Aubrey obferves, that this point forms one fide of the bay, 
or harbour of Burry, as he calls it; and which I fuppofe to be 
the fame with that marked in Kitchin’s map of this county 

Vou. VI. i Rojfilly 
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Rofilly Bay, from the neighbouring village on the coaft. But 
it is alfo obfervable,; that, in the fame map, near Rofilly, alfo 
en the main land, feveral Burrys are likewife marked; as: 
Burry-head, Burry-green ; and, at a little diftance near Whit- 
ford Point, Burry: -bar, And as Burry-head is neareft to Worm- 
fhead, and is a more fuitable appellation to mark a point 
or promontory, than any other fpot, it is not improbable that 
it may formerly have been applied to this point in particular 5 
efpecially as the prefent name feems rather whimfical and adven- 
titious, Be this as it may, the affinity of the two names Barry 
and Burry, and the natural fimilitude, in point of character and 
fituation, between Barry ifland and Wormfhead Point, may 
probably have occafioned the above miftake in the different 
writers, who afcribe this olian cavern exclufively to the ifland. 
of Barry, where, in reality, no fuch is to be found. Nor does. 
it feem extraordinary that a popular credulity fhould alfo be 
founded on the fame miftake. As to. the air hole, or cavern 
itfelf in Wormfhead, which I have vifited, it terminates by a 
fmall opening at the top of the limeftone rock, and probably 
communicating, by fubterraneous channels, with another fimi- 
lar opening towards the beach beneath, occafions the rumbling 
noife, which is heard at the top, and is applicable enough to. 
the above defcription given by. Varenius and.other authors. Such 
phenomena are not uncommon, as I before obferved; and lord 
Bacon, in the preceding article of his Hiftory of Winds, in 
which he defcribes that of Aberbarry, alfo. mentions another in 
Denbighfhire, on the authority of Gilbert, who, I fuppofe, 
Speaks of it in his, voluminous treatife de Magnete. For the rea- 
fons beforementioned, Lord Bacon’s Aberbarry might perhaps. 
alfo refer to Wormfhead, Exclufive of thefe circumftances,, 
Wormfhead point, from a particular furvey of it, appeared to 
| me 
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me fo curious a head land, that, after my return, I requefted 
the favor of the Reverend Mr. Aubrey beforementioned to pro- 
cure me the annexed drawings of it, which I hope will alfo 
prove acceptable to the Society. The following explanations 
may further ferve to illuftrate them. 

Nox. Plate IV. reprefents a fide view of this point, taken 
about a mile fouth from the fhore. The rocks A, B, C, are 
iflands at half flood, and are called, in their order refpectively, 
the outer head, middle head, and inner head. D is a fteep 
rock, and part of the main land, to which the point joins by 
the low craggy ifthmus E; while F marks the village of Ro- 
filly, on the fide of a hill rifing high above it. The whole 
rocky promontory, from the main Jand D, is a peninfula at low 
water, bearing weft by np uRs and confifts of a:whitifh kind of 
limeftone. 

A fouth weft view of Wormfhead Point and the adjacent 
land is reprefented by N° 2. which was taken about four miles 
diftant from the fhore, and in which F reprefents the continua- 
tion of the hill from Rofilly, which is moftly a fheep walk, 
the few enclofures being confined to the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the village; as is more diftin@tly feen in this view, be- 
fides a {mall tenement &c. at the foot ef the hill. 

Ne 3. is a longitudinal view of Wormfhead, taken to the 
weftward, in which the outer head A only is feen, with the 
Jow rocks about it, and a part of the main land behind. 

A fouth fouth eaft view of it, with a part of the mam land 
D, as before marked, is reprefented in N° 4. 

Accorp1nc to the beftof my remembrance, all thefe feem 
to be refpettively faithful reprefentations of this curious pro- 
montory, and fufficiently manifeft the origin of its prefent 
name, Wormfhead ; the cutline,’ formed by the different rocks, 

F 2 alternately 
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alter nately high and low, fomewhat reprefenting, ‘east rudes- 
ly, the figure produced by an earth worm, when in motion. 

Wi wimesd point alfo- merits the attention of naturaliftts, for 
the extraneous -and marine foffil bodies. it contains, efpecially- 


d s a 
entrcehi, which remaining often prominent above the furface of: 


the limeftone, on account of their refifting better the action of 
the air, make a fingular appearance ; whence they are believed: 
to be, by:the peafants there, the hardened excrements of fea. 
gulls, and other fuch wild fowl, that frequent thofe rocks... 
There is a confiderable tra of high mountainous land in Gower~ 
hundred, on the tops of which, as I was informed, are feverale 
cromlechs, and other Bntith remains, though I had not the op- 

portunity of ‘vifiting them, Some of them are, however, fox 
Targe, that, being is fituated. on the fummiut of the naked 

mountain, I could eafily difcern them, even at a confidérable dit= 

tance. 1 obferved the remains of an old caftle near Port Inon,.. 
a little diftant from Wermfhead Point, to the fouthward; but 
the towered ‘caftle, near Ofwich bay, deferves much better the 
attention of the curious traveller. as there are. fill very confi 
derable remains of it, and’in a good ftyle. 


I sHALL not prefume to intrude upon the fuffterance of this- 
refpeCtable Society by any particular account of the natural cu 
riofities of Glamorganfhire, though they allo formed a confider=- 
able, and, indeed, the principal objet of my inquiries there. 
I cannot, however, conclude this paper without obferving, that~ 
many of them highly merit attention, efpecially the Piya fant 
polithi, or foil impreftions of plants in: ate {trata about. the coal . 
mines, and which’ are very curious.. They ate chiefly flies 3 
not of our common indigenous fpecies, but exotics 3, and I re-. 
marked feveral, that aes to corref{pond exaQly with fome- of: 
the American filices figured by Plumier in his celebrated Her- 


bal. 
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Bal, \Dehave fince feen much the fame impreflions in the ftrata 
-of the coal mines of St..Chaumont, in the province cf Lion- 
nois in France ;. the origin of which has been fo very ably dif- 
euffed by that late learned naturalift Monfieur de Juffieu [9 
Talfo obferved fimilar impreflions in the coal ftrata near Rive de 
Giez, inithe fame neighbourhood. Other impreflions, nearly 
-of the fame: kind, -are likewife obfervable in’ the iron ftone of 
Glamorganfhire; ‘particularly between Breton Ferry and Neath ; 
and which'appeared to me more curious than apy J had ever 
feen before, or, indeed, fince. A recent author, Mr. Beuth [47, 
in his. account of fome extraneous foflil bodies of Lower ’Ger- 
many,. has given: the defcriptions and figures of two curious 
phytotypolithi, greatly refembling fome of thofe, which I remem-. 
ber to have particularly remarked in the faid iron ftone.. Mr. 
Beuth may well fiyle thele bodies rarifimi partus.. The hilly 
promontory a few miles to the weft of Cardiff, as well as the: 
blue limeftone of the lower country, between Cardiff and New- 
port, alfo affords foffil marine. bodies in plenty, efpecially the: 
Gryphites oyfter,. which is not only found abundantly in the. 
lower part. of Monmouththire, and about Purton Paflage, but. 
alfo extends, in confiderable aggregates, along the neighbour- 
ing midland counties ;. having myfelf traced them, either in the- 
gravel or limeftone, through Gloucefterfhire,. Worcefterfhire, 
© Warwickthire, and Leicefterfhire; occupying in like manner 
she lower parts-of thofe counties, under the hills. In the high 
mountains on the confines of Glamorganfhire and Brecknock- 
fhire, near Ynefkedwyn, the feat of my friend the reverend Mr,. 
Aubrey, whom i cannot mention without a grateful. dente of. 


[g] Mem. .de.l’Acad. des Sciences de Paris, 1718. 
[4] Juliae et Montiuin fubterranea &c. Ser, rma. N. 13, .14,. Dufleldorpe 
3778. Syo. 5 
his, 
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his hofpitality to me, I obferved a rock of the fame kind of 
black fhelly marble that is found in fuch plenty near Kil- 
kenny in Ireland; and which I afterwards faw in great abun- 
dance in Pembrokefhire, where it is alfo worked. The pe- 
trified marine fhells contained in all thefe marbles are ftriated 
conchae anomiae, which are not only exotics, but known to be 
extremely fcarce. But I fhall no longer engrofs the atten= — 
tion of this learned Society, than to exprefs my earneft defire, 
that my endeavours, in this prefent paper, may merit that in- 
dulgence from them, which I have fo agreeably experienced 
upon former occafions. 


Ul. An 


b.39-] 


Il. xn Ilufiration of a Saxon Infeription remaining 
in the Church of Aldbrough, x Holdernefle, ix the 
Eaft-Riding of the County of York, in a Letter ad- 
dreffed to the Reverend Owen Manning, of Godel- 
ming, 7# Surry, B.D. and F.R.S. and F.S. A. by 
John-Charles Brooke, E/7. Somerfet Herald,F.S.A. 


Read April 30, 1778. 


DEAR SIR, 


OUR acknowledged fkill in the languages of the an- 
cient inhabitants of this ifland, has induced me to lay be- 
fore you a Saxon monument of great antiquity, yet remaining 
in a church in Yorkfhire; and it will make me happy if the in- 
terpretation of the infcription meets with your approbation. 
Tue unfetthed ftate of the Anglo-Saxons in this country, oc- 
cafioned by the government of a turbulent Heptarchy, and after- ~ 
wards by the continual incurfions of the Danes, gave little 
encouragement to the progrefs of the arts, and lefs to the am- 
bitious to hand down their fame to pofterity by memorials of 
thts nature; hence the few erected in thofe ages now remain- 
ing in this kingdom mutt particularly engage the attention of 
us, their defcendents, 


THe 
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THE monument in queftion is an inicription engraved on a 
circular ftone, fixed over a pillar on the fouth fide of the nave 
of Aldbrough church in Holderneffe, in the Eaft-Riding of the 
county.of York, and running round the margin of the f{tone, 
which projects about two inches from the wa i, sand is twelve 
feet from the pavement. The copy [a], which 1 fend you, was 
taken by my worthy correfpendent, tile reverend’ Mr, Dade, rec= 
tor of Barmefton in Yorkthire, who made a tour lal {ummer 
to Aldbrough, on purpote to furnith me with proper informa- 


tion’on the fubje&, and to whom the lovers of antiquity have — 


on various occafions beew obliged, for his ready affiftance i in 
furthering their purtuits. It ae been compared with: a fac- 
fimile taken by our friend John Topham of Gray’s- nn, E{q. 
in the year 1772, which, by his favour, I alfo fend yous and 
with another copy from ae manufeript s of the late Dr. Burton 


of York, author of the Monafticon Eboracenié,. oud co et 
The inlecigtien may be read thus. ia 4 
Sax. . f on 
«¢ Ulf het [4] areeran [c] cyrice, for pies and for Gun- 
thard faula.” é whtaaeg! 

; Lat. Be ata ri : 
apse Ulfus jufit erigere ecclefiam, pro Hano, et pro -Gunthardi : 
anima,” ¥ rie? 5 ld se 

Eng. He dey ge 


6¢ UIf commanded this church to be crete “for the foils oF 


Hanum and Gunthard.” et py 

Tue diameter of the ftone is fifteen inches and a half, and 
the internal fpace is divided into eight angles by equi-diftant 

[2] See Plate V. Fig..a. ‘Fig: 2. fhews the fituation of the infcription, Fig. 
3. reprefents the church of Aldbrough, and Fig, 4. one 6f its antient doors. 

[4] pec yyllan. Juffic dare. (Sax. rat Matt. ch. xix. v. piYbs vec fee OFET. 
Juffit tranfire, id. Matt..c. viii. v. 18. 

[ec] Ic hiz anene, Ego illud excitabo, id, Jones Cll. ve Ig. Apepye fu hits 
ae excitabis tu illud? id.-V. 20. 
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Saxon Lnfeription in Aldbrough Céurch. aa 
‘ines meeting in the centre; in one of which, near the bafe, is 
a rude figure compofed of fix lines crofling each other at ight 
angles, 

From the following cireumftances, as well as ‘this -infcrip- 
tion, the church of Aldbrough appears to have been built by 
the Saxons, ‘though itsiow’ has a more modern appearance, ow- 
ing to the fucceflion of repairs it has undergone, and the addi- 
‘tion of windows very different from the original ‘lights. The 
walls.in general are made of round pebble ftones, fuppofed to 
have been gathered from the fea-fhore inthe neighbourhood, 
which kind of ftones by a ftrong cement make very durable 
buildings; but the lower part of the fouth wall of the chancel 
is built with hewn {tone (fuch as was generally ufed in our moft 
ancient cathedral churches), upon which there are fome gro- 
tefque figures, and in:the north wall-is a ‘narrow window about 
five feet high: the.chancel door alfo, which is.a fouth entrance, 
is low and narrow, and has over it an elliptic arch, ornamented 
(if I may ufe the -expreflion) with zig-zag work, which was a 
ftile peculiar to the Saxon archite@ture. ‘Thefe remains evince, 
that though the building is now much altered, it was originally 
ere€ted by our Saxon anceftors. 

As this infcription will help to clearup an event in hiftory, © 
which was of much confequence to thefe northern parts at the 
tine it happened, I find much fatisfation in having collected 
feveral records which will ferve to elucidate the identity of the 
parties mentioned therein. 

ALpBROUGH is fituated in that part of the Northumbrian 
kingdom which 1 in the Saxon ‘times was called Deira, and was - 
hounded by the rivers Humber and Tees; and in this province, 
Camden informs us[c], there anciently ruled one Uf, or Ulph, 


| -fe] Brit. 1600, 
Nor. VI. G fon 
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fon of Thorald, who, by reafon of the difference which was 
likely to arife between his fons about the fharing of his lands 
and lordfhips after his death, refolved to make them equal; and 
thereupon coming to York, with that horn wherewith he was 
ufed to drink, filled it with wine, and, kneeling devoutly before 
the altar, drank the wine to God, and St. Peter prince of the 
Apoftles, and by that ceremony enfeoffed the church of York. 
with all his lands and revenues [d]. 

Tue horn, the inftrument of this donation, has been the fub- 
je& of a curious hiftorical differtation by Samuel Gale, Efq.. 
formerly read at the Society of Antiquaries, and printed im the 
firft volume of the Archaeologia [¢]. ‘The learned author gives 
an extract from an ancient manufcript in the Cotton Library, 
wherein U/f is ftiled Conful, et infignis comes, and fhews he pof- 
fefled a great eftate in Deira, which Mr. Gale fuppofes had been 
given him by king Canute for affifting him in reducing thefe 
northern parts ; and indeed his poffeffions muft have been very 
great, for it appears from Doom{day-Book, that when the gene- 
ral furvey was made, a°. 20 Willielmi I. Thomas archbifhop of 
York, his canons ne men, poffefled the following manors in 
the province of Deira, which were held by Eldred the archbi- 
fhop in the time of Edward the Confeffor, and had belonged to: 
Ulf, viz. 

“© Langheton, Cottun, Saletun, Bragebi, Bergh, alia Bergh, 
“© Naghelton, Maltun, Wilbetun, Pochelaf, ke lh Flaxtun, 
** Mortun, Bafchebi, Carletun et Stanegrif (f |.” 


[2] “ Dominabatur Ulphus ille in occidentali parte Deirae, et propter alterca- 
“* tionem filiorum fuorum, fenioris et junioris, fuper dominiis poft mortem, mox 
** omnes fecit aeque pares. Nam indilato Eboracum divertit, et cornu, quo bibere 
confuevit, vino replevit, et coram altari, Deo, et beato Petro apoftolorum prin- 
4&6 cipi, omnes terras et redditus flexis genibus propinavit.” 


{¢] Page 168, [f] Doomfday-Book, f. 303s 
THESE 
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Tuese had all been the inheritance of U//; and, {peaking of 
Stanegrif, the record exprefsly fays, «* In Stanegrif (tempore regis 
Edvardi) tenuit Ulf fex bovatas, idem dedit Sanéto Petro.’ This 
evidently proves that U/f lived in the time of the Confeffor, 
and probably died in his reign, as Edward confirmed all the do- 
nations which he had made to the church [g}. 


Besrpes the manors which UIf gave to the See of York, he 
pofleffed other eftates which that church feems to have had no 
concern with {4]; and amongft thefe Aldbrough occurs, where 
he placed the infcription, and of which he was lord in the time 
of Edward the Confeffor, as appears by the following extra& 
from the fame record: 


Eurvicfcire 


In Terra Drogonis de Bevrere. 
Holdreneffe. 


4¢ In manerio A/denburgh habuit U/f undecim carucatas terrae 
s¢ ad geldam, ubi poffunt effe decem carucatae: in Niwetone et 
«¢ Scirelai et Totele funt duae carucatae terrae, et fex bovatae 
“¢ ad geldam, ubi poffunt effe tres carucatae. Nunc habet 
«6 Drogo ibi unam carucatam, et quidam miles cjus, unam 
“ carucatam, et quatuordecem villanos cum duabus carucatis. 
« Tbi centum acrae prati. Silva paftura, quatuor quarentenae 
«¢ long. et tres in latitudine [2].” 

THE 

[zg] Archaeologia, -vol. I. p. 173.. 


[4] Viz. Leflete, Biworde, Fothingham, Bites, eden) Riftun, Thorp, Lae 
pun, Bovington, and Bergetorp. 


[#] Doomfday-Book, f. 324. The record goes on; *¢ Ad hoc manerium ( Mden- 
© burgh) pertinet foca haec. Wagene, feptem caruc’. “Melfe duaecar’.. Benincol duae 
“© car’ et quinque bovat’. Rugheton duae car’, Scherle quatuor car’ Duuetorp tres car’. 
<¢ Meretone duae car’, Fofham duae car’. Biuinch fex car’. Niwetone una cat” et 
vad coat Ringheburg unacar’, Waffum duae car’ et duae bovat’. Totele quinque car” 
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Tue manpfeript quoted by Camden fays, U/f gave all “his. 
efiate to God and St. Peter, i. c. I fuppofe,.all he had a power 
to give, for there might be fettlements which prevented his 
alienating the whole from. his family, efpecially to a religious: 
foundation.. Authors have given inftances of traces of the mort- 
main act even amongift.the Saxons.. Selden.relates the following, 
from the old book of Abingdon. ‘ A fervant of king Ethel- 
‘«sred, called Ulfric Spot, built the abbey of Burton in Staf- 
‘* fordfhire, and gave to it all his paternal eftate valued at. 
« 700 /.’ and, that his donation night be good inlaw, he gave. 
* king Ethelred 300 marks of gold for his confirmation of it, | 
‘sand’ to every bifhop-5 marks, and over. and above to.Alfric. 
‘s archbithop of Canterbury the village of Dumbleton [2].” Or 
elfe a part of his eftate might’ be under an entail; for we find: 
in our earlieft Saxon:laws {trong marks of thefe limited condi- 
tional fees, which could not. be alienated from the lineage of. 
the firft purchafer [/]. 


“et fex bovat’. Qirege dimid car’. Simul ad geldam quadraginta et una‘ carué - 
‘© cata terrae; ubi poffunt efle quadraginta carucatae.” 

‘© Nuno habet Drogo ibi,duas carucatas et fx fochmannos et quatuordecem © 
‘¢ villanos, et tres bordarios habentes feptem carucatas. Tres.milites .Drogonis» 
‘s habent ibi dias carucatas, et du s villanos et.tres bordarios. Ad eas adjacent.. 
“*-centum feptuaginta viginti et quatuor acraé prati. Totum manerium cum ap< 
** pendentibus novem lengae long. et fex leagae et diinidium-lat. Tempore regis 
«© Edvardi valetat quadraginta libias, modorfex libras.” ; 

It issremarkable that the church of d/dburgh is not mentioned in Doom{day-- 
Book, which is alfo the cafe with that at Kirkdale fome time fince laid before the 
Society, though both muft have exifted prior tothe furvey; as appears by the in-- 
feriptions:. 

[4 Selden’s Janus-Anglors 1. ii. cs xe fed. 45. p».69. et’ Annales Mon... 
Burton. - xo 

[2] ** Siquis terram haereditariam habeat, eam non vendat-a cognatis /haeredi-. 
“ bus. fnis,. fi ill viro pronibitum fit, qui eam ab initio acquifivit, ut ita facere- 
“ nequeat.” Leges Acliredi, 37. Wilkins, p. 43. 

5 On 
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On fome of thefe accounts it doubtlefs was that the whole of 
his fortune was not given to the See of York, and that fome of 
it remained to his: fons, who probably were deprived of the 
greateft part of their pofleflions at. the Conqueft; for, when the’ 
general furvey was made, A/dburgh belonged to Dtogo de Bev- 
rere, to whom the Conqueror had' given: the wholé territory of 
Holdernefle [m]}. 

Tuts Drogo, or Drew de Bevrere, fometimes ftiled from his 
eftate Drogo de Heldreneffe [7], was a- Fleming, who accom-: 
panying William into England, and being a fkilful and courage- 
ous man in arms,. was rewardéd by*him with this eftate, on 
which he built the caftle of Skypfey [o], faid'to have been the’ 
ftrongeft fort in alkthefe parts [p]; but having afterwards killed’ 
a kinfman of the king’s, he was conftrained to quit the king- 
dom, and efcaping to Flanders, king William beftowed the ter-- 
ritory of Holdernefs upon Odo, earl of Champaigne,. who had’ 
married Adeliza his fitter [¢].. 

Ovo, earl of eee {tiled alfo earl of Albemarle and. 
Holdernefle, had iffue Stephen his heir, who fucceeded to all’ 
his poffefhons, and was founder of the great monaftery of Albe- 
marle in Normandy, to’: which he gave many churches and’ 
eftates in England, whichhad belonged to U/f[r], and among’ 
others the’ tythes of his caftle at didburgh [5], which fhews that: 


[m] Doomfday-Book ubi fup. - s RLS fas] S1b} 
[¢] Mon. Angl. vol. 1. p. 796. 
[p] Dugd. Baron. v. I. p. 60. Cg] Tb. 


[ry] Wagene, or Wawn, Frothingham, &c. 

fs} “ Decimam de caftello de Aldeburgo.” Mon, Angl. vol. I. p. 588: Nev 
10. Not the leaft veftige of ths caflle now semains. Tradition fays, it flood north-- 
ward of:the.church; but an inclofure which took place at Aldburgh fome years 
ago has quite levelled the foundations, and the well, which was within the caftle 
and fupplied it with water, is now in the high road. ‘Ex informat. Rev. Will... 
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it was a place of confequence in very early ages; and in- 
deed there is reafon to fuppofe that it had exiftence long 
before the time of the Saxons. The name, Ealdburg, Burgus 
antiquus, denotes its antiquity; thus the Ifurrum of Anto- 
nine, which has afforded fuch a treafure of Roman reliques [¢], 
is now called A/dborough ; and Camden fays [v], that at the 
other place of that name in this county, A/dburgh in Rich- 
mondfhire, fituated on the Iter ad: Vallum, near Cataracto- 
nium, many veftiges of large buildings might be difcovered; 
which feems to fhew that this name had been given by the 
Saxons to places of ancient note. In the plate of the Roman 
roads in Yorkfhire, publifhed by the Society of Antiquaries, the 
ftreet, which is traced along the fea-coaft, as leading from 
Praetorium to the Gabranticorum Sinus Portuofus vel Salutaris 
of Ptolomey, runs through Aldbrough [x]. From all which we 
may conclude, that it was known to the Romans, oreogh hif- 
tory takes no notice of it in that light. 

STATIoNs when fettled in acountry are feldom cliapesad! 
They are generally fixed upon at firft on account of fome excel 
lence; and the fuperior degree of cultivation, and other conve- 
niences of life which furround a place when once inhabited, 
generally tempt the fucceffors of a conquered people to retain 
them. Thus many of the known Roman ftations in this ifland 
are now capital towns; the Saxons fucceeded the Romans, and 
were fucceeded by the Normans; and it is probable that Ulf 
made Aldbrough his chief refidence in the province of Deira, 
from its having been anciently a place of note and ftrength. It 
is evident that Stephen, earl of Albemarle, who fucceeded Drew 


(#] Drake’s Eboracum, -p. 12. 
fu] Britan, by Gibfon, v. II. p. 1 
[*}J Vol. I. N° 47. Drake’s Ebor. p. 36 
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de Bevrere, had a caftle here. Drew built the caftle of Skipfey,. 
which is within a few miles of Aldburgh, and is exprefsly faid 
to have been the ftrongeft fortrefs in all thefe parts [y]. It is 
not probable that either of thefe fucceflors to the eftate of U/f 
would erect a place of inferior ftrength to the other, which was 
fo near it; whence we may conclude, that Drew, upon enter- 
ing on the eftate of Ulf, not finding his caftle of Aldburgh of 
fufficient ftrength, built that of Skipfey, that he might be the 
better enabled to repel the incurfions of the northern nations, 
who frequently landed from the continent on the Yorkfhire 
coaft; and that A/dburgh had before been the capital manfion of 
U/f in thefe parts, which he chofe particularly to diftingurth, by 
pioufly erecting a church there, for the repofe of the =e of 
two of his friends, Hanz and Guathard. 

Wuart relation thefe two perfons, mentioned in the infcrip- 
tion, bore to U/f, does not appear. We find names partly fimi- 
lar to the former in ufe with the Saxons [x]. Gunthard was 
probably fome particular friend, for it appears from the general 
furvey that he then held a manor in the neighbouring lordihip 
of Rimefwell of Drogo de Bevrere [a]. 

Tue very liberal alienation which U/f had made ofthis pro- 
perty to the See of York, and the feizure of moft: part of the 
reft at the Conqueft, probably reduced his fons to.a very different 
fituation of life from that enjoyed by their father;. who, we are 
told, was Conful et infignis comes[b]. One of them, named 


[y] Dugd. Baron. v. I. p. 60. 

[x] Catalogue of the coins of Canute, p. 18; 

[a] ** In Rimefwelle habuit'Ode quinque carucatas terrae, et duas bovatas ad 
* geldam, ubi poffunt effe quingue carucae. Nunc Balduinus et Guntardus ha- 
“bent de Drogone. Ipfi (habent) duas carucatas, et viginti acras prati, una 
‘© feuga long. et una lat. Tempore regis Edvardi valebat fexaginta folidos, modo 
* quack aaa folidas.” f. 324. 

[4j Cod. MSS. Bibl, Cotton. Cleopatra, Ne II, cap.iv. p25. 
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Swr, or Stirre, is called, by Simeon of Durham, Civis dives| ch, 
which probably might be from the poffeffions he enjoyed in the 
-city of York, the capital.of.thefe northern parts, and where he 
had many houfes, as appears.in Domefday-Book {d]; and thefe 
poffeffions which Szyr held in the city of York, were probably 
what afterwards the See.of York enjoyed there, and which in 
ancient inquifitions is called Lerra Ulf, from having been the 
eftate of U/f his father [e]. 


Tue other-fon of Ulf, who was called Wiliam, in after-times 
found fuch favour with the crown, that Henry I. made him a 
very liberal grant of lands in the province of Deira, and in the 
neighbourhood of his father’s eftate in the Eaft-Riding: the 
deed by which.this was done, taken from a copy of the origi- 
nal, remaining in the time of queen Elizabeth, with the royal 
{eal appendant, amongft the evidences of the lords Dacre of-the 
north, is here given at large. . 


if{c] Cron. Sim. Dunelm. col. 80. n. 22. 

[a] In Eboraco Civitate. : 

<© Comes de Moritonio habet ibi quatuordecim manfiones et duos bancos‘in ma- 
cello, et ecclefiam San&e Crucis. Has recepit Ofbernus filius Bozonis,: et 
“¢ quicquid ad eas pertinet. Hae manfiones fuerunt horum hominum, Sonulfi 1, 
‘© prefbiteri-1, Morulfi 1, Stirri 1, &c.” Et poftea, “ Waldinus intercepit duas 
<* manfiones Ketel prefbiteri, pro una manfione Sterre, &c.” f. 298. 

[e] Archaeologia, vol. I. p. 179. Drake’s Ebor. It is worthy of obfervation 
that the magnates or tenants,in capite in.the reign of the.Conqueror had.moft of 
them houfes in the capital city or town of the county where their poffeflions lay, 
which we may conclude were town refidences for them during the winter, or to 
be near the Curia Comitis ; and this gives-‘us a much higher idea of the polifhed 
manner of living of our Saxon anceftors than has been imagined. Of the twenty- 
-eight tenants in capite in the county of York, mentioned in-Doomfday-Book, 
twelve of them had houfes in the city of York; of which fome of thofe that be- 
longed to William de Percy, the refidence of whofe family in Walmgate was 

falled Perey’s Inne, fill belong to his defcendent the prefent earl of Egremont. 


«© HENRICUS 
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‘© Henricus rex Angliae, archiepifcopo Eboraci, &c. falu- 
‘¢ tem. § Sciatis me conceffifle Willielmo filio Ul’, et haeredibus 
fuis poft mortem ejus, in feodo et haereditate, terram fuam 
“© de Langefoffe, et de Thorpe, et de Meltemebia, et de Gevel- 
dala. ‘Venendam de me pro quatuor libris inde reddéndis mihi 
‘* per annum. Teftibus, Roberto de’ Ferrariis, et Waltero 
«© Efpec, et Rogero de Valoniis, et Fornone filio Sigulfi.. Apud 
«< Nottingham [ f ].” 

Tuis William feated himfelf at Grimcthorpe near Pockling- 
ton in the wapontake of Harthill, and had iffue Ralph his heir, 
whofe pofterity continued at the fame place, and were efteemed 
of the rank of barons, bearing fome time the name ‘de Giime- 
thorpe from their refidence; at others, that of Fitz-William, 
from their anceftor, William, fon of U/f; till in the thirteenth _ 
century they aflumed the name of Greyf{tock for the eftate of 


that family in Cumberland, which defcended to them from John 
lord Greyftock [¢1. 


Ir 

[f] Vince. N° 59 in Colleg. Armor. 

[g] In the reign of Henry III, Ralph Fitz-William de Grimethorpe married 
Joan, daughter of Thomas, lord Greyftock, and had iffue William, father of 
Ralph Fitz-William de Grimethorpe, fummoned to parliament from 23d of Ed- 
ward I. to 9 Edward II. inclufive. (Dugd. Sum. ad Parl. p. 11, et poftea ufq, p. 
102.) Onthis Ralph, John lord Greyftock, his coufin, or nepos collateralis of 
his grand mother, having no iflue or relations of the male-line, fettled the manor | 
and barony of Greyftock in Cumberland, and all his eftate, on condition he 
fhould found a college in the church at Greyftock, (Dugd. Baron, v. I. p. 740. 
Vince. N® 59. p. 256, in Coll. Armor.) for which donation Edward I, granted his 
licence dated at Odymor in France, 17 Auguft, 25 of his reign, 1297, the faid 
Ralph being then in his fervice beyond fea. (Vide Exemplar Chartae Vinc. N° 59. 
p- 257, ut fupra.) And John, lord Greyftock, dying in the 34th year of the fame 
reign, (Efch. 34 Ed. I. Ne 4o. Clauf. 34 Ed. I. m. 2.) he accordingly entered into 
poffefion, and affumed the name of Greyftock, but retained the Grimethorpe 
arms, as was formerly ufual; for in early times, before the ufe of autographs, 
and when feals were the only evidence, we find our anceftors were much more 
tenacious of fuch enfigns than of their nominal appellation; thus Jofceline de 

Vor. VI. H Louvain, 
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Ir may be obferved, that in thofe manors poffefled by U/fin 
the Eaft-Riding before the Conqueft, Settun is mentioned; ¢*¢ Jn 
«« Seitun, Ulf et Siuargert habuerunt, tempore regis Edvardi, fex 
*¢ carucatas terrae et dimidiam ad geldan, et fex carucae poffunt 
** 7hi effe, Sc.” [4] and it appears in the inquifition taken after 
the death of William, lord Greyftock, his lineal heir male, who 
died on the feaft-day of St. Margaret, 2oth July, 32 Edward II. 
1352, that he died feized (inter alia) of the barony of Grey- 
{tock, and the manors of Grimthorpe and Sefow in the Eaft- 
Riding of Yorkfhire [7]; by which it feems, that this eftate was 
fo fettled, that U/f could neither alienate it from his pofterity by 
giving it to the See of York, nor the Conqueror legally feize it, 
but that it continued in the male-line. Several authors have 
endeavoured to prove, that the fettlement of the crown of Eng- 
land on William I. was by the general confent of the people, 
and not by force, and that he came not to deprive the Englifh 
of their rights, but to difpofiefs thofe who unjuftly were en- 
joying any land to the difherifon of the king and his crown; 
and we find this opinion prevailed in very early ages, when 


Louvain, though a defcendent in the male line from the Carlovingian or fe- 
cond race of the kings of France, upon his marriage with the heirefs of Percy, 
chofe rather to affume her name than change his own arms. But in after-times, 
when the mode of quartering arms took place, the lords Greyftock of the Grime- 
thorpe family quartered ancient Greyftock with their. paternal coat; and one of 
them on his feat fignificantly placed the cufhion, the cognizance of the Greyftocks, 
within the chaplet of Grimethorpe, alluding to the merging of the eftate of the 
former family in the latter; as appears by fundry ancient deeds amongft the evi- 
dences of the earl of Surrey, who is the prefent poffeflor of the manor and barony 
of Greyftock, by defeent from Ralph Fitz-~William of Grimethorpe, 

[6] Doomfday- Book. 

fi] Efch. 32 Edw. III, No 43. 
much 
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much better evidence remained of the fact than we can now pof, -.”- 


fibly have [2]. 

Tue ftory of Edwin the Saxon related by Spelman is well 
known; who being, before the Conqueft, poffefled of the caftle 
of Sharnborne in Norfolk, William gave it to Warren, a Nor- 
man; on which Edwin comes into open court, and before the 
king demands his right, tells him it did, de jure, belong to him, 
upon this reafon of law, for that he had never taken up arms 
againft the king, either before his arrival or fince; whereupon 
the king, wiaculo juramenti afiriéfus, gave judgment of right 
again{t the Norman, and Edwin recovered the lordfhip [/]. 

Many other inftances of a like tendency are related by Mr. 
Petyt in his Ancient Rights of the Commons of England afferted, 
and by Atwood in his Fus Anglorum ab Antiquo; and indeed it 
is not poflible to fuppofe that fo numerous a people as the Ans 
glo-Saxons were would have fuffered themfelves to be held in 
fubjection by the {mall force the Norman brought hither, if the 
confequence was to be a total deprivation of their property. 
The end of all government is the benefit of the people, and 
wife and wealthy men in all ages have been for fupporting 
that power which could beft prote& their property, and of courfe 
have been averlfe to revolutions, which in civilized ftates have 
generally been brought about by the profligate and needy; the 
Saxons had long fuffered by a divided Heptarchy, and under the 
Danes and wifely confidered, that it was better policy to part 
with a fmall portion of their property to William, in order to 
add ftrength to his arms for the protection of the reft, than by 


[4] “ Le Conqueror ne vient pas pour oufter eux, qui avoient droiturell poffef- 
“ fion, mes de oufter eux que de Jour tort avoient occupie afcun terre en defherit- 
« ance del Roy et fon coronne.” Argumentum Anti-Normanicum, p. 63. Joh’es 
Shardelowe, unus fuftic. de Banco, 16 Ed, III. 

{/] Spelman’s Gloff. verbo DRencHEs, p. 184. 


H 2 an 


5 eae? Mr. Brooxe’s Account. of a | 
an Life rerR oppofition endanger the whole. Indeed, 1t may’ 
be faid, that when the general furvey was made, the Normans- 
were the only tenants in capite, which, except in a few in- 
{tances, is true; but this tenure feems to have been more hono-- 
rary than beneficial, and the real property of the land to have 
been vetted in the Walvafors,, who held under them, and were: 
chiefly Saxons; the Magnates, or fuperior lords, feem only to- 
have received a {mall acknowledgement, and to have fuperin-. 
tended thofe diftrits, which they are in Doomfday-Book faid: 
to have held of the king [mw]. And in the courfe of my re~ 
fearches in thefe fubjetts, various inftances have occurred, not 
only where the Saxons poffeffed lands before the Conqueft, and. 
held the fame of a Norman as tenant in capite after; but: where: 
they have been deprived of an eftate in one place, and had ax 
much larger given in another; where thofe who had none be-- 
fore had eftates granted, and where their pofterity inherit the- 
fame by defcent at this day. From all which we may con-- 
clude,. that the entrance of William I..into this kingdom was: 
more by compact with the people, than by conqueft with the- 
fword; and that,.as he did not come to abolifh the Anglo-Saxon: 
Jaws, it is probable that Ws/am, fon of U/f, enjoyed the manor: 
of Seton by hereditary right,. which. defcended. to. his pofterity,. 
the Grimethorps. 

Tue family of the. tute GHy Micke 6 continued to flourith till: 
the reign of Henry VII,. when Ralph, the laft: baron, died, 1ft: 
July, 1487, leaving Elizabeth, his grand-daughter,. daughter, 


[m] Aluric, the.fonof Richard A fchenald,.a Saxon, poffeffed the caftle of ‘Kirk-- 
by, or Pontefract, before the Conqueft, as appears in Leland’s Itinerary, which be-~ 
ing a.place of ftrength, fit to prote&t:the northern parts, William gave it to Ilbert~ 
de Lacy, one of his followers; yet this Aluric, and Swein his fon, held.a vat eftate - 
under Ibert at the time of the general furvey, of which.fome.of their defcendents . 
poffefs parts, as heirs-general, at this day. 
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of Sir Robert Greyftock, knt.. his eldeft fon, who died in his 
life-time, his heir; which Elizabeth married Thomas, lord Da- 
cres of Gillefland, and died 13th Auguft, 1516, feized, as ap- 
pears by inquifition, of all thofe manors which Henry I. granted 
to Villiam, {on of Ulf, her anceftor, viz. Grimethorpe, Fang- 
foffe, Meltouby, Givendale, and many others [”]. She had iffue: 
William lord. Dacres ; whofe grandfon George had two fifters: 
his coheirs,, Anne, married to Philip Howard earl of Arundel,, 
elde{t fon of Thomas duke of Norfolk; and Elizabeth,. to lord: 
William. Howard, his-younger brother, between whom the im- 
mente eftate of their brother was divided: Anne had the baro- 
nies of Greyftock in: Cumbeiland, and Wemme in Shropfhire,. 
&c. and Elizabeth the great barony of Gillefland in Cumber- - 
Jand, and the ancient Grimethorpe eftate in Yorkfhire, of which: 
Hynderfkelfe caftle near Malton was-the head, where of late the 
fine feat: called Caftle-Howard has been built. From Anne, the 
barony of Greyftock defcended to the right honourable the earl: 
of Surrey,. eldeft. fon of the duke of Norfolk, who is the pre-- 
fent poffeffor; and from Elizabeth defcended Charles-Frederic 
Howard, earl of Carlifle, who,. I am told, is poffefled of fome 
of the before-recited manors, which Henry I. granted to William: 
fon of Ulf [o]. 


[vx] A. 8. p. 335. in Colleg. Armor. 
[o] Ex.informat. Rev. W. Dade, Rector. de Barmefton. 


I.am, Sir, your moft faithful, . 


humble fervant; 
Herald’s College, London. - 
Feb. 16,.1778. : 
I..C. BROOKE.. 


IV... Accouné. 
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IV. Account of a fingular. Stone among the Rocks at 
Weft Hoadley, Suffex, EH Pownall, E/q. 
F.S. A, and F.R.5S. 


Read March 18, 1779. 


eeR, 


HE curious particulars which you had heard of, and 

had communicated to me, refpe€ting the great penfile- 
Rock at Weft Hoadley, in Suffex, (called by the people Great 
upon Little), raifed my curiofity, and determined me at a leifure 
day to make an excurfion to view and examine it. 

Tue following defcription confined to the fimple fad of the 
objet, with a portrait and plan [a] of it, is very much at your 
fervice: and although I have fubjoined fome fentiments of an 
opinion which I have, from repeated views of thefe forts of 
things, formed in my mind; yet I fend them not as giving mine 
but with defign to elicit your opinion, 

In the parifh of Weft Hoadley, about three or four miles 
fouth of Eaft-Grinfted, the ground in many places rifes in high 
ridges with craggy cliffs. About half a mile weft of Weft 
Hoadley church, there is a high narrow ridge covered with 
wood, ‘The edge of this is a craggy cliff compofed of enorm- 


[2] See Plate VI, 
ous 
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ous blocks of fand-{tone. The foil hath been intirely wathed 
from off them, and in many places from the interftices by which 
they are divided. One perceives thefe craggs, with bare broad 
white foreheads ; and as it were, overlooking the wood which 
cloaths the valley at their feet. In going to the place I paffed 
acro{s this deep valley, and was led by a narrow foot-path al- 
moft tracklefs, up to the cliff, which feems as one advances to 
hang over one’s head. The mind in this paflage is prepared 
with all the fufpended feelings of awe and reverence; and as one 
approaches this particular rock ftanding with its ftupendous 
bulk poited, feemingly in a miraculous manner, on a point, one 
is {truck with amazement. The recefs in which it f{tands hath, 
behind this rock, and the rocks which furround it, a withdrawn 
and reclufe paflage, which the eye cannot look into but with 
an idea of its coming from fome more fecrete and holy adyt. 
All thefe circumftances in an age of tutored fuperftition would 
give even to the firme{t minds the impreffions that lead to ido- 
latry. The rock which ftands thus poifed upon the edge, al- 
moft upon the point of another which appears juft above the 
furface of the earth, is a prodigious mafs. It is a parallelopipe- 
don, whofe height is about twenty feet, and whofe fides are 
as follows: 
feet. inches. 


1ft vg aay 
2d i, ree ae 
3d 199 9 


AU hae Sag 63—7 total. 
It is not as you may imagine exactly regular, and has therefore 
been differently eftimated from 487 to 500 tons weight: from 
the meafurements and paffing obfervations which I made, ac- 
cept the enclofed as a rough fketch of its plan, and of its po- 


fition refpeling the other rocks on which it ftands. I alfo 
I fend 
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{end you inclofed a view of it, which I compofed from feveral 
views taken as I could iketch them out from dif erent {tations 
on the fpot. It is upon the whole fuch a one as woul give you 
a pretty exact idea of the rock, its pofition, and fituation [4]. 

AxtTuoucyu it had been reprefented to you as an ancient 
druid monument, I was not led towards it on that confideration. 
I am not decided to refer indifcriminately at all times thefe 
itupendous objects to the Druids and their fyftem only. What- 
ever may be the impreffions which thefe appearances at firft 
make as effects of fuperior art and fomething above nature, 
they will often be found to be the mere effects of natural ac- 
cidents. 

Tuesf phaenomena however carrying in their features the 
marks of fome operation, fome activity other than the ordinary 
courfe of nature, and in the ftupendous-fcale of their magnitude 
fomething beyond any experience of the powers of man, have na- 
turally led minds prepared for fuch impreffions to the idea which 
has been commonly exprefied by the word magic. In lefs civilized 
or lefs enlightened ages they have led to actual idolatry. In ages 
wherein men, beginning to grow learned, affect, as the proverb 
expreffeth it, to fee further into a millftone than the vulgar eye 
doth, the fame impreflions have exatly in the fame manner led 
_ to an opinion, that thefe objects and their circumftances mutt 
have been the holy places and the confecrated idols of fome 
former religion. But unlefs I find fome concomitant external 
circumftances which evidently mark the hand or the vettiges 
of man, I have always remained in doubt as to the internal evi- 
dence of their religious origin or confecration. 1 muft own, 
at the fame time, that the air of myftery and fupernatural 
power which furrounds thefe obje€ts naturally forms the mind 
to a ton of religious fanaticifm, which it is not in the power of 


[4] See Plate VI. "4 
the 
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the human breaft not to feel, and from thefe notions they have 
commonly and too indifcriminately been fuppofed to have been 
religious > .d facred monuments, and in particular to have been 
thofe of the druid fuperftition.. But I own that I differ from this 
‘opinion as to this object. In the firft place the eaflern parts of this 
ifland were not much frequented by the Druids: on the contrary, 
it was invaded and poflefled by the Wicanders of the north- 
eaftern people, Saxons, &c. in much earlier periods of time than 
our common vulgate hiftories take notice of. _Thefe people had 
their rock monuments, both civil, religious, and fepulchral, of 
the moft ftupendous magnitude, as well as the Druids. If there- 
fore thefe kind of objets in thefe parts are to be referred to 
any interpofition of fuperftition, why not to that of thefe peo- 
ple? There are in thefe parts many remains which are evident- 
ly and decifively theirs; but there is another erigin to which 
they may be referred, I mean a purely Britith fuperftition, in 
which the miffions of the Druids had no interpofition. The 
Britons worfhiped the {pirit of fury or revenge under the name 
of Andreft, and facrificed the human being to this idol. The 
great wild of this county was facred to her, and was called in 

the Britifh tengue Coit-Andraed, which the northern people 
tranflated, and named in their languages Andraft-wald and An- 
_dred-beida, corruptly written Anderida. If this great {tone was 
ever any idol, why not the bloody rock Andraft? But without 
any reference to any of thefe fuperftitions, I am apt to confider 
many of thefe objects as mere natural phaenomena, whofe {tate 
in which they are found may be eafily explained from the com- 
mon operations of nature acting be the circumftances amidft 
which they are found. 

TueEse great penfile, poifed, rocking ftones, or piled mafles 
of rocks, are almoft always found on the edges of craggy cliffs, 
or.on the mountainous fides of rocky ground; where we fee ° 

Vou. VI, I how 
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how the wear and tear of time operates in fuch places, how 
the beating of ftorms, and wath of rains, for ages, have cleared 
away the earth from amidft the blocks and ftrata of thefe rocks, 
and left them bare, and many of them g/o/ées, almoft exa@tly as 
we now find them. We need refer to no other caufe for thefe 
effects in the firft inftance; yet I do allow, on the other hand, 
that the interpofition of man may have carried thefe opera- 
tions further on fome of thefe obje&s, than what nature would 
have given. After the common operations of nature (having 
worn and wafhed away the earth) may have laid open fome of 
thefe ftrange appearances, I can fuppofe that man may have car- 
ried this effect ftill further by totally clearing away all the remain- 
ing foil that furrounded thefe marvellous phaenomena: that either 
priefts profiting of their fupernatural appearance, and having def- 
tined them for confecration, did thus work them up to a kind of 
miracle; or that the common inhabitants of the diftri& [4] with- 
out any fuch defign, or any defign at all, have from mere curio- 
fity, following an extraordinary appearance which ftruck them, 
done the fame thing, by clearing away every thing which fur- 
rounded them, and leaving them thus naked and zlées. Cattle alfo 
getting into the excavations of fuch craggs will naturally loofen 
the foil about them, and render it more liable to wear and wath 
away.. There is by the road fide, which leads to Weft Hoad- 
Jey, avery great rock, of dimenfions much larger than thofe 
of the fubject of this letter, from under which, and from 
every fide of which alfo, except one corner which remains {till in- 
ferted, the earth hath been wathed away; this alfo refts upon a 
point, and with its enormous projection forms a cave, under whofe 
fhade and fhelter the cattle find a retreat from heat and weather, 


fb} That this great and extraordinary ftone has engaged the marked attention 
of the common inhabitants for many ages back, may be feen by multitude of 
names, and initials of names, of all dates cut in every part of it, 
Inope 
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I HOPE you will not conceive that I mean to account for the 
edifices and erections which the great cathedral-temples and 
conveniual-dwellings of the Druids exhibit from thefe kind of 
accidents or aidings. I have, on the contrary, the moft con- 
firmed perf{uafion that the priefts of thefe miffons had in ufe 
a power of mechanifm, not only beyond the conceptions of the 
ignorant people, among{t whom they dwelt, as above the hu- 
man power, and therefore from the, appellation of the fociety 
called Magick, but alfo above any thing (one inftance except- 
ed [c]) which modern practice knows. At the fame time I do 
believe, that many of the lefler holy places, the chapels and ta- 
bernacles of private priefts, many of the crom-iecks, kiftvang, 
logan ftones, judgment feats, oracular and fepulchral ftones, 
have been applied and confecrated to thefe feveral purpofes from 
the fuggeftions which nature, who had in part given them their | 
form, prompted. And I make no doubt if the Druids had re- 
fided in thefe parts, but that they would have adopted and con- 
fecrated this our Great upon Little, as one of their myfterious 


[¢] I refer here to the moving and tranfporting near forty miles the great granite 
rock, deftined for the pedeftal of the ftatue of the Zar Peter the Great. This 
rock, whole weight is 1200 tons, was found funken in a fwamp. The Count 
Carbars, of Ceffalonia, raifed it out of this fwamp, drew it upon rolling balls fe- 
veral miles by land. Then embarked it on a float, condu&ted down to Peterf- 
burg between two fhips, and again difembarked it. ‘The various difficulties he 
met with feemed unfurmountable ; the various different operations which this {tu- 
pendous work required, would really, had not this inftance proved the contrary, 
havé appeared to this day impracticable and impoffible. ‘The Count however, 
from a principled fcience in mechanics, which I do not believe any other man. 
pofiefies, planned fo fimple a procefs of operation as was fuperior to all difficul- 
ties. If any thing could exceed the plan and conduct of this enlightened {cience. 
The quicknefs and application of thofe refources, by which he repaired and over- 
came all accidents which occurred in the execution, did fo, as far as my reading 
goes. This work appears to me not only the greateft operation of mechanics 
which was ever effected in our wor'd, but unique. 

2 rocks, 
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rocks, one of their fymbols of the Numen, whom they taughe 
the people to worfhip. Other priefts alfo of the northern peo- 
ple might have done the fame. The object itfelf would iz= 
fpire, and the nature of the place where it is found would con- 


Jpire to this imagination. 
I coup not, whilft I was upon the fpot, hear of any other 


particulars than what IT have beforementioned.. After I was. 
come away, I was told of a cave fome where thereabouts, 
where a broom-maker had lived for many years. Perhaps it 
may become a days amufement to you, as this was to me, to, 
go and fearch it out, and examine it. 


Iam, Sir, 


Your moft humble Servant, 


T. POWNALT. 
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V. Odfervations on Reading Abbey, by Sir Henry 
Englefield, Bart. F.S. A. 


Read May 13, 1779» 


HE abbey of Benedictine monks at Reading, founded in: 

the year 1121 by Henry the Firft, rendered ftill more 
famous by his and the emprefs Maud’s burial there, was fecond. 
to few in this kingdom in its wealth,. honours, and magnifi- 
cence. The number of its religious was two hundred; and their 
abbot, who was a peer of parliament, gave place only to thofe 
of Glaftonbury and Saint Albans. His abbey anfwered in ftate- 
linefs to the rank and confequence he poffefled; and a proof of 
that is, that parliaments and councils have more than once been 
held in the great hall of the abbey. The fhattered and dif-- 
jointed ruins of the building, which now remain, bear a charac- 
ter of majefty very fingular and almoft peculiar to themfelves.. 
Stript by deftroyers of more than ordinary patience and in- 
duftry, of almoft every ftone which cafed the walls, they ftill,. 
though built only of fmall flints, defy the injuries of time and ~ 
weather, and have more the appearance of rocks than of the 
works of human hands. My refidence in the neighbourhood 
has given me frequent opportunities of examining thefe ruins, 
and the plan [a] and drawings now prefented to the infpection of 
the Society are the refult of my enquiries. I make no apology 


[a] See Plate VI*, 
Vou. VI, I 3 for 
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for this communication; it has long appeared to me, that a num- 
ber of furveys of the different abbies and cathedrals of this king- 
dom would be a fund of valuable information for thofe who 
ftudy the hiftory of architecture in England. With this view 
principally I have made this furvey. If any ufeful information — 
can be drawn from it, my end is anfwered. 

Tue abbey is fituated on a fmall gravelly eminence, hanging 
over the river Kennet on the fouth, and to the north com- 
manding a charming view of the Thames and its oppofite ele- 
gant fhores. On the weft it joins the town; and to the eaft 
looks over fine meadows to the junction of the two rivers. Its 
{cite was therefore dry, airy, and has an unlimited command of 
water, one branch of the Kennet running either in, or very near 
the precinét, and turning the abbey mills, which ftill remain 
nearly entire, a very curious fpecimen of the magnificence of 
the reft of the building. They are too far off to be fhewn in 
the plan. On entering the ruins from the Forbury (a Green 
known from time immemorial by that name), the firft {triking 
objects are two immenfe maffes of wall pitched with violence 
endways into the ground, as if by the force of powder, Ad- 
vancing further amongft heaps of proftrate. walls, the north fide 
of the cloifter appears, and, eaft of that, the remains of a fingular 
femicircular bow, marked (D) in the plan. South of that, and 
feparated from it by a paflage arched two ftories high, is the 
great hall, once moft probably the chapter houfe, open to the 
cloifters by three femicircular arches, with a window over each, 
and terminated to the eaft by a femicircle with five large win- 
dows in it. It is now difficult to fay, whether or not the win- 
dows were round-headed; they have much the appearance of an 
obtufe poirt, as have all the other windows remaining in the 
abbey, though the doors are every one round. The hall, though 
forty-two feet by feventy-nine, was vaulted with one femicir- 
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eular arch from wall to wall, apparently with ftone ribs, and 
the intervals filled up with a very curious fubftance, of which a 
{pecimen accompanies this. All thofe vaults which were to 
bear nothing were turned with this, which is evidently a tophus 
formed by fome petrifying {pring, and enclcfing the imprefiions 
of twigs, &c. Oue leaf is very fair. . This fubftance is very foft 
and extremely light, bearing only the proportion of 66 to 161 
of Portland {tone. | 
From what place this tophus comes I have not the leaft 

— guefs. Several people have thought it a fluid mortar run on the 
vault, but the flighteft infpection refutes that fuppofition, as itis 
all fquared and laid in regular courles, This attention .to 
lightening the vaults is, as far as 1 know, peculiar to this build- 
ing, and is probably taken from the Roman architects, to whofe 
{tyle indeed the whole appearance of this noble hall is ftrik- 
ingly fimilar, recalling to the mind the baths of the emperors 
rather than a Gothic abbey. Going fouthwards round the out- 
fide of this building, we came to a {mall door, and near it the 
remains of a ftair-cafe. ‘The door opens into a dark paflage, 
once vaulted, and communicating with the cloifters by a great 
door. The area of the cloifters is now a garden; the north and 
eaft walls have been defcribed. On the fouth fide is a great 
room, once probably the refectory, acceflible now only through 
Mr. Clement’s houfe, its door of entrance into the cloifter 
being walled up. This room is thirty-eight feet wide, by at 
leaft feventy-two long, and has been highly ornamented with a 
row of interfeting arches, and above that a fort of arcade run- 
ning round it. The hollows in the wall, of the lower orna- 
ment, only remain; but the whole end of the room bears its ane 
cient {tone work in the upper order, and is the only {pecimer 
of the ftyle of this building. The arches are rather of a fngu- 
lar form; but the manner of their evading the indefatigable 
aa | deftroyers: 
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deftroyers of the abbey is really interefting. Subfequent to the: 
original building fome alterations were made in this room when 

the arcades were filled up flufh, and the whole wall ftuccoed 

flat. Under this difguife the arches efcaped, and now the in- 
juries of time having peeled off the plafter and loofened the 

filling up, the arcades after a concealment of perhaps five cen- 

turies are once more reftored to view. ‘That this was the re- 

fectory may be conjectured {till further, from the appearance of 
the cloifter wall which has two neat ftone cupboards wrought 

in it, and between them a rough foundation, probably of the 

lavatory to which the cupboards belonged, for the reception of 
the neceflary towels &c. 

Tue refectory (if | may be permitted to call it fo) bears no 
marks of ever having been vaulted. ‘The weft wall of the clot- 
fter is till about ten feet high in its whole length, and has f{e- 
veral doors in it, great and fmall, leading probably to {maller 
offices, over which was the dormitory. ‘This at leaft was the 
cafe in moft abbies, and the plan of the abbey (now cathedral) 
of Durham is fo ftrikingly fimilar, 4s almoft to appear the fame 
building. 

-Ir muft feem fingular that I fhould not have mentioned the 
church, which in fo vaft a pile muft undoubtedly have been of | 
equal magnificence and folidity ; but fuch has been the care 
taken to deftroy it, that nothing but a very diligent fearch 
could have led me to a determination even of its fcite. The 
plan will fhew how very fmall the remains of it are; from their 
fituation however, north of the cloifters, (the ufual difpofition 
of our churches,) and the fize of the area enclofed by the foun- 
dations, I can have no doubt of their former ufe. 

Tue dimenfions of the church as deduced from thefe re- 
mains are as follow: 


Eaftern 
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| feet. feet. Thefe meafures 
Eaftern chapel 102 long, 55 broad, | are clear within 
Choir 98 34 ~ the walls. 

Side aifles 19 

Tranfept 196 56 


Nave probably ats 

I fay probably becaufe the weft end of the church is now en 
tirely deftroyed, and in its place a large and high rampart croffes 
the whole ruin through the cloifter court, and ends in a fort of 
horn work, commanding the Thames and its meadows north- 
ward, as in the plan. The meafure I have adopted brings the 
weft front to range with the cloifters as it ufually does. 

SHouxtp that have been the cafe, the extreme length of the 
church was about 420 feet; its breadth, exclufive of the tran- 
fept, g2. The bow window, mentioned before to exift eaft of 
the cloifters, was probably a chapel in the fouth tranfept, 
There is a circumftance which is really very fingular in the 
difpofition of the walls of the church; that is, that the fide ailes 
feem to have been feparated from the reft by continued walls, 
which ftill are in fome parts three feet above the turf; this in- 
deed I cannot account for, and this alone would have led me to 
doubt of the church having ftood as I have defcribed, did not 
the whole form anfwer fo well as to preclude any other defti- 
nation to thefe ruins. I fubmit the whole to the judgement of 
the more learned members of the Society. 

Near where the north tranfept joined the nave, a hollow 
remains in the earth, where almoft certainly a mine was fprung, 
which reduced the church to an heap of ruins, and pitched thofe 
vatt pieces of wall beforementioned into their prefent very fur- 
prifing fituation. Nothing now remains to be noticed, faving 
the outer wall of. enclofure, and the great gate of the abbey 
which ftill remains almoft entire. The gate is of that femi- 

bs , faxon 
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faxon ftyle which feems to prevail over moft parts of the build- 
ing, with pointed windows, and the arches of the gate round, all 
but one, and that very obtufe; yet, if conjecture might be ha- 
zarded, I fhould fet it fomewhat later than the body of the 
building, which had Saxon ornaments profufely beftowed on it, 
as is evident from the ftones worked up in feveral modern 
walls, whereas the gate-has no ornamented mouldings whatever. 
Many perfons now living remember its battlements. ‘The outer 
wall of enclofure is very inferior in ftrength to the reft of the’ 
ruins, and is probably of a much later date; a flat arched gate 
im one part of it confirms this fuppofition. It takes in too great 
an area to be fhewn in the plan, without reducing the whole to 
too fmalla feale. | . : 

Tue vatt ftrength of the walls and perfe€tion of their cement 
is a circumftance very worthy of notice. They were evidently 
built by laying courfe after courfe of the coating ‘ftone, and run- 
ning the interior parts full of fluid mortar, mixed with fmall 
flints. Where the walls were not coated with ftone, I fancy 
boards were ufed to confine the liquid wail, and their traces‘are 
in fome places vifible. Almoft every fort of Saxon moulding 
now known are to be difcovered on the ftones difperfed about 
the town, and fome very elegant ones not very common. The 
fone isa hard coarfe grained hmeftone, and contains fome pe- 
‘erifactions, but not many. 

‘Te report of a fubterranean communication with fome other 
houfe is here, as in many other places, current; and a cellar is’ 
faid to have a hole in it opening into the vault. From its pofi- 
tion it muft evidently have been a great drain. Perfons who 
have dug im the ruins have with more probability thought the 
Chapter houfe to be vaulted, from the extreme hollow found of 
the earth in digging. No opportunities. have however offered ta 
verify this. 
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References. 
The cloifter court now a garden 148 feet {quare. 
The chapter houfe. 78 by 42 
The refectory 72 by 38 
The fouth tranfept 7} 
The nef 
The choir . of the church 


The eaftern chapel | 
The north tranfept J 

A paffage vaulted two ftories 
A paffage vaulted 

A wall once enclofing rooms 
The great gate. 


The top of the rampart thrown up in the civil wars, which 
crofies the cloifter 

The ditch of the rdmpart 

The fpot where the mine was f{prung 

The leaning maffes of wall 

A fmall houfe built by the late lord Fane 

The remains of a ftair-cafe 

The lavatory 

Probable fituation of the dormitory. 
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VI. Odfervations upon a Paffage in Pliny’s Natural 
Hiftory, relative to the Temple of Diana at Ephe- 
fus. By Jofeph Windham, E/. 


Read November 18, 1779. 


| HE fubjec& of our prefent enquiry is a paffage in thé 
‘ 36th book of Pliny, relating to the celebrated Temple of 
Dina at Ephefus: it is very concife, but fo comprehenfive as 
to have engaged the attention of many learned commentators ; 
who in*their various explanations agree in little more than in 
confidering the text, taken as it ufually ftands, as genuine and 
uncorrupted; no verbal correGtion therefore can readily be ad- 
mitted: it runs thus, 


Plin. Hift. Nat. L. xxxv1. C. xiv. 

Magnificentie vera admiratio extat templum Ephefie 
Diane ducentis viginti annis fattum a tota Afia..... 

6 east Vniverfo templo longitudo eft cccexxv pedum, 
latitudo ccxx, Columnz centum viginti feptem a fingulis 
regibus fate, Lx pedum altitudine, ex his xxxvi celate, 
-quarum unaaScopa..... <« Operi prafuit Clefiphon 
architeétus . . . . fumma miracula epiftilia tanta molis 
attollr potuific, 2° 2-266. 
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Ir a comma is inferted after the word centum, the paragraph 
will be according to the propofed emendation, ‘ Columnae 
“ centum, viginti feptem a fingulis regibus factae” &c. In the 
porticos of this temple were one hundred columns, of which 
twenty feven were the gift of fo many kings, or princes; 
which conveys a meaning very different from that in which 
this paflage has been generally underftood; and upon the au- 
thority of this interpretation the truth of the annexed plan 
mut depend. - 

Tue more antient MSS. were feldom, if ever, pointed, that 
having been the work of later tranfcribers ; any alteration there- 
fore in this particular, or the inferting a comma in a place 
which admits of fo much doubt, may not poffibly be confidered 
as too great a liberty, efpecially where fuch addition evidently 
tends to elucidate the text. 


Onze great and principal objection to the reading hitherto adopt- 
ed, arifes from the conclufions which have eda drawn from it, 
and which are totally repugnant to the fymmetry and proportion 
obferved by the antients in the form of their temples, and as 
uniformly adhered to in thofe of which there are any remains. 
In no refpect therefore can one hundred and twenty-feven, or 
any odd number of columns, be admitted in the ftyle called 
Aim|e@, of which the Temple of Diana is cited as an exam- 
ple. To this may be added the very improbable fuppofition 
that one hundred and twenty-feven Afiatic kings fhould each 
have contributed a column, whether this circumftance is cone 
fidered as alluding to the former temple built by Ctefiphon and 
Metagenes, or to the latter, ere¢ted, or more properly repaired, 
in the time of Alexander; the columns, and the greater part of 
the materials, not being of anature to be deftroyed by fire. 
Perhaps when Pliny fays ae this building was raifed at the 

4 joint 
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joint coft of the cities and communities of Afia [a], he does not 
mean to conclude private offerings and donations, on fuch oc- 
cafions very liberally beftowed. It is certain, that the propo- 
fal made by Alexander of furnifhing the expences for this work, 
provided he might enjoy the honour of the dedication, was re= 
jected by the Ephefians, 

In the memoirs of the academy of Cortona, is a treatife 
written upon this fubje@ by the Marchefe Poleni, who from his. 
acknowledged {kil in archite€ture, and profound erudition as. 
an antiquary,. has been enabled. to throw light upon many paf- 
fages till his time held obfcure.. If im the prefent inftance his. 
ideas fail of their ufual clearnefs and. perfpicuity, it is furely to: 
be inferred that the text itfelf, when. rendered agreeably to its. 
common acceptation, is deficient, and that fome further iluf- 
tration is neceffary; his interpretation.certainly deviates in many 
refpects from the rules of that art, by him in other places fo. 
well explained. Thefe obfervations muft be underftood of the 
mechanical, or architeCtural part of his differtation, which upon: 
the whole is very learned and ingenious. 


{2] See Chandler’s Afia, p. 137. *%¢ Croefus was. atthe expence of many of 
s* the columns.” , 
(ibid. p. 198.) Speaking of the temple at Jackly. ‘* The fabric tottering 
% with age was gradually renewed, chiefly. by the contributions of the Stephane- 
** phori, or high priefts. For on feven columns is an infcription, which may 
-“© be thus tranflared—Leo Quintus, fon of Leo, when Stephanephorus gave 
“¢ this column, as he had promifed, with the bafe and capital. On five more of the 
“ columns—lIncrecrates, fon of Inerecrates, chief phyfician of the city, when 
‘¢ Stephanephorus gave this column, with the bafe and capital, Tryphaena his. 
“¢ daughter herfelf, likewife Stephanephorus and Gymnefiarch,. haying provid- 
4s. 60 it, 

In the court.of the temple of the Sun at Palmyra are confoles projecting againft: 
the columns for fupporting ftatues, probably of benefactors and contributors to 
she building, The fame may be obferved in the long porticos. 
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In the difpofition of his plan, having fuppofed that the one 
hundred and twenty-feven columns of the text are not to be 
confined to thofe alone which conftitute the Av)ee@, or out- 
ward portico, he includes others of a fmaller diameter, placing 
them within as an ornament to the cella, apparently for the fole 
purpofe of compleating this number; but it does not appear 
that Pliny means to treat:of any columns except of fuch as com- 
pofed the exterior circumference, all equally fixty feet in hight. 
He has alfo in his defign very much contrated the length of 
this itru€ture by allowing fifteen columns only on the fides, 
being one lefs‘than double the number of thofe in front; having - 
followed the manner ufed by the Romans in later times, whofe 
practice in this refpeét differed greatly from the ftyle of that 
early period of Grecian architecture now «under confideration. 

Tis period comprehends a {pace of about two hundred years, 
from the age of Solon and Pythagoras, when the temple of 
Jupiter at Olympia, that of Diana at Ephefus, thofe of Sicily 
and Paeftum were begun, to the time when, under the admi- 
niftration of Pericles, -the arts of Greece arrived at their high- 
eft degree of excellence. ‘Then was the temple of Minerva in 
the Acropolis erected, in exa€t imitation, as we may judge by 
the defcription of -Paufanias, of that of Jupiter at Olympia; then 
probably was the temple of Diana finifhed, as we are informed 
by Pliny that it was two hundred and twenty years in build- 


ne [4], and that one of the columns was carved by Scopas. 
Thefe 


[4] By the following Epigram inthe Anthologia, it appears that the Temple 
ef Diana furpaffed all others in magnificence. 
Avliroilpou. 
Kas xpavaxs BabrwG Emdpopnoy CUTE TEMOSs 
Kai rov er ee Znva xl nuyarcnyy 
Karey 1 aiwpna, 2, nedsow xodrorcoy, 
Kau peyov avmesvay wupapasduy xepusclavy 


Myapaoe 
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Thefe temples had all of them in length more than twice the 
number of the columns in front. Thus in a very ancient tem- 
ple at Corinth are 8 in front, 17 on the fides. 

In the temple of Thefeus are 6 in front, 13 on the fides. 

Tue temple of Minerva has 8 in front, 17 on the fides. 

The temples at Paeftum, thofe in Sicily, and in the Pelopon-- 
nefus, may be cited as authorities for our prefent purpofe. 

Ir is a conjecture not improbable, that moft of thefe antient- 
buildings were hypethras, or open at the top; that many of 
them were fo is-certain. Juftin, {peaking of the temple of | 
Apollo at Delphi, has thefe words : - 

<¢ Antiftites et vates adveniffe deum clamant, eumque fe vi-- 
«¢ diffe: defilientem in-templum per culminis aperta fafti-- 
“hab dotreg. ci 8: 
Alfo Paufanias in Atticis:: 
Eou o¢ yaog Hoas, ele Jupas, ele opopoy exw. 
Euripides. Ion-v. 177, fpeaking to the birds who built theirr 
nefts in the temple :- 
—Xwpwy ev Orveeic 
Tass AApee woudepyer 
H vasvos ToGusov, 
As avabywoilee un Crur)gec: 
Naos Yor Dose. . 


Muawa te Mavawdrs10.medwpiov 3 wAX’ or ecedov.u 
ApleidGr vepewy arr Seovlee dowcy, 

Kesva: prev nraupwlo te, unv nde vorg Orvmme « 
AMG, sdev ww Toy exavyacalo. 

The idol was of very great antiquity, of wood: it was gorgeoufly apparelled, ' 
the veft embroidered with emblems and fymbolical devices: and, to prevent its tot~ - 
tering, a bar of metal, itis likely, of gold, was placed under each hand. A veil : 
or curtain, which was drawn up from the floor to, the cieling, hid it from view, , 
except while feryice was performing in the temple, (See Chandler’s Afia, p. 134.) 

| i ee Clemens; 


ve: Mr. WinpHamM on the 
Clemens Alexandrinus de Egyptuis : 

Tay Asyur] icy vepeey OL cogailcélor to rns Abnvas £006 varoriOoev 
CLPUPIT HS. 

Asour the middle of the laft century the temple of Minerva 
Parthenon at Athens was. nearly entire; round the cella was 
a portico of two orders of columns, fupporting a roof evident~- 
ly of a later conftruction than the reft of the building, and pro- 
bably added when it was firft ufed, by the Greek, Chriftians: 
this temple as well as that of Jupiter at Olympia appears to 
have been an Hypethros [c]. When Vitruvius compofed his 
work, the front ef this fpecies of temple was ornamented with 
ten columns as its charaGteriftic mark; but it was by no means 
effentially fo, fince the example quoted by him is an otaftyle, 
by which he might mean to defcribe the temple in the acropo- 
lis. «* Hujus (Hypethros) exemplar Romae non eft, fed Athenis 
« o€taftylos, et in templo Jovis Olympiae.”’ At Paeftum are re- 
mains of an hypethros having only fix columns in front; an« 
other alfo in the ifland of Egina. 

Own the medals of the antients which have temples. on the 
reverfe, an ornament as frequently to be feen which conftitutes 
the upper member of the cornice, and ferves as a finifhing to 
the triangular pediment round which it is continued. This 
moulding from its delicate form being lefs able to refift the ine 


[c] Paufanias feems to defcribe an Hypethros in fpeaking of the temple of Mie 
merva at Tegea. 

‘¢ This temple is not equalled in fplendor by any in the Peloponnefuss The 
4¢ lower order of columns is Doric; upon thefe the Corinthian; on the outfide, 
4¢ the pillars are of Ionic work. ‘The architeét was Scopas.” 

The two orders of columns abovementioned formed the inclofure of the Hypea 
thros, or open fpace in the centre of the cella. There is a great refemblance be- 
aween the temple here treated of and that at Ephefus. 
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juries of time, or violence, than any part of the entablature, 
is not often found amongft the remains of antiquity. Some 
traces of it however may be difcovered. At Athens in the Cho- 
ragic monument of Lyficrates, where it is ftill preferved very 
perfe&. See Stuart, c. 111. and the ornaments at the end of: 
that fection. 

In the entrance to the portico of O€tavia at Rome, this or- 
nament [d] bears the impreffion of an eagle (b). 

Ar Carleon in Monmouthfhire was a temple decorated in 
this manner. Many Roman tiles, ftamped with a very rude re- 
prefentation of a Venus (c) Marina, have been found in the 
river Ufk near that place; one of thefe is now at Salifbury. 
Many tiles of the fame kind, bearing the figures of mafks or 
other grotefque ornaments, have likewife been difcovered at 
Pompeii. It appears:that the antients ufually terminated their 
buildings with a moulding of this form. 

Ir now remains that we collect into one view the moft ma- 
terial circumftances relative to the point in queftion. Vitruvius, 
after enumerating various modes of building ufed in his time 
for religious worfhip, continues. ‘+ Dipteros o€taftylos in-pro- 
‘* nao et poftico, fed circa eadem duplices habet ordines colum- 
«‘ narum, ubi eft aedes Quirini Dorica, et Ephefiae Dianae Io- 
“« nica, a Ctefiphonte conftituta.” 
 Purny has before informed us, that the columns were fixty 
feet in height. In the following place he determines their dia- 
meter: ‘ In Ephefiae Dianae aede, de qua prius fuit fermo, 
«‘ primum columnis fpirae fubditae, placuitque altitudinis oc- 
*¢ tava pars in craflitudine. L. xxxvi. c. 23. | 

Vitruvius, |. iv.c. 1. ** Poftea Iones Dianae conttituere 
«¢ aedem quaerentes, fecerunt primum columnae craflitudinem 


{d] See Degodetz, Piranefi Ant, tom. lil. ; 
Vot. VI. L 6¢ altitudinis 


74 Mr, Winpuam on the 
«+. altitudinis otava parte.” This diameter, or pent part, is ine 
the prefent inftance feven feet fix. inches. 

In the 4th chapter of the 4th book, Vitruvius dire&ts twa: 
columns.to be placed between.the antae of the pronaos.or vefti- 
bule, as in the plan (aa); thefe are of the fame height as thofe in. 
front, and are-intended to feparate the pronaos from the portico 
in temples. where the breadth exceeds twenty feet. When the: 
breadth is more than forty feet, he adds two other columns, 
equal in height, but fomething lefs in. qugmneter, OBpoHS to the: 
former. See the plan. (bb), — 

AFTER having. thus confidered the form of thi Estate| the 
nmumber and difpofition. of the columns, it wall. be proper:to: 
fhew how. nearly the dimenfions, according to.the prefent plan,. 
correfpond with thofe delivered by Pliny. 

In odtaftyle. temples, according to Vitruvius, the {pecies of. 
intercolumniation, called euftyle, is to be ufed ; and.he. gives as : 
an example the. temple of Bacchus in Afia. ‘This manner is here- 
followed, leaving out the inches.in each account ;, thusin.the fide - 
intercolumniations of two-diameters and 1- “fourtle. will be fixteen . 
feet; the center intercolumniation of three diameters, twenty- 
two. feet. We. are likewife told by Philo Byzantrus. that the. 
afcent was compofed of ten fteps be base ‘Primum quidem. de foris ; 
‘s decem. graduum ec nema artifex fubftituit, ad bafim emi- 
** nentem erigens;” the. area af the. portico forming the ele-. 
venth. The projection of this whole fubafement, fuppofing each - 
{tep to project about two feet, is twenty-one. feet beyond the bafe - 
of the columns. ‘Thefe numbers produce for the length’ of this. 
temple four hundred and twenty-five feet fix inches; and for its. 
breadth ; two hundred and twenty as. given by Pliny; the. 
length exceeding his account only fix inches... 


{e] V. Acad, di Cortona, t. I. p. it.. pag. 29.. Chandler’s Afia, p. 137¢ 
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THE proportions of the architrave over the columns in the 
center may appear exceflive ; Lut it muft be remarked, that the 
blocks of marble employed in this wonderful ftructure excited 
the greateft admiration. «‘ Summa miracula epiftilia tantae mo- 
** lis attolli potuiffe [f].” Over the door is faid to have been 
a {tone of fo enormous a fize, that the architect defpaired of 
being able to raife it to the height required; when the goddefs 
herfelf appearing in a dream, comforted him, and in the morn- 
ing it was found in its proper place. 

Tue greater ftrefs has been laid upon the feveral paflages of 
Pliny and Vitruvius defcribing what exifted in their time, fince 
the very ruins of this once celebrated edifice are now fo totally 
obliterated, that modern travellers differing from each other 
have not only affigned various fpots upon which they fuppofe it 
to have ftood, but have likewife, in direct contradiGtion both to 
the medals and the writings of antiquity, defcribed it as of 
Doric conftru€tion, deceived perhaps by remains of Doric co- 
lumns, which they have imagined to belong to this building. 

Mucu additional information might be collected on this fub- 
ject, chiefly hiftorical; for which Chandler, Spon, and other 
writers, may be confulted; the obfervations neceflary to the 
illuftrating the given quotation from Pliny being fubmitted to 
the opinion of the Society ; and thefe perhaps have already beem 
too far extended, we . 


[f] Pliny, loc. cit. 
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VIL. Remarks on the antient Pronunciation of the French 
Language, by the Rev. Mr. Bowle, F.A.S. Ina 
Letter to the Rev. Mr. Norris, Secretary. 


‘Read November 25, 1779 


REVEREND SIR, 


MONG tthe feveral writers who have exercifed their ta- 
lents on that inexhauftible fund of criticifm the works . 
of Shakefpeare, Dr. Farmer in his Effay on his learning con- 
fefledly ftands foremoft. My prefent bufinefs to you, < and 
the Society, is to point out a miftake of his, and fome other 
commentators, on the following French paffage in Henry V. 
ad 4. * Eft-il impoflible d’efchapper la force de ton Bras?” Piftol, 
“¢ Brafs, cur, thou damned and luxurious mountain goat, offer’ {t 
me Brafs 2” Whether this came from the pen of Shakefpeare or 
no, as it is not in the quarto of 1608 in my poflefflion, is fo- 
reign to the prefent purpofe, but feems to evince that it was then 
fo pronounced, as it would now be by an Englifhman totally un- 
acquainted with the French mode of pronunciation. The affon- 
ance was undoubtedly in this inftance as in what follows: French 
foldier. ** O pardonnez moy.” Piftol. ‘* Sayft thou me fo; is that 
'aton of moys?” Mr. Johnton makes a doubt, fays Dr. Farmer [a], 
whether the pronunciation of the French language may not be 


[a] Effay on the learning of Shakefpeare, p. 87. 
changed 
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changed fince Shakefpeare’s time: but this does not appear to be 


the cafe, at leaft in this termination. The following authorities, . 


which very probably efcaped the fearches of this diligent en- 
quirer, will I think amount to proof pofitive, that the pronun- 


ciation of the French language has materially varied, and that: 
it was originally pronounced as we do thofe French words, . 


which: are become a part of our own language. Theodore Beza 


in his De Francicae Lingue recta pronunciatione Traétatus. Ge-- 


neve, 1584, 8vo. p. 34. {peaking of the letter /; fays; ‘* Haec 
«© confonans _/uo native fibilo femper profertur dictionem incipiens. 
«‘ Intra ipfam autem didtionem, fi inter duas vocales deprehenda- 


* tur, tunc leniffimo /o//o ut Zain Hebreorum et Francorum Zeta : | 


*¢ pronunciatur, ut caufe, raifon, ofer, &c. quae fic efferuntur ac. 


“ fi {criberentur cauze, raizon, oxer: idque ufque adeo perpetuum 
«¢ eft, ut etiam haec litera diCtionem finiens, et-inter duas vocales 


+ 


«¢-deprehenfa fimiliter pronuncietur.” From: whience it may be - 
fafely inferred that the fwas not totally dropt, but was more: 
or lefs retained nativo fuo fibilo even at. the end of words where: 
no vowels followed ; as pas a pas, de pisen pis, vis avis, where 
according to Richelet in modern pronunciation on” la fait enten-- 
dre. And this genuine pure mode of:expreflion unadulterated 


by modern refinement is ftill in ufe amongft us,. asa crouf? of. 


bread,. ouf?. a man out of his pofleflion, Aonef, and the like.. 
As to this aft word, Pafquier,.who died at 87 in 1615, fays the: 
fwas in his youth pronounced, but afterwards turned into a: 
very long E.. The O yes of a modern eryer in a louder tone, . 
but with the fame modification of voice with which we fome-- 
times exprefs a familiar affent, may very probably have been the. 


old manner of expreflion. To calenge 1s to.this day in, ufe 


among the commonalty in the weft of England: and who cai: 
demonftrate. it.to be wrong?:I find the word fo ufed in the old: 
' French: 
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French Romance of Huon de Bourdeaux, Ed. Lyons, 1612, 8vo. 
-p. 618. -* Je te calenge la terre la quelle fera mienne.” It is alfo 
to be found in Halle’s Chronicle, Edward V. f. 1. “ Their fa- 
ther began not by war, but by law to «calenge the croune of 
England.” But to return to what gave rife to this enquiry, I 
have only to add, that, without this pronunciation which I 
have endeavoured to eftablith, Piftol’s reply is totally devoid of 
fenfe or meaning. 


J. BOWLE. 


P. §. As it is neceffary to produce proper vouchers for what 
is above afferted, they are here added; with this farther view to 
fhew that the feveral letters were originally pronounced diftinét- 
ly. ¢ Voyant le monde par un jugement delicat mors proferes 
avec toutes leurs lettres e{tre un peu trop rudes au fon des au- 
« reilles, on reforma au long aller cette groffiere fagon de parler 
“en une plus douce, et au lieu d’e/chole, efablir, &c. avec 
* prononciation de chaque lettre, et element, l’on s’accouftuma de 
‘ dire, école, établir, &c. vray que tousjours eft demeuré l’ancien 
“ fon en ces mots e/pece, et ef/perer, mais peut eftre que quel- 
“ que jour viendronts-ils au rang des autres, aufli bien que de 
« nofire temps ce mot d’honnefe (auquel en ma jeuneffe j'ay veu 
* prononcer Ja lettre de S,) s’eft maintenant tourné en un E, 
* fort long.’ Pafquier, Recherches de Ja France, \. viii. ch. 1 


676. ed. Paris, 1633. fol. 
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WIIT.. Ob/ervations on the Plague in England, by the 
Rev. Mr. Pegge. In a Letter to Mr. Gough. 


Read January 13, 17800 


DEAR SIRs, 


SHOUGH LIefteem it to be criminal: in fome degree to: 
_ be dropping falfe hints.and fuggeftions about. any mat-- 
ters that may materially.affect the. public, or-raifing groundlefs 


fears and apprehenfions concerning the plague, or war, or any 


other. the like alarming fubjects;_ yet 1 doubt-I fhall be but too 
well juftified.in declaring, that at this juncture we appear to be. 
in imminent danger of having the peftilence imported into this 
ifland.. It now rages violently at Con/lantinople, in the Levant, , 
and in 4frica; infomuch that all the neighbouring nations, as 
we learn from the public prints, are taking all neceflary precau- 
tions againft it; and adminiftration here.at home have thought. 
proper to double the quarantine. 


TuE great port of London, and the out-ports, have doubtlefs 
the moft reafon.to.be. upon their guard on thefe terrifying oc-. 
cafions ; but give me.leave, Sir, neverthelefs, to obferve.to you, 
that. even we,,who live at fo great a diftance from the metro-- 

polis,., 
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polis, or any other fea-port, are not totally exempt from danger, 
whenever the plague happens to invade this kingdom, as will 
appear from the relation which I am now going to give you of 
what formerly pafled, in reference to the pshe in this inland 
county, of Derby. + 

Ar Chefterfield the seed sea: 2 Oaober, 1586, as I$ €X~ 
prefly remarked in the parifh-regifter, where in: the margin it 
is called the great plague to diftinguifh it from a lefs fatal in- 
fection that broke out A. 1608-9. In November there were 
fifteen burials; after which it feems to have ceafed for the win- 
ter, but appeared again in May 1587, where there were fifteen 
burials, and in nite fifty-four. It continued to rage till No- 
vember, for as in the month of December there are only five 
deaths, which is fcarce more than common in this large parifh, 
it may be faid to have ftopt in November. ‘The latter or leffer 
plague at Chefterfield began 18 March r608-9; fo it is noted 
in the margin of the regifter again. “This féems to have lafted 
only April and May, and not to have been very fatal. 

Tue plague, Sir, raged at Brimington, a hamlet in the parith 
of Chefterfield, at the beginning of the laft century. But the 
beft account of it that can now be procured, is deficient in one 
material refpe&t, fince it never could be known with certainty, 
not éven after the ftriteft enquiries, in what manner the dif- 
temper was brought thither. But though the mode of convey- 
ance be not precifely known, yet, in all probability, it came 
from London, where, according to Mr. Stowe, it raged furioufly 
the fame year [a], and from whence many people then fled into 
‘the country [4]. However, the fickne/s, as it was commonly 
then called, appeared at Brimington at the end of O&ober 1603, 
between which time and January 2 following there died, at 

[a] Stowe, p. 857. Dr. R. Brooke’s Hift, of Peftil. Diftempers, p. 33. 

[6] Stowe, ibid. 
this 
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this {mall place, and were there buried, five men and four wo- 
men, as appears from the parith-regifler of Cheflerfield. ‘The 
diftemper never {pread thence to Cheflerfield, nor into any other 
neighbouring places, fo far as can now be difcovered: indeed, 
as to the adjoining parith of Whittington, whence I write this, 
Proper precaution was taken to prevent its getting thither ; the 
bridge, called Goofe- Acre-Bridge (fo named from a field at the 
foot of it,) and then the principal communication with Whit- 
tington, being pulled down at this time [c], that fo all inter- 
courfe might be broken of with the infected at Brimingion, 

THE meafures purfued. by the inhabitants of Brimington 
among themfelves are only known by tradition, which informs 
that fome cabins were erected in a field there now called fr om| 
thence Cadbin-jield. 

Tue plague appeared at Be/par, in the parith of Dufield, 
A. 1609. I don’t find the infection at London in that year, but 
Stowe obferves, that A. 1604 it pleafed the Almighty to vifit 
the whole land with peftilence, London only excepted ; whence: 
it fhould feem to have continued difperfing itfelf, for fome 
years, in country places, or rather the feeds of the diforder lay 
hidden in cloaths, or other receptacles favourable to them [d]; 
however, the. malady broke out at Be/par A. 1609, and fifty- 


[c] This bridge, of which fome remains are now to be feen in the river Rother 
at low water, was never after re-edified ; for though one Martin Woftenholme, 
of Eckington, wanted to have it rebuilt, and for that purpofe indidted it, the peo- 
ple of Bri:nington ftood trial with him, and caft him at the quarter-feflions, about 
A. D. 1692. A lane goes down from Brimington northward to the place where 
the bridge flood, and another from Whittington fouthward, and thefe lanes 
plainly point out the guondam fite of the bridge. ‘This was then a great road for : 
packhorfes from the vicinal parts of Derbyfhire and Yorkfhire, which, after they 
had croffed the water, proceeded through Brimington, and over the moor there, 
for London. The only road fiom Whittington to Brimington now is by the 
New: Bridge; fo called in refpect of that afd one pulled down as above, 

[da] See Dr. Mead’s works, D. 2.90. 
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ene perfons died of it there, between May rand’ September 
30, as the regifter of Duffield fhews.. This again appears to 
have been a confined and very local difafter, fince one does noe 
hear of tts {preading into any. other places. in. that neighbour- 
hood. 

Tue plague again: juf made: its. appearance (for it did not 
fpread even in the place) at Holmesfield in the parifh of Dron- 
field, about the fame time, as. we learn from this fingle entry. 
in the regifter of Dronfield, « William Townefend, curate of 
«© Holmesfeild,. who died of the plague, was buried in Holmef- 
«© feild chappell yeard 12 Mar. 1609.” 

_ in the clofe of the year 1664 began that ever memorable 
plague at London, which, in a little above a year, killed, as Dr.. 
Hodges [ej], Dr. C. Brookes and Monf. Rapin tell us, 100,000: 
perfons [ f], and was carried to Eyam in the Peak of Derby- 
foire by means. of a box fent from London to.a: Taylor in that: 
village, containing fome materials relating to his trade[g]. Dra 
Mead’s narrative concerning its ravages there is as follows: 

‘ A seERvVANT, who firft opened the forefaid box, complain« 
‘ing that the goods were damp, was ordered to dny them at: 
‘the fire; but in doing it was feized with the plague, and: 
* died: the fame misfortune extended to all the reft of. the fa-. 
* mily, except the taylors wife, who alone furvived.. From: 
¢ hence the diftemper {pread about, and. deftroyed in that vil-- 
‘ lage, and. the reft of the parifh, though.a fmall one, between: 
“ two and three hundred perfons. But notwithftanding this foi ~ 
* great violence of the difeafe, it was reftrained from reaching 
‘ beyond that parifh. by the care of the reCtor ;. from. whofe: 


fe] Loimotogia, p. 28: 

ea Others fay, 68,596. Dr. Hodges in the Table; Annot.. on Rapin II.. 
p. 641. Maitland I. p. 430, Here they {peak of the Bills of mortality. merely, 

[g]. Dr..Mead, p. 290. | | 
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fon, and another worthy gentleman, J have the relation. 
¢ This clergyman advifed, that the fick fhould be removed into 
‘ huts and barracks built upon the common; and procuring the 
* intereft of the then earl of Devonfhire, that the people fhould 
¢ be well furnifhed with provifions, he took effe€tual care, that 
‘no one fhould go out of the parifh; and by this means he 
* protected his neighbours from infe€tion with compleat fuc- 
* cefs [A].’ 

Tue rector here commended, both for his care and tendernefs 
towards his parifhioners, and his prudence in conducting this 
dangerous bufinefs fo happily, was the Rev. Mr. William Mom- 
peflon; and his wife [7], who was before confumptive and infifted 
upon ftaying with him, when he fent his children away from 
the place, died of the diftemper. Mr. Mompeffon, ina letter I 
have feen, fays, feventy-fix families were vifited with the cala- 
mity, and two hundred fifty-nine perfons died. His man-fer- 
vant had the diftemper, and upon the appearance of the tu- 
mour he gave him feveral chymical antidotes [4], which had a 
very kind operation, and with the bleffing of God kept the 
venom from his heart, as he expreffes it [/], and after the tu- 
mour broke he was well ; his maid, a circumftance very fortu- 
nate for him, continued in health all the time. The defun& 
were interred on the common abovementioned, where the 
grave-ftones of feveral are ftill remaining. I would add, that 
Mr. Robert Standley, who had been minifter and regifter here, 
but difplaced A. 1662, continued at Eyam all the time of the 
peftilence, ‘And, as my author writes, though not then a mi- 

[4] Dr. Mead, p. 291. 
[2] Catharine, daughter of Ralph Carr of Cocken in bifhoprick of Durham, 
Efq. She died Aug. 25, 1666. 
{#] See the Dire&tions for the Plague by Coll. of Phyficians 1665. in Ded., 
and p. 33. ) 
{/] See Dr, Hodges, p. 74. 
M 2 ¢ nifter 
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‘ nifter of that place, yet he fhewed himfelf both a minifter, 
‘ and did many good offices to that place, during that fore and 
¢ very mortal vifitation [/].’ 

’Trs obfervable, that the poor patients, Mr. Mompeffon’s pri- 
foners, as one-may term them, at Eyam, principally depended 
on the liberality, countenance and intereft of William, the third 
eatl of Devonfhire (who came to the title A. 1628 and died A. 
1684) for their maintenance and fupport, during this horrible 
calamity. But this, I imagine, might be partly in confequence 
of the orders, or directions, iffued by his majefty and the privy- 
council, impowering the juftices to levy money for the fervice 
of infeéted places, as was ufual on fuch occafions. I fay as. 
ufwal; for though the regulations given out at this time, when 
the malacy was fo grievous and extenfive, have not at prefent 
occurred to me, yet one has reafon to infer the exiftence of 
them, from former precedents and practices [m]. 1 find in cer- 
tain memorandums taken by me from Sir Edward Dering’s. 
library at Surenden, that when the town of Afhford, and Ken- 
nington, a village in that neighbourhood, were vifited with the 
plague A. 1625 [], the juftices, 4 July, direfted the lower 
half-hundred of Calehill to contribute 17. 195. 6d. towards their 
aflittance, the inhabitants of Afhford and Kennittgton not being: 
able to defray the neceflary expences; and this was im perfuance 
of the fiatute and orders from his majefty and lords of the coun- 
cil. The plague increafed at Afhford, and in a fecond letter, 
1 Augult, 1625, the juftices fet forth, that the inhabitants are 
not able ¢ to relieve and orderly to attend the fick, and to beare 
« abowt the charges of theyr other poore artificers, who for 


[7] Porter’s Life of Mr. John Hieron, p. sr. 
[m] Strype on Stowe’s Survey of London, IU. p. 544. 565. 
[7] This was a very deftructive plague, Stowe, p. 1041, Maitland, Lp. 299+ 
430. Rapin, I. p. 244. 
© want 
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¢ want of trade muft of neceflity be provided for, or els they 
¢ will be forced for the fuccor of theyr lives to break forthe of 
* that towne, to the great danger of the country; and for that 
* by the law, and by vertue of a late order commenaed from bis 
* majefly’s privy-council to be executed during this tyme of in-: 
* fection, we are to take order for theyr reliefe, taxing and af- 
* feffing the inhabitants within five miles of the places infect- 
ed, or to extend the faid taxing to other parts, or in any 
¢ other limitts,, as to us fhall be thowght requifite,’ and there- 
fore they order the faid half-hundred to collect 3 /. intended: 
for a month’s provifion for the poor people of the town of 
Afthford. 

Tuus it fhould feem, that if the earl of Devonfhire and the: 
reftor of Eyam had no exprefs direGions given them by autho- 
rity at this time, they followed thofe which had been iffued om 
the like occafions in former years, particularly thofe of A. D.. 
1625, which regulated the proceedings of the Kentifh magif-. 
trates. However this may be, the meafures purfued at Eyam 
were certainly the wifeft that could be. devifed, as is clearly: 
demonftrated by the event, fince the diftemper never extended! 
~ itfelf beyond the bounds of the parith. 

Lam). Sit; 
Your moft obedient Servant, 


SAMUEL PEGGEL 


ao 


Whittington, O&..28,.1778. 


P.S. As.it was common for people, efpecially the opulent,. 
to leave the city, and fly into the country, in times-of fuch ge- 
neral mortality, as has been noted above [o], fo it is faid a 
lady of fortune, whofe name cannot now be recovered, came to- 
Chefterfield A. 1603 or 1625, along with Paul Fletcher, Lon- 


[0]. See alfo Dr. Hodges,. p. 12. 15. 255 | 
dom 
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don carrier, bringing all’ her money, jewels, and other valua- 
bles with hee that the died there, and Fletcher fucceeded to all 
her wealth. ”Lis certain, that this Walton about that time, 
bought the whole eftate at Walton of Sir Arthur Ingram, and 
afterwards fold off a good part of it. He was buried at Chefter- 
field, 4 March, 1663-4, under the defcription of Paul Fletcher 
of Walton, and left his eftate to Paul Jenkinfon, who, I think, 
was his great nephew, was afterwards created a baronet 1685, 
and becamg patriarch of the now-extin& family of Jenkinfon 
of Walton. 


** The regifter of Enfield parith, which, including the Chace, 
cheer lefs populous than at prefent, is twenty miles pind’ fays that 
in the plague of 1603 here died one hundred and eighty perfons, 
of whom feventy-one were women. In that of 1625 fixty-feven, 
including twenty-fix women; in 1665 fifty-five; fo that the firft 
of thete three was far more fatal than the laft, though diftin- 
guifhedin our Chronicles by the name of the great plague. Not- 
withftanding it is much eafier to account for the number of 
perfons dying of it at the diftance of only ten miles from the 
capital, the difproportion of deaths in the feveral plagues in the 
fame parifh, can only be accounted for by fuppofing that of 1603 
to be the attack of a new diforder which the faculty had not expe- 
rietce to oppofe. But againft that conjecture the fame regitters 
hoid owt an objeQion ; for the plague carried off here in 1593 
fifty-feven, in 1594 two, in 1609 thirteen, in 1631 five; but the 
number of burials in a day imply that it continued fome months 
this year; in 1636 three, in 1637 ten, in 1642 one, in 1645 five, 
in 1647 feven, and of thefe the very firft year the plague was 
feit here was lefs fatal by two thirds than 1603. RG, 
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IX. A further Defeription of antient Fortifications in 
the IVorth of Scotland, dy Mr. James Anderfon, 
in a Letter to the late John Lind, of Lincoln’s. 


Inn, £/. 


Read January 13 and 20, 1780. 


REVEREND SIR,, 

HAD fome time ago the honor of communicating to our 

Society fome remarks of Mr. Anderfon on antiquities. re- 
maining in the north of Scotland. The Society has judged 
them worthy of a place in their late publication [a]. I perfuade 
myfelf therefore I fhall be rendering an acceptable fervice to. 
the Society in communicating to them fome farther remarks. 
. of the fame very ingenious gentleman on the fame fubje@,, and; 
which I have now the honor of inclofing to you. 


Iam, with the higheft regard,. 
Reverend Sir,. © 
Your moft humble 
and obedient fervant, 


Lincoln’s Inn, Dec. 9,.1779- 
LOHN. LIND: 


To:the Reverend Mr. Norris, 
Secretary to the Antiquarian Society. 


[a] Vol. V. p. 241—266. Ate 
Dear 
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DEAR SIR, 


AS the account I fent you fome time ago of fome remain 
of antiquities in the’ North of Scotland gave you fatisfaction, I 
now fend you a few additional remarks on the fame fubject, 
particularly with regard to the vitrified walls, the exiftence of 
which I have been told is fill. doubled by fome {ceptical philo- 
fophers in the metropolis. 

I HAVE now examined feveral other hills fortified after the . 
fame manner as that at Knockferrel, but I tind they differ from 
each other in fome particulars. At Kmnockferrel the vitrified 
croft farrounded the wall only on the outfide whereas at Tap- 
o-noath in Aberdeenfhire where a large fortification of this kind 
has been, the vitrified cruft is only difcoverable on the innerfide 
of the wall without any marks of vitrification on the outlide, 
except at one place, where the whole of the conical wall is in- 
crufted on both fides. I apprehend indeed that the whole of 
the wall on this hill has been originally incrufted on both fides, 
but as it 1s very fteep and has probably been built very near 
the edge of the precipice, the foundation has gradually given 
way fo as to allow the vitrified craft on the outfide to flip down 
the hill, at the foot of which large.maffes of it are ftill to. be 
found in abundance, and being thus demolifhed nothing ‘pow 
remains on that part of the wall but the loofe ftones that form- 
ed originally the heart of the wall tumbled alfo in part down 
the hill, whereas the veftiges of the inner cruft whofe founda- 
tions remain firm are {till diftin@lly perceptible. The hill on 
that part where the wall remains entire is lefs fteep than the 
other part of its the green fod remaining entire to the very foot 
of the wall, whieh feems to confirm this conjeCture. 

On the top of the hill called Dun-o-deer in Abordeesataiens 
there are alfo veltiges of a fortification of the fame kind, but as 


I here 
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I there obferved fome particulars ‘that I did not difcover in any 
of the other hills of the fame clifts that I examined, I took a 
drawing of the ground plan of it, with two per{pective views 
which I inclofe for your infpection [4]. 

THis is a beautiful green hill fituated in the middle of the 
extenfive vale called the Garvoets, This hill was celebrated by 
Boethius, as containing inexhanftible mines of gold in its bowels, 
from which there iflued fuch a fubtile efluvium, or exudation, 
or what you pleafe to call it, as tinged the teeth of the fheep 
which paftured upon it in his days with a beautiful golden 
hue. But he lived in that age where alchemy flourifhed, fo 
that it was no difficult matter for them to convert iron into gold. 


On the top of this hill, befides the vitrified wall already al- 
luded to, there are alfo the remains of another antient ftructure 
of ftone and lime, which is by the vulgar fuppofed to have 
been the palace of one of the kings of Scotland, It difcovers 
no remains of princely maguificence, and has been evidently a 
{trong hold erected at that period when every princely baron 
was obliged to have fuch habitations. for fecuring himfelf and 
his vaffals from the fudden attacks of his barbarous neighbours. 
This caftle has been originally a fquare, fixty feet on each fide 
the walls about twelve feet in thicknefs, with fmall windows, 
in the common ftyle of building in thofe days, It is now in 
rubbith except a {mall part of the weft wall which was lately 
repaired, fo as to keep it from falling, at the expence of the 
neighbouring gentlemen who wifhed to preferve it on account 
of its picturefque appearance which .is feen from afar. The 
fite of this building is marked on the plan at H.; the part that 
as ftanding is fhaded black. 

THERE is no tradition of the time when either this ftruture 
or the vitrified walls were ereted; but it is fufficiently apparent 


[6] See plates IX, X. 
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that the latter muft have been of a date much prior to the for 
mer, and built by a nation in a very different ftate of civil po- 
lity ; for at that latter: period the lord of the domain having 
found, we may fuppofe, the old vitrified fortification inadequate 
to the purpofe of defence, or inapplicable to the ftate of his pri- 
vate affairs, has purpofely demolifhed them, and with their ruins 
erected his own habitation. This is evident from the frag- 
ments of the vitrified walls and fcorched ftones, which are every 

where difcoverable in the ruins of the ftone and lime building. 
Tuts circumftance deferves in my opinion to be particularly 
attended to, as it ferves to throw fome light upon the antient 
{tate of our civil polity, and its revolutions, where more diftin& 
records are wanting. In the infancy of fociety, perhaps, in all 
nations no man affumed any other authority over others than 
what was voluntarily yielded on account of his age, experience, 
or fuperior abilities, whether mental or corporeal. But man 
could hardly be placed in fociety before he would difcover that 
without the affiftance of his fellows he was a weak defencelefs. 
animal; fo that, although each might live independent of an- 
other while at peace, when any danger threatened they would 
find the neceffity of uniting together for mutual defence, and of 
fubmitting for the time to be direéted by the wifdom of fome 
man in whom they in general placed confidence. In this ftate 
of fociety it would exceed the power of any individual to rené 
der his own place of refidence fufficiently ftrong to refift the at- 
tacks of any invading power, and therefore it would become 
the intereft of the whole community to fortify, in the beft 
fafhion they could, fome places of ftrength to which the whole 
community could retire for fafety in times of danger. So long 
as they continued to migrate from one region to another in 
hordes this place of ftrength would be only a temporary fortif- 
cation, of the nature of a camp; and this feems to have been the 
flage 
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ftage to which the Germans had arrived in the time of Tacitus. 


But in a more barren country, where grain could only be raifed 
with eafe on thofe {pots which had been already cultivated, and 
in a ftate of fociety fomewhat more advanced in civilization, 
when fome idea of private property began to take place, the 
man who at a great deal of trouble had cleared a {mall {pot for 
Ahimfelf, and erected an habitation that could ftand for more 
than one feafon, would look out for a place of ftrength not 
far from himfelf, to which he could retire .occafionally in cafe 
of danger, which he would fortify in a durable and fubftantial 
manner. In this ftage of fociety have in all probability thefe 
vitrified fortifications been reared, which ferved not as a place 
of continued refidence to any one, but merely as a place of tem- 
porary retreat when any national danger threatened which in- 
dividuals were not able to repel. 

Bur when, at an after-period, honours and fiefs became here- 
ditary, when particular families waxed great in power, and each 
chieftain at the head of his clan became a fort of petty fove- 
reign in his own diftri€t, and aflumed to himfelf the charge of 
proteCting his vaffals, and avenging their quarrels, he found it 
neceffary to have a fixed habitation proportioned to his own 
dignity, in which he could refide at all times himfelf in fafety, 
and to which fome of his vaflals might occafionally repair for 
fhelter. ‘The open fortifications, which could only be defended 
by a great number of men, perpetually upon their guard, were 
in that ftate of perpetual alarm by no means adapted to his 
wants, and therefore he had recourfe to {maller fortifications of 
another kind, which by the ftrength of their walls and gates 
were not liable to be fuddenly furprized, even when defended 
by a few only. This gave rife to thofe numerous ftrong holds, 
of the nature of the {tone and lime tower now in queftion, 
which fuperfeded the ufe of the old vitrified open forts, which 

were cither neglected and fuffered to fall to ruin of themfelves, 
N 2 or 
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or were pulled to pieces like that of Dun-o-deer, to afford mae 
terials for a dwelling better fuited to the wants of the owner. 


From this caufe the ruins of the vitrified walls on the top of 


this hill affume a very different appearance from the others al- 
ready mentioned: where the vitrified matter has been fo ill 
compacted, as to admit of being broken into {mall pieces, they 
have been carried away, and the walls razed to the very foun- 
dation; but, where thefe vitrified maffes were too firmly united: 
to admit of being eafily broken into {mall pieces, they have 
been fuffered to remain in their place, where they : till exhibit: 
to the eye of the curious traveller venerable remains of antient- 


art now miftaken by the carelefs for the operations of nature,, 


fome of which affume a beautiful and picturefque appearance, 
as may be perceived by the faint reprefentation of them ane. 
next, which has been perforated by a hole like a natural rocks. 
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Fhefe ruins are indeed the firmett mafles of the kind that I 
have met with., Here, however, as was to be expected, we in 
vain look for the large backing of loofe ftones to be found in 
#1] the other buildings of this-kind that have feen: they have’ 
been carried away to the {tone and lime tower, _and nothing: 
remains bet mafles of the vitrified rock, if f may venture that’ 
expreflion, ftripped entirely naked, rifing up in irregular maffes: 
round the hill: yet even here fome ftones are: found. with one: 
end immerfed firmly in the vitrified matter, while. the other end: 
projets -confiderably beyond it, and is only browned by the’ 
heat. This. circumftance {ufficiently marks that thefe walls 
muft have been built after the fame general Pee with the oe 
Be this clafs. . ie 
~ Tur entry ‘to both thefe caftles has wei from itd hen: near” 
the ftone-and lime tower, where the hill is of more equal afcent* 
than at any other place, ichdeeh the defcent towards the eaft? 
‘is, near the fummit, much more gentle than towards the welt,’ 
which has occafioned ‘fome additional-works there, the traces ~ 
of which are ftill fufficiently diftin@, and are delineated on che 
plan for: your infpection (fee pl. TX.), where AAAA is the 
vitrified wall furrounding the whole hill. BBis the remains- 
of another wall that has been drawn right: acrofs the hill, at. 
that part where the defcent to the- eaftward' begins to-be per- 
ceptible. No marks of vitrification are difcoverable in this wall, 
CCC is the remains of a ditch, with a rampart ftretching out’ 
beyond the vitrified wall fill farther to the eaftward. Beyond’ 
that, and confiderably down the declivity of ‘the hill, is the- 
remains of another ditch of circumvallation DDDD feen in the 
perfpective - views ‘of the hill at DD pl. X. fig. 2. and FFF’ 
in the fame. plate fig. I. Below this, in iSite parts of the hill, 
there are fome indiftin® marks of another ditch; but this is’ 
now in a great meafure. eerereated except: in that part of the’ 
ae rie marked G. fg. ce 3 


BEsIDES:: 
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Besipes thefe lines of circumvallation, which have been evi- 

dently intended for defence, there are feveral excavations in the 
hill plainly artificial, the intention of which is not quite fo obvie 
ous; although I think it probable that they alfo were meant 
for defence. Two of thefe are found between the circular ram- 
part to the eaft, and the vitrified wall at EE, pl. 1X. Thefe 
hollows may be about five or fix feet deep, with an eafy and 
{mooth defcent to the bottom from all fides. The hill is at this 
place only of a gentle declivity, which would render the works 
more difficult to be defended than where it was more fteep$ 
which gives room to conjecture, that thefe cavities might either 
‘be intended to fcreen the defendants on ordinary occafions from 
‘the miffile weapons of the enemy, by way of guard houfe, or 
to. conceal a body of men by way of ambufcade. Upon exa- 
mining the face of the hill along the eaft fide where the great 
‘ditch of circumvallation runs along a more level furface than at 
any other part of the hill, and where it is of courfe much more — 
liable to be forced, four more excavations of the fame kind, 
were difcovered, which are marked FFFF, fig. 1. nor could I 
perceive any more of the fame kind in any other. part of the 
. hill, fave two onthe weft fide near the entry marked GG, fig. | 
1. T leave you, Sir, and others to conjecture what may have 
been the intention of thefe hollows. For although I do not 
forget that fame has placed gold in the bowels of this moun- 
tain, which might have induced fome perfons to dig in fearch 
of thefe imaginary treafures, yet there feems to be little reafon 
to fuppofe that thefe cavities have been formed by that means, 
as they are greatly too wide for their depth, and as.the rubbifh 
‘that has been taken out of them has been carried clear away, 
which it is natural to think would have been tumbled carelefily 
down the hill from the mouth of the hole, had they been open- 
ed only in fearch of treafure. rot 


It 
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Ir has been faid that thefe vitrified walls are no where to be. 
found but where the rock on which they ftand is of the p/umb- 
pudding kind;.but this I can aflure you.is a miftake. The hilk: 
of Tap-o-noath confifts chiefly of {mall fragments of rotten. 
granite, that of Dun-o-deer is a mafs of flaty iron gravel. 

You will probably recolle& that in my laft I hazarded a con-~ 
jeCture, that the circular towers called Duns were. of Norwe- 
gian extract... Since that time J have made enquiry if they. 
were common in the Orcades, which muft be the cafe if my- 
conjecture be right. By a letter from Arthur Nicolfon, Efq.. 
jun. of Lerwick, Ilearn that buildings of that kind ‘are ex-- 
tremely numerous through all thefe iflands... Some of thefe he 
days are furrounded witha kind of moat or ditch, from which.- 
circumftance, and in compliance with the prevailing opinion, he» 
conjeCtures that they have been places of ftrength, or alarm=-. 
pofts for warning the country of danger. My reafons for re-- 
jeQting both thefe opinions, with regard to thofe at leaft in the. 
north of Scotland, are given in my former letter, to which I heré- 
refer. But that you may the better judge of the nature of thefe 
ftru€tures, I fhall tranfcribe a part of Mr. Nicolfon’s letter, 
giving a defcription of the moft entire ftruture of that kinds 
which-is found in that country. 

6 T sHALL give you an account of the principal-one, which 
I conjectured to have been the refidence or ftrong hold of their 
prince for the time. It is fituated on a {mall ifland about half 
a mile long, lying off the S. E. end of this country. This 
caftle ftands about twenty yards from the fea, and feems to be 
of a different kind from any others in the country, there being 
no ditches round it; but I can trace a flight ftone dike that has . 
encompaffed it. This caftle is by far the moft entire.of any in 
this country, it being {till forty-five feet high. . It.is- built 
round a circular court twenty feet diameter. You enter through 

4. the. 
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the wall from the fide next the fea by alow door into the 
court, on the oppofite fide of which is a door raifed three fect - 
from the ground which leads to the flair, The flair is placed 
at the heart of the wall, and leads up by high narrow {teps to 
the top of the building. The thickneils of the wall is fixteen 
feet. The whole height is divided into ftories about five fect 
hi; Each of thefe ftories or galleries go round the building 
in pe heart of the wall, except where the flair interrupts. In 
the infide of the building there are three ranges of {quare holes, 
each range going from bottom to top, which divide the whole 
ftru@ture unto three unequal fegments, ‘Thefe holes are fepa- 
rated from each other by one or two ftones thicknefs, and are 
from eight inches to a foot {quare. I imagine they have been 
intended for throwing miffile weapons from, in cafe of the ene= 
my getting poffeffion of the court. The galleries are divided 
from one another by broad thin ftones, which form fo many 
floors and roofs. The building on the outfide appears to taper 
confiderably till within one third of the whole height, when it 
goes up perpendicularly, and rather feems to fall without the 
plumb. The infide wall is plumb. -What makes »me imagine 
that this has been the feat of their prince, is that the place next. 
adjacent to it is called Conengfburg, which is the Norwegian 
term for king’s feat.” All thefe buildings he remarks are of 
<dry ftone. 

Tuts ftructure is evidently a the fame general clafs with that 
at Dun Agglefgag in Rosfhire [c]; and I regret that my ingeni- 
ous correfpondent has omitted to mention either the name of 
‘the ftructure itfelf, or that of the ifland on which it is placed, 
That a place fo exceedingly incommodious, for an habitation as 
this muft evidently have been, fhould be the refidence of any 


‘[e] It feems more like the Dune of Dornadilla deferibed and engraved, vol. Ve 
wpe 246. pL XVUL ‘ ; 
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perfon, far lefs a king, in a ftate of fociety in which the art of 
building had been carried to fuch a point of perfeGtion, appears 
to me extremely improbable; and that a place intended for de- 
fence fhould have holes only on the infide for difcharging 
miflile weapons, where danger could hardly ever be apprehend- 
ed, and none upon the outfide where they would have given 
the enemy much greater annoyance, is fo contrary to the com- 
mon fenfe of mankind, as would alone be fufficient to invalidate 
that conjecture, even although the fize and form of the holes 
themtelves, fo exceedingly ill adapted to that purpofe, did not 
furnith another infuperable argument againft that opinion. 
That thefe were intended folely or chiefly for watch towers or 
beacons, on which fires fhould be lighted to fpread the alarm 
in cafe of an invafion, feems to be as improbable as any of the 
other conjectures, although I find it is very univerfally preva- 
lent; for what could have been the ufe of ere@ting fuch fuperb 
and coftly {tru@tures for that purpofe in the north of Scotland, 
where the tops of high hills afford as confpicuous places with- 
- out any expence as could have been obtained by all the art of 
man? And that this was no part of the intention of thofe who 
built them is moft manifeft from the fituation ufually.chofen 
for thefe buildings, which for the moft part is a hollow or at 
moft the fide of a mountain. I never faw one that could have 
been feen at any confiderable diftance, fave that at Dunrobin in 
Sutherland, and even that can be feen at a diftance only from 
one fide; and I have feen others which could not be {een from 
above two hundred yards on any fide, as is particularly the cafe 
with that near Dunbeath in Caithnefs, 

THeEse reafons, with others which might be offered, induce 
me to rejet all thefe opinions with regard to the intention of 
thete ftructures, and adhere to the one IJ formerly advanced, 
viz. that they had been places of worfhip, according to the rites 

Vor. V1. O of 
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of Scandinavia. The holes and all the other appurtenances, for” 
which we can difcover no ufe on any other hypothefes, prefent 
no difficulty when viewed in this light, as they may have been 
neceflary for the performance of certain religious rites of which: 
we have no longer any fort of knowledge. ‘The form of the 
ftru@ure, efpecially if we fuppofe it was wholly or partially 
darkened from above, is exceedingly well adapted for imprefling 
the mind with that reverential awe fo neceflary for giving ma- 
gical rites their full impreffion. And thefe holes by admitting 
lights artfully placed we can eafily conceive might be fo ma- 
naged as to give the moft irrefiftible effet to fuch fupernatural: 
reprefentations as the prieft might choofe to exhibit ; and if we 
add to this the effec that might be produced by voices or other: 
founds iffurng from thofe concealed galleries, we may figure: 
to ourfelves a tout enfemble that might overawe the moft dar- 
ing philofopher in modern times, and fink almoft into total an- 
mihilation the minds of ignorant Barbarians, who: were: firmly: 
convinced that thefe effects were produced by thofe fupernatural’ 
beings they were taught to adore. In thefe cireumftances we: 
feel the propriety of the epithet that Offian beftows upon thefe- 
very ftruGtures, for fuch I think it reafonable to fuppofe was: 
what he calls the horrid circle of Brumo. What a jeftare all the- 
childith fooleries of modern prieftcraft, intended to impofe upon: 
and overawe the weakened judgement, when compared with. 
thefe all-powerful incantations of Antient Scandinavia!’ 

You will pleafe to obferve, that the défcription-of: this tower- 
tallies much more exatly with that at Dornadilla in Caithnefs,. 
than with either Dun Agglefcag or Dunrobin; the firtt having” 
galleries and diftant ranges of internal windows, which are- 
wanting in the two laft. The two firft, it is probable, were royal’ 
places of worfhip, the cathedrals of Pagan times, in which 
the religious. rites were performed by the drchimagus himfelf in- 

of their. 


Mr. ANDERSON on antient Fortifications in Scotland. gg 
their higheft {plendor. ‘The others were probably places of dif- 
tinguifhed note, yet of an inferior clafs; and others, more hum- 
ble ftill, have probably been allotted for vulgar ufe, which are 
now in a great meafure buried in ruins. : 

Excuse the length of this letter, and pardon the conjectures 
it contains. I give them only as conjectures, which I ‘fhall 
chearfully renounce as foon as I meet with others that are fup- 
ported by more rational arguments. I ever am, with the moft 
fincere efteem, 


Dear Sir, your moft humble fervant, 


Monk/fhell, Aberdeenfhire, 
Sept. 30, 1779. 


J. ANDERSON. 
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X. Obfervations on the vitrified Walls in Scotland, 
by the Hon. Daines Barrington. La a Letter to the 
Secretary. 


Read February 15,- 4781. 


DD pa ROS ER, 


SEND: herewith a drawing of what is fuppofed to have 

been a vitrified fort on the S. W. end of the ifland of Bute, 
and which ftill goes by the name of Dunagoyle. Iam obliged: 
for this elegant and accurate plan to Sir David Dalrymple, one 
of the lords of Seffion,. who was fo good as to tranf{mit at the 
fame time one of the vitrified {tones, of which parts of the walk 
were compofed.. 3 

Tuese f{uppofed forts, thus built, have lately much engaged: 
the attention of the Scotch Antiquaries, particularly Mr. John. 
Williams (a mineral engineer), who publifhed a pamphlet on. 
the fubje& in 1777; as alfo Mr. Freebairn, whofe fentiments on. 
the fame head are to be found in the minutes of the Society, 
June r7, 1779. ‘To thefe I may add a differtation of Mr. An- 
derfon’s in the Vth vol. of our Archaclogia, p. 255. and a fe- 
cond by the fame gentleman immediately preceding the prefent 
paper. 

Aut thefe ingenious antiquaries agree in fuppofing, that thefe 
walls were only vitrified, becaufe the natives of N. Britain, at 
that time, did not underftand how to make what we at pre- 
fent call cement ; that, in moft of the few which remain, the 
vitrification only takes place on one ‘fide ; that they are fituated. 
upon infulated hills of a very confiderable heights, and that they 
were ufed as places of defence.. 


2 With. 


Mr. BARRINGTON on the vitrified Walls in Scotland. “roy 
Wiru regard to the firft of thefe particulars, I fhould con- 
ceive, that if one fide of the wall only was heated, and to any 
height, the matter in fufion would all drop down to the bottom, 
and therefore could not operate as a cement to fill the interftices 
of the loofe ftones. : 

In relation to the fecond circumftance, I have myfelf been 
twice in the Highlands of Scotland, and have feen very few hills 
of any height which were cloathed with wood; the trouble 
therefore of carrying it up to the top of fuch a mountain would 
be confiderable ; nor do I-very well underftand how the walls. 
being vitrified on one fide only, added much to the ftrength of 
the poft againft an enemy. 

Mr. WittiaMs, indeed, after having obferved the third par- 

ticular of their being intended as fortreffes, was fenfible that 
water was requifite, if the place was to be held for any time; 
he therefore informs us, that there are dried wells within thefe 
forts. In anfwer to which I would obferve, that thelter from 
the weather is alfo neceflary (during a fiege) upon the top of a 
bleak Scotch hill, whilft whifky (or a fuccedaneum for it) would 
be often in greater requeft than the bare element of water. 
_ As I therefore cannot entirely fub{cribe to. the opinions of the 
before mentioned antiquaries, though {upported with much in- 
genuity, I fhall without difficulty ftate my own hypothefis, be 
it never fo erroneous; for, in many matters of antiquity, he 
who guefies beft does beft; nor is demonflration often to be 
produced on any fide. 

As.I have travelled the moft mountainous circuit of Wales 
for more than twenty-one years, I have frequently feen {tone- 
walls like thofe in the prefent drawing, and upon inclofures of 
a muuch fmaller compafs.. There is a long tract of fuch in the 
weftern part of Merionethfhire, very near to the fea [a]. 


[a] It is.called Duffryny, which fignifies in. Welfh Zhe Vale. 
WHEN 


vo2 Mr. BarRincTton on the vitrified Walls in Scotland. 

Wuen I firft obferved thefe fmall inclofures made with thick 
svalls of loofe ftones, I could not comprehend how it could be 
‘worth while to make fo formidable a fence to fuch a fmall com- 
‘pafs of ground. Upon examining however the adjacent country, 
1 found it almoft entirely covered with fuch loofe ftones, and 
‘that therefore the fmaller the piece of ground to be cleared the 
lefs expenfive the, removal. For the fame reafon, fuch dry 
walls are often of a great thicknefs, and fometimes the corners 
of the inclofure are filled with ftones to agreat width, this 
‘being the only poffible means of procuring pafture. ' 

“Tuus likewife, and for the fame reafons, this pra€tice is very 
‘common in the Highlands of Scotland; and lord Bredalbane (at 
“his moft capital place of Taymouth) hath for many years em- 
ployed a labourer folely in blafting [4] large pieces of {tone dif- 
perfed over fome of his fields, which then became manageable, 
and may be ufed in the ftone enclofures of the fame piece of 
ground, 

Bur it will’be urged, ‘that the ftones of the fences in quef- 
‘tion are-vitrified; which obfervation, indeed, is unanfwerable, rf 
the expence of vitrification was incurred merely to make thefe 
fuppofed fortrefies more ftrong. But-may not this vitrification 
‘have been occafioned, either by vulcanoes, or what are called - 
bloomeries ? The fame effect may be produced likewife on dry 
walls of ftone, by lightning pafling alone them. The loofe 
‘ftones in either cafe would-not be rejected, becaufe they were 
glaffy, and would be piled up in the fences of the inclofure ; as 
the great point upon thefe occafions is to clear the ground, 
and remove the incumbring ftones to the fmalleft diftance. 

One of the advocates for the defigned and not fortuitous vitri- 
‘fication, fays,. that the pieces*he had procured did -not refemble 
» swhat is called Java; but every vulcano is not neceffarily an Etna, 


£4} He 1s therefore called his lordfhip’s blafter. 
<Or 


Mr..BARRINGTON of the vitrified Walls in Scotland. 103. 
or a Vefuvius; and, confequently, the matter difgorged from: 
the crater, muft perpetually vary, both in fubftance and form.. 
Vitrified mafles larger or fmaller, will likewife be produced by: 
the fame means. 

Ir may be contended indeed, that pafture thus procured, by 
clearing the ground, would be more:convenient at the bottom: 
or fides, than on the top of the hill. But to this l-anfwer, that 
in rocky countries you muft get what pittance you. can of foil,. 
and often it will. happen, that.the only detached and removable: 
{tones are on the fummit. 

Wuewn fuch inclofures have been. madé,. they become very: 
convenient for putting cattle into; and hence perhaps fome of 
the wells.which Mr. Williams hath mentioned.. 

I snare conclude thefe obfervations, by fuggefting, that if 
vitrification anfwered the purpofe of cement, it is very extraor-. 
dinary, that the antient inhabitants of Scotland didnot apply. 
it to the houfes or huts in which they. conftantly lived, but.re-. 
ferved this expenfive and troublefome procefs merely for a for-. 
tification, which might not perhaps be ufed in.a century againft: 
an.enemy. 


Believe me, dear Sir, 
Your moft faithful fervant; 


DAINES BARRINGTON.,. 


P.S. I hope the Society will do me the honour to accept. 
of the drawing and fpecimen of vitrification. 


XI. . Ob sere 


[ 104 ] 


XI. Ob/fervations by Sir Henry Englefield, Bart. on 
the antient Buildings at York, &c. In a Letter to 
the Prefident. 7 


~*Pead January 27, 1780. 


SIR, 

HERE is no tafk more painful than to contradict the 
affertions of learned and ingenious men; yet, as the de- 

tectio  f error is at leaft as neceffary to the advancement of 
knowledge as the inveftigation of truth, I hope I fhall ftand 
excufed to this Society for the reafons which I now mean to 
offer for my diflent from the learned Drake, with regard to the 
Roman antiquities fuppofed by him to be now exifting at York. 
The firft of which I mean to fpeak is the tower and wall of the 
Mint Yard, fpoken of in high terms by Dr. Lifter, and en- 
graven in the Eboracum. ‘This I carefully viewed, but could 
not fee the leaft difference either in material or conftruction 
from the reft of the city walls; except the courfes of Ro- 
man brick mentioned to bond the work in two places. 
But I am far from looking. on fuch courfes as a certain 
mark of Roman work, the ingenious Mr. Effex having fully 
proved brick to have been made by our Saxon anceftors, and I 
myfelf having feen four courfes of thin and fine brick ranging 
round the keep of Chepftow caftle about twelve feet above 
ground; nobody will, I believe, attempt to afcribe the laft 
snentioned building to the Roman times. 
| But 


Sir H. ENGLEFIELD on the antient Buildings at York. - tos 
Bur the archin Micklegate Bar is what I principally mean 
to treat of ; the defcription of it being more minute, and the 
building itfelf of much more confequence. It is indeed, as Mr. 
. Drake fays, a true fegment of a circle, and the material is the 
grit-ftone; but Mr. Drake, like many men of real genius, warmed 
with his fubje&, and willing to give it every advantage in his 
power, feems totally to have forgotten that the Saxon and Nor- 
man buildings are all railed on fegments of circles, and many 
of them in this country entirely built of grit. -Kirkftall abbey 
may ferve as proof (if proof was aeceflary) 9% oth thefe affer- 
tions. But, befides this, Bootham Bar has. arch almoft ex- 
P actly fimilar, and built of the fame material; and I think thae 
one more of the gates of York is alfo round-arched; yet nobody 
has thought of referring either of thefe to Roman times. The 
fuperftructure of both Micklegate and Bootham Bar is 0%= me- 
ftone, being evidently of much later date; perhaps the stuie, 
when the grit ceafed to be ufed in buildings, might afford mat- 

_ter of curious caveftigation. 


A FURTHER reafon, and which appears to me of very great 
weight, indeed, againft the Roman antiquity of Micklegate Bar, 
is, thatitis evidently at this time quite out of ground, the bafe- 
ment being afoot high, which I believe there is not an in- 
{tance of in any building to be referred with certainty to the 
Romans. The horrid wafte and defolation which enfued on the 
termination of their empire over us, the repeated fires of the 
Saxons and Danes, have raifed the foil of our cities to an almoft 
incredible height. The -arch at Lincoln is buried almoft to its 
impoft; the bath in the Precentor’s houfe is far below the bot- 
tom of his cellar, though on the very brow of a fteep hill down 
which the ruins muft have rolled in fome meafure. - The 
asches at Canterbury are nearly in the fame ftate; and indeed 

Vous VE. P the 


106 Sir H. ENGLEFIELD on the antient Buildings at York. 


the Roman infcriptions found at York are uniformly difcovered 
in digging cellars and foundations. How then is it poffible for 
this arch alone to have emerged from the mafs of ruin that co- 
vers the other remains of antient Rome in our ifland, and to 
' ftand alone on the level of our prefent ftreets? 

I must not omit the very refpectable authority of lord Bur- 
lington, adduced by Mr. Drake in f{upport of the antiquity of 
the Bar. Nobody can have an higher opinion of his lordfhip’s 
fkill in architecture than myfelf, but perhaps the ftudy of Greek 
and Roman antiquity had rather been an hindrance to his form- 
ing a proper judgement of the different ftyles of archite€ture in 
the lower ages, than any help to him in that refpe&t. And the 
great name of Inigo Jones need but be mentioned to bring to ; 
the mind of this Society, how deplorably it is poffible for the 
moft eminent genius to err when endeavouring to wreft facts in 
fupport of a preconceived fyftem. 


Your obedient humble fervant, 


HENRY C. ENGLEFIELD. 
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XI. 4n account of certain earthen Mafks from the 
Mufquito Shore. By Charles Rogers, E/y. Ina 
Letter to the Prefident. 


Read April 6, 1780. 


Srre, 
Y the favor of Daniel Braithwaite, Efg. a gentleman who 
lives in the city, I lay before you and your Society feveral 
pieces of Terra-cotta brought from the Mufquito fhore about the 
year 1775 [a]. 

Tuey were fent by a very intelligent gentleman who had 

long refided in that country, and gave the following account of 
them. . 
Ir is not doubted that the natives had formerly many arts 
among them which have been loft feveral centuries, and are 
known to have ever exifted by tradition only, and by a few 
fpecimens ftill {cattered in the internal, and at prefent unculti- 
vated parts of that diftrict. : : : 

As this gentleman had frequent opportunities of travelling 
over the folitary regions which lie between the Spanifh fettle- 
ments and ours, and as he could fpeak the language of the na- 
tives, he became better acquainted with their ideas of the an- 
ecient fplendor of their country than other Europeans, whole 


[2] See plate XI. é 
7 P 2 connexions 
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connexions with thefe people are confined to the fea-coaft only, 
could poffibly acquire. 

He had the curiofity, under their directions, to take a jour- 
ney into the interior parts of the country, of feventy or eighty 
miles; and, guided by them, he found, on digging, many curi- 
ous pieces of antiquity, but moft of them too mafiive to be re- 
moved; and, amongft the reft, a prodigious quantity of fuch 
mafques as are here exhibited; which, his Indian conductors 
told him, were the likeneffles of chiefs, or other eminent per- 
fons who had been formerly buried there; and that it was. 
fometimes their cuftom to mix gold duft with the clay of thefe: - 
portraits, which were, in general, heads or bufts only, and of- 
ten entire figures. Thefe were placed at the heads of the de- 
ceafed, whofe bodies were inclofed in-a fine earth of red porce- 
Jain elegantly ornamented. ‘This was in the refined and flo- 
rifhing era of their country ; but now thefe ill-fated and un= 
polifhed Indians confign their dead to a common grave. 

One thing is obfervable, that the prefent race of natives have 
not the leaft knowledge of the art of making thefe mafques ; 
nor of forming a compofition, which is lkewifé found with 
them, or near the places where they were difcovered, and which 
is fo hard that no tool, how finely foever tempered, will make 
the leaft impreffion on it. ; 

To the above account may be added, that one of thefe pieces 
is an entire foot, which, if it were Roman, would be called a_ 
votive foot ; another is a head with {wollen eyes and nofe, and 
a fore crown, which would likewife be thought votives of a 
perfon recovered of thefe diforders ; and a third reprefents two 
children who probably died young. 

Many of thefe terra-cottas have their backs concaved in a 
cylindrical form, by which we might imagine they were parts of 
fepulchral urns, if we had any authority for fuch a fuppofition. 

4 SEVERAL 


Mr. Rocers on the Mufquito. Bu/s.. 10g: 

SEVERAL of the mafques are evidently of faces tattood; a 
practice long difufed on this fhore. 

Ir is remarkable that fome of thefe greatly refemble thofe 
publifhed: by Ficoroni, in his large colle&tion of the {cenic: 
mafques of the ancient Romans. many of which mafques are: 
alfo in terra-cotta. 


Lata; ot 
Your moft obedient and 
moft humble fervant,. 
Laurence Pountney Lane, 


March 6, 1780, 
CHARLES ROGERS:. 


Vor. VL P 3 XE Ak. 


pro] 


XW. Ax account of ome Druidical Remains on Stan- 
ton avd Hartle Moor in the Peak, Derbyfhire. By 
Hayman Rooke, £/@. 


Read. April 6, 1780. 


TANTON Moor is ‘twenty-four miles from Derby, twelve 
2» from Chefterfield, and. four.from Bakewell, a wild unculti- 
vated wafte, very high land, rocky, and produces.a coarfe kind 
of fedgey grafs; it is.about two miles in length from north te 
fouth, and near one anda half:in breadth from eaft to wett.s 
bounded on the north by Rowfley, on.the eaft by Darleydale, a 
beautiful valley, finely diverfified with woods, villages, and rich 
pafture, and where the Derwent forms a meandering courfe 
from north to fouth:; it is bounded onthe weft by Hartle Li- 
berty.or Hartle Moor. , 
Ar the fouth .end of ‘Stanton Moor, clofe to the village of 
Birchover, .is a.very fingular ma(s of large rocks, called Router, 
Rowter, or ‘Roo-Tor; whence :Rowter means a moving rock, 
fince in the provincial diale& they will fay athing roos back- 
ward and.forward: now:this Roo is no other than Roz, it being 
‘the ufual pronunciation ofthe country, the inhabitants gene- 
rally omitting the final / and //; wall, they pronounce wo; hall, 
ho; fall, fo, &c. Thefe rocks ftand on the.top of a hill, com- 
manding an extenfive view over the moor, and feem to have 
‘been a place much frequented by the Druids. 
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Mr, Rooxe on the Druidical Remains in Derbyfhire. 11 
Prare XII. N° 1. is a fourth view of Rowter rocks, where (ay; 


is arock bafon. The pillar on the top was fet up a few years 
ago to fiipport a weather-cock,. 

N° 2. is a fouth-welt view of Rowter rocks, with the rock- 
ing {tone marked (b}; the circumference of which is twenty- 
eight feet {even inches. There are teveral caves among thefe rocks 
on the north fide. : 3 

Prare XILl. N° 3. isa north-weft view of the rocks from the 
fide ot the hill. Many of theie ftones appear, from their fituation, 
to have been placed by art : the ftone Ne 1. is evidently put to 
fupport the upper ftone N° 2. near which is another rock bafon. 

N° 4, is a north view of an aflemblage of large rocks, called 
Bradley rocks. ‘They ftand about a quarter of a mile weft of 
Rowier, on a fimilar kind of hill: the largeft of thefe is a.rock- 
ing ftone, marked 1, thirty-two fect in circumference; it moves 
with great eafe, and feems, from its extraordinary pofition, to» 
have been placed there by human {trength ; it refts upon two: 
ftones clear of the ground, and, if one may judge from its fitua- 
tion, and from the paflage between the two fiones it refts upom 
I thould fuppote it to have been a ftone Deity. It aniwers tothe . 
deicription given by doctor Borlafe of rock idols in Cornwall,. 
called Tolmens. He fays, one thing is remarkable, * which is,. 
« that thefe Tolmens reft upon fupporters, and do not touch 
“ the earth, agreeable to an eftablifhed principle of the Druids,. 
*¢ who thought every thing that was facred would be profaned by 
“touching the ground, and therefore, as | imagine, ordered it 
‘¢ fo as that thefe Deities fhould reft upon the pure rock, and 
«© not be defiled by touching the common earth.” 

In Plate XiV. N° 5. are plans of rock bafons, at about a quar 
ter of a mile weft of Bradley rocks. On a hill ftands another 
group, called Carclif or Crackeligf. Among thefe are four very pers 
fe&t rock bafons. That marked 1 is on the top of Rowter rocks, the: 

ftone. 


112. Mr. Rooke on the Druidical Remains in Derbythire. 


ftone nine feet by feven feet eleven inches; the diameter of the 
bafon at the top two feet feven inches by one foot eleven in- 
ches; the other four are on the top of Carcliff. Ne 2. ftands 
clofe to a precipice, too hazardous to meafure. “The ftone No 3. 
is feven feet in length, diameter of the bafon two feet. The 
ftone N° 4. is five feet, the bafon two feet fix inches. ‘The 
ftone N° ¢. is nine feet four inches, the largeft bafon three feet 
diameter, the other two feet. ‘Thefe bafons appear to have been 
the work of art, and have in many places the marks of the.tool. 
On the eaft and weft fide of Stanton Moor are feveral large rocks 
and ftones, none of which have bafons, nor are they to be found. 
but on rocks that ftand on hills, and in the neighbourhood of 
‘Druidical remains. 

Plate XIV. N° 6. is a ground plan and yiew of a hermitage 


in acave at the foot ot Carcliff rocks. At the eaft end of the — 
cave is a crucifix, the figure three feet high, cut out of the folid — 


rock in high relief, the fculpture not bad; on the top of the 
crofs there appears to have been fomething like letters, but now 
fo defaced by time as not to be made out; on the left hand of 
the crucifix is a niche, as if intended fora ftatue. Facing the 
entrance are the remains of feats hewed out of the rock. The 
length of the cave from eaft to weft is eleven feet; depth to the 
feats marked 1 nine feet, from the feats to the corner five feet. 
This little recefs feems to have been the bed place of the her- 
mit, and has been feparated from the feats by rails, as appears 
from the holes marked 2. Height of the cave feven feet. 
Pirate XV, N° 4, isa view of a Druid temple of nine {tones » 
on Stanton Moor, about half a mile north of Rowter. It is caHed 
by the country people the Nine Ladies. At thirty-four yards 


weft of the temple 1s a fingle ftene, which they have named the< — 


King. The diameter of the circle eleven yards; the ftones are 
about two feet fix inches high; there appears to havé been one 
an the centre, Near it are feveral cairns; one had been opened a 
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few years ago, and much rummaged: bones were found with a 
large blue glafs bead with orifices not larger than the tip of a, 


tobacco-pipe. One of thefe cairns 40 feet in diameter is en- 
graved in Plate XVII. a. 

Plate XV. N° 8. is a view of the remains of another Druid 
temple on Hartle Moor, about half a mile weft of the Nine 
Ladies. It confifts at prefent only of fix ftones; but the field 
they ftand in goes by the name of the Nine Stone Clofe, and if 
we may judge by the eye, there were formerly that number. 
The height of the talleft ftone is feventeen feet; at feventy-five 
yards fouth ftand two ftones fomewhat fmaller. j 

Plate XVI. N° g. is a plan drawn by a fcale of 40 feet to am 
mech of a circular Britifh work called Ca/fle Ring, about two. 
hundred yards north from the above mentioned temple, and a 
quarter of a mile weft of the little valley which feparates Har- 
tle Moor from Stanton Moor. It has a deep ditch and double 
vallum; the entrance is very vifible on the fouth eaft fide, 
where part of the valum has been levelled by the plough. 
The diameter from north-eaft to fouth-wef is one hundred and 
forty-three feet, from fouth-eaft to north-weft one hundred and 
fixty-five feet. As no coins or Roman utenfils have been found 
near it, there feems to be fufficient grounds to fuppofe it to be 
a Britifh and nota Roman encampment. It has been thought 
by fome to have been a Danifh work; certain it is that the 
Danes fecured themfelves for fome time in Derby, after they 
had driven out the Saxons; but as this place is a great diftance 
from that town, from its vicinity to many Druidical remains 
I fhould rather fuppofe it to be Britith. 

N° ro. is a view of Gats Stones. At the eaft'fide of Stantom 
Moor are three very remarkable ftones; they ftand at the edge: 
of a declivity looking over Darleydale, and about a quarter of a 
mile from each other in a north and fouth direCtion, They have 
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at a diftance much the appearance of towers: that to the-fouth 
is called Cars Stone, and has a road leading to it cut through 
a {urface of loofe ftones and rock: this was evidently intended 
as an approach to the ftone, where it ends, and meets a pre- 
C1pIce. 

Plate XVII. Ne rr. is a view of a ftone called Gorfe Stone, 
with Cat Stone ata diftance marked 1. This name is undoubt- 
edly derived from a Britith word gorfed dau ({etting aloft). 
Doétor Borlace fays, in his Antiquities of Cornwall, that the 
Druids had places of elevation ‘* called gorfed dau; in fome 
«¢ places they were made of earth, and fometimes they were 
‘¢ upon high rocks, from whence they ufed to pronounce their 
s* decrees.” Now no place feems to be better calculated for that 
purpofe, or for their inaugurations, than thefe ftones; the other, 
which is the largeft of the three, is called Heart Stone, and mea- 
fures eighty-three feet in circumference. 

N° 12, is a ftone of a very fingular fhape, called Andle Stone. 
It ftands by itfelf on Stanton Moor, about a quarter of a mile 
north of Rowter; it feems to have been formed by art, and 
might probably have been a rock idol. 

In Plate XVI. b is a plan of a {mall work on the middle of 
Stanton Moor, fixteen yards diameter; the vallum is of earth 
and {tones, but there does not appear to have been a ditch: the 
entrance 1s towards the fouth. There are feveral cairns near it, 
and many traces of Britifh works are perceivable on various 
parts of the Moor, but nothing perfe& can be made out. 

Plate XVII. N° 13. is a view of fome rocks in a {mall enclo- 
fure at the north-weft end of the Moor near the village of Stan- 
ton. The rock marked (1) is very remarkable; the top is flop- 
ing, on which a very large ftone marked (2) is f{upported by the. 


two {tones (3) and (4). From the form of thefe two, (which if. md cad 


they were turned on their edges might fupport the upper ftone 
. in 
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in the nature of a cromlech, whence one may reafonably fuppofe 
the whole to have been a cromlech, by fome means now thrown 
down), it certainly muft have been the work of art. The Druids 
undoubtedly had a power (unknown. to us) of moving very 
large ftones, as is now vifible in many of their ftupendous re- 
mains in England. The ground thefe rocks ftand in belonged to 
the family of the Caltons, whofe anceftor about one hundred 
and fifty years ago had a Latin infcription, cut in Romam capi- 
tals, on the two rocks N° 5 and 6, which is as follows: on N° 
5, Res ruftica que fine dubitatione proxime et quafi confan- 
guinea fapientie eft, tam difcentibus eget quam magiftris. On 
the ftone N° 6, Nihil eft homini libero dignius, et quod mihi 
ad fapientis vitam proxime videtur accedere. 

N° 1:4. is a north-eaft view of the three hills at the fouth 
end of Stanton Moor, on the top of which are the Druidical re- 
mains. N° 1. Rowter rocks; N° 2. Bradley rocks; N° 3. Car- 
cliff rocks ; N° 4. the village of Elton. 

By the number of Druidical remains on Stanton Moor, we 
may reatonably fuppofe this place to have been inhabited by the 
Druids. Here are temples, caves, rock bafons, rocking ftones, 
gorfed daus, rock idols andcairns. ‘Their facred groves have long 
fince given way to cultivation; but their more durable monu- 
ments have ftood the ravages of tee and remain as helps to 
illuftrate their hiftory. : 


Qe XIV. Obfervations 
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XIV. Od/fervations on the word Efnecca, in a Letter to 


Thomas Aftle, E/7. F.S.A. By John ASBb AM E/9: 
F. A. and RLS. 


Read April 13, 17806 


DearR SiR, 


AM much obliged to you for the perufal of the inclofed 
beautiful and curious charter, which afforded me much plea- 


fure and information; it containing the grant of an office, 


66 


a 
“ 


a“ 
wn 


minifierium meum de efnecca mea,” which had never before oc- 


curred to my obfervation. It is in thefe words: 


« H. rex Angl’ et dux Norm’ et Aquitan’ et comes And’. 
Archiepis, epis, abbatib’, comitib’, baronib’, juftic’, vic’ et 
omnibus fidelib’ fuis Franc’ et Ang!’ tocius Anglie et Norm’, 
falutem. Sciatis me reddidiffe et conceffliffe Wilto et Nicho- 
lao filiis Rogeri generi Alberti et heredibus Bonefacii et Azo- 
nis et Roberti et Radulfi fratrum ipforum munifferium meum de 
efnecca mea cum liberatione que pertinet; et totam terram Ro- 
geri generi Alberti; et feoda omnia que ipfe Rogerus tenuit 
in capite de rege H. avo meo et de quocunque tenuiffet die 
qua fuit vivus et mortuus. Quare volo et precipio quod bene 
et in pace et libere teneant, cum foca et faca et tol et team 
et infangeneteof et cum omnibus illis quictanciis et confuet’ 
et libertat’ fuis cum quibus Rogerus gener Alberti melius et 

| «© quictius 
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«© guietius tenuit tempore regis H. avi mei, in bofco et plano, 
« in burgo et.extra, in feodis et firmis feodalibus, in aqua et 
«¢ extra, in pratis et pafcuis, in viis et femitis et in omnibus lo- 
“cis. Teit. T. Canv archiefo. H. Wint’ epo, N. Elienfi; epo, 
** Ph. Batoc’ epo, A. Luxon’ epo, H. Abrine’ epo, “T'. Cancell’. 
*¢ Regin’ com’ cornub’, H. de Effexa, conftab’, Ric’? de Hum’ 
** conftab’, Warin’ fil’ Ger’, camerario, Man. Bifet dap’ Rob’ 
*¢ de Duneftr’ Ric’ de Canvilla, Goce’ de Baillolio, apud Oxine- 
*¢ fordam.” } / 


Tuts charter is without date, it having been made before the 
time when the infertion of dates in grants was generally ufed; 
but as remote and obfolete expreflions are frequently the more 
readily explained when the time of their being ufed is known, 
I, in the firft place, endeavoured to fix the date as nearly as | 
could by the time in which-the witneffes to the deed lived. 
This I was enabled to do with fufficient exatnefs from the 
three firft witnefles only, viz. Thomas Becket who was archbi- 
fhop of Canterbury from the year 1162 to 1170. Henry de 
Blois bifhop of Winton from 1129 to 1171. And Nigellus bi- 
fhop of Ely from 1133 to 1169. Thefe dates therefore fix the 
time of making the charter to be between A. D. 1162 and 
1169, or the 8th and rsth years of the reign of king Henry 
the Second. 


Tue office here granted by the king, “ minifterium meum 
de efnecca mea,” I could not fo readily afcertain. I confulted 
fome of our beft Gloffaries, Latin, Saxon and French, with- 
out receiving any information upon the fubjeét of my en- 
quiry.. This drove me to have recourfe to our ancient hifto- 
rians and early records; and thefe furnifhed me with the intel- 
ligence I fought for. The following authorities will not leave 
any doubt concerning the duty of the office in queftion. 


7 THE 
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Tue ancient Dialogue of the Exchequer written by Gervafe 
of Tilbury in the reign of king Henry II. the time of our grant, 
has this paflage. 

Lib. I. cap. vi. “* Item funt ad fcaccarium liberationes con 
s¢ {titutae quae ftatutis terminis, fine brevi regis, folvuntur 5 
‘* gualis eff liberatio naucleri, cufiodis, feilicet, navis regiae, quam 
‘ efneccam dicimus, qui X11 percipit quaque die ; de qua et cons 
fimilibus talleae fiunt a cameraris, quia de his brevia non 
‘© habent.” 

In fupport and illuftration of this paffage the following shook 
are adduced by the induftrious Mr. Madox from the records of 
the Exchequer. 

Great Roll of the Pipe 5 Hen. II. Rot. 6.a. The fheriff 
of Devonfhire was allowed in his accounts ‘72 hberatione [nec> 
cae vil |i. in transfretatione ipfius.” 

Ibidem, Rot. 7. a. The fheriff of Hants. was allowed in libe« 

ratione hominum de Efnecca, c et 11s.. et vitd.. : 

Ibidem 12 Hen. IJ. Rot. 8..b. The receivers.of the town of 
Southampton were allowed in /iberatione E/necca quando rex 
transfretavit in quadragefima vir li. et xs. Et in paffagio regis. 
Scotiae viili, et xs. per breve regis. Et in paffagio domini 
Gaufridi filli regis E/necca et dadbus. aliis navibus.x li. 

Great Roll 22 Hen. II. Rot. 13. b. tit” Hanton’.. The re- 
ceivers of the fame town of Southampton were allowed in /be= 
ratione Efneccae quando filia regis transfretavit itura in Siciliam 
vi li. et xs. per breve regis. Et in liberatione feptem navium: 
quae cum ea transfretaverunt x let x11s. 

Great Roll 31 Hen. IL. Rot. 14. b. ti? Hants. The receivers. 
were allowed in /deratione Efneceae quando dux Saxoniae et re~ 
gina transfretaverunt vii li. x s. per breve Ranulphi de Glanvilla. 

From thefe feveral proofs we may therefore conclude, that 
the office granted by this charter was to be mafter or keeper of 
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the king’s own fhip or veffel, with the livery and wages there- 
unto appertaining. 

Tue term E/necca did not include fhips of every kind, but 
was confined to a particular fpecies of fhip or veffel, and evi- 
dently here meant only thofe appropriated for the king’s own 
ufe; probably in the nature. of the royal yachts now in ufe. 
The payment of the expences of thefe veflels being exprefily 
diftinguifhed from and larger than thofe of the common fhips, 

AxutuHoucn the word E/necca is here ufed as a Latin word, 
yet Iam inclined to think 1t was introduced to us from the 
Norman French; fome inftances occurring in ancient French 
manufcripts of a nearly fimilar word being ufed in the fame 
fenfe as the prefent. 

In a MS. of Philippus Moufkes cited by Dufrefne in his: 
Gey fub voce Naca, is this paflage. 

Prirent Galies et E/nekes [a]. 

Bien batailles a bretefkes, 

Et gens armees felenefkes. 

Qu’il orent tous es lius alvekes. 
And again the fame MS. 

Galies et Bargas et Nes 

Ejfneques et Dromons fiers, 

Roges et Bufles et Viffiers &c. 
Dufrefne in his Gloffary has the Latin words Naca, Ifnechia 
vel Hilnachia, as a fpecies of fmall fhips or veflels. And Ma- 
thew Paris has the word Nacellas in the fame fenfe. Edit. 
1684, p. 689, ** plures Nacellas, Cymbas, {cilicet, aut Navi- 
culas.” | 

Tue Saxon Chronicle anno 1052 has the word Swecca, as a 
fpecies of thip. The Teutonic has the words Snack, Sneck, 


[2] Efnete ou Efneche; forte de vaiffeau de charge Lacombe, Dict, du vieux 


langage Francois. By this it fhould feem a tran{porte F 
and . 
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‘and Swicke in the fame fenfe. And Olaus Wormius in the ane 
cient Danifh language, has the word Snekia as a {wift failing 
veflel. 3 

Tuus, Sir, Ihave endeavoured to point out the nature of 
the office here granted by the king; and alfo the derivation of 
the word in which it is conveyed by a comparifon with different 
languages. 

Tue deed itfelf I cannot but deem to bea great curiofity, as 
it contains perhaps the only inftance now extant of the pre- 
cife grant of an office which once.exifted in this country, im 
terms now obfolete and snenredy unnoticed by any modern 
writers or hiftorians. 


I am, ‘dear Sir, 


Your moft faithful and obedient fervant, 
Gray’s Inn, 
Apnil 12, 1780. 


JOHN TOPHAM 


XV. Obfervations 


XV. Obdfervations on the Roman Earthen Ware taken 
from the Pan-Pudding Rock, é4y Edward Jacob, 
Ejy. F.8. A. 


Read April 20, 1780. 


GENTLEMEN, 


ELYING by our conftitution upon the freedom of dif- 
cufling fubjects of antiquity with decency, and on the 
candour of Governor Pownall, I beg leave to offer fome re- 
marks upon his memotre on the Roman Earthen Ware, printed 
in the fifth volume of the Archaeologia, p. 282. 
Ir fhould feem that Mr. Pownall hath been mifled into the 
notion of two different places being one and the fame, by his bro- 
ther’s calling that where the earthen ware is on/y taken, by the 
name of Pudding-Pan-Sand or Rock. But the Pudding-Pan’ 
Rock (or as our people call it the Pan-Pudding Rock), and the 
Pan-Sand are diftant from each other above three miles north 
eaft and by eaft. The Pan-Sand is clofe to and forms the 
north fide of the Queen’s Channel, confifts intirely of fand, be- 
comes dry for fome part of every tide, and is mever dredged 
upon by our fifhermen. On the contrary the Pan-Pudding 
Rock is mever dry. It is conjectured to be in length near half a 
mile, and in width about thirty perches; its furface is covered 
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with loofe {tones of different magnitudes, every dredge net that 
was caft bringing up a large quantity of them. Its length runs 
almoft eaft and weft, and it lays right in the paflage from the 
Narrows or the Woolpack to the Buoy of the Spaniards, and 
about fix miles fouth eaft from the Reculvers, is well known to 
all our fithermen (as it often affords plenty of oy{ters) from its 
having about three or four feet water lefs upon it than the other 
parts hese excepting only one other rock called Hick 
Mays at a fmall diftance off that bears weft by north from it. 

Wuen the difcovery of this curious and not inelegant ware 
was firft made is uncertain, but I have in my poflefon fome 
pieces which were dredged up above fixty years ago, and they 
continue to be acquired in fmall numbers to this day; for 
though I have been attentive to procure them, yet in the courfe 
of above forty years I have not to my recollection feen above 
fixty of them. ‘The commiffioner therefore was exceedingly 
fuccefsful in taking three intire pans befides fragments in fo 
fhort a trial, whereas our fifherman hath for above thefe thirty 
years dredged upon and round this rock, and yet never procured 
more than one intire pan, though many fragments of them. He 
farther informs me that during the greateft part of laft winter 
the fifhing veffels of this town on/y, to the number of twelve or 
more, dredged for three days in every week upon and about the 
rock, and yet I cannot learn that above five or fix of the pans 
have been brought hither. 

Arter reading Mr. Pownall’s memoire I determined to 
take a trip to the rock, and in the month of July laft on a fine 
day, went accompanied with the Rev. Mr. Thomas, late a 
member of the Society. No difficulty occurred in finding it, 
and we continued trying with the dredge-net for near three 
hours over and round about it, yet were we fo unlucky as not 
to obtain even ‘afingle fragment of the pans; thus our difap- 

9 pointment 
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pointment feems to confirm the commiffioner’s fifherman’s ob- 
fervation, that the pans were chiefly procured after ftormy wea- 
ther. 

From our fruitlefs tryal (by which I conje&ture that the pans 
are confined to a {mall fpace of the rock), and the great variety 
of the names of the potters impreffed on the pans as given be- 
low, Iam induced to think’ that the idea of a wreck is more 
confiftent than that which Mr. Pownall hath fo ingenioufly of- 
fered as a folution of the caufe of thefe pans being there de- 
pofited. Indeed I am apt to conjecture, that if he had had an 
opportunity of examining a greater variety of them, he would 
have faved himfelf the trouble of drawing up his curious in- 
veftigation, as, fetting afide the miftake of the place, it feems 
founded chiefly upon his having feen the name of one potter 
only impreffed on them, namely Atillianus, and a large piece of 
cemented brick-work. Now whether the caufe of thefe curious 
remains of the Roman pottery difcovered there was by a Ro- 
man veffel freighted with thefe wares and caft away upon this 
rock, as hath been the general opinion hereabout; or that there 
hath been erected upon this fpot a ftorehoufe or manufactory 
of this ware, and that Atillianus was director of the college of 
potters, and had his works there, is readily fubmitted with the 
greateft deference to the confideration of the fociety, 


By their devoted humble fervant, 


Faverfham, Dec. 8, 1779, . 
pee tt? EDWARD JACOB. 


Tue names imprefled on thofe pateree in my poffeflion, which 
amount to twenty five, being all of the red earth and various 
fhapes are, 


R 2 ALBYVCINI, 
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ALBVCINI, CARATIN. : MATERNI. 
ATILIANI. CARETI. . NAMILIAN. 
ATRVCINI. DECMI. PATT:O., 
CADANVS,. MARN:C. SATVRNINI, 
CINTVS. MATERNNIM [a], SEVERIANI. 


Ir is worthy obfervation that thofe paterae which have rims 
to them, whether ornamented with a foliage or without, have 
no name impreffed on them. 

P.S. The Rev. Mr. Thomas fince our vifit to the rock 
has collected amongft the fifhermen at Whitftaple a dozen of 
thefe veffels, and a curious thin [4] brown black one in the 
form of a fugar bafon, having two handles and a foot to it, the 
diameter is about five inches, and its external circumference ors 
namented with a pretty foliage, which laft piece fince Mr. Tho- 
mas’s death has come to my hands, 


[2] This name is in a fimaller type than the following with only one N. 
{4} Or rather made of red earth covered with a black glazing. ¢ 


XVI. Obfervations 
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XVI. Ob/ervations on the Roman Earthen Ware found 
in the Sea on the Kentith Coaft, between Whiftable 
and Reculver om the borders of the Ile of Thanet, 
by George Keate, Ef. F.R. and AS. Ina Letter 
to Sir Joleph Banks, Bart. 


Read April 20, 1780. 


ROM an attentive perufal of a paper relating to the 
earthen ware abovementioned, and which was publifhed in 

the aft volume of the Archaeologia [a], it appears to have been 
the idea of the gentleman who delivered in that paper to our 
Society, that there had been a Roman pottery eftablifhed near 
about the fpot where fo many earthen veffels, and fragments. 
of veflels, are now from time to time dragged up by the fifher- 
men of Whitftable, on a place which they have, in confequence 
of their difcoveries, called the Pudding-Pan Sand, or Rock, 
fituate, as I have always underftood, between two and three miles . 
from the fhore. 
THE common notion of the people in that neighbourhood, _ 
is, that many years ago a fhip freighied with this pottery was 
arecked on thefe fands, which fo much obftruét the navigation 
of the Kentith Coaft, and on which in fucceeding generations 
fo many unfortunate veflels have experienced the fame cala- 


[a] Vol. Wie P- 282, ' 
mitye - 
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mity. ‘This is the plain natural account of illiterate and unin 
formed men, who know of no particular period of time to 
which they may refer this event; and nineteen times out of 
twenty the natural conceptions of mankind border the neareft 
upon truth. Refinements lead us but too easel wide of 
the mark we aim at. 

Tue pieces which have occafionally been Sunapee up by he 
fithermens nets, bear many of them the unequivocal marks of 
having been long buried in the deep. The attachment of fhell 
fith confirms the opinion, and there are but few pieces. that 
have not their bottom-rim, or foot, broken by the continual 
flutuation of the waters. They are indifputably of that {pe- 
cies of earthen ware made ufe of in the time of the Romans; 
and the variety of names impreffed on them, entirely Roman, 
put this matter out of controverfy. ‘The writer of the Memoir 
on this fubje&t hath ingenioufly aimed to make thefe veffels fo 
difcovered to be of the kinds ufed in the religious ceremonies 
of the Romans. The fatera mdeed was fo, as we learn from 
the authority of hiftory, and fee confirmed by the valuable re- 
cords of antient baffo-relievos, which are poflibly the moft 
faithful monuments extant of the habits, ufages, and cuftoms, of 
antiquity. . But thovgh fome of thefe veffels have the patera 
form, yet the greater part which have been found are of very 
different fhapes and fizes, and evidently appear to have been 
made rather for culinary, than for religious purpofes; they 
might have baked pucklings and pies, ftewed meat, or ferved for 
tarts or cuftards. And the unenlightened fifhermen have very 
fenfibly and very uniformly applied them to thefe purpofes, till 
the ardour of the antiquary refcued them from their hands. 

THe conjecture of the gentleman who gave in the paper al- 
luded to, that there was a manufactory of this pottery eftablifbed on 
or near the spot where thefe vellels are now found, wants a ftronger 

foundation 
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foundation to build an opinion of this fort on, than the Jump of 
cemented bricks difcovered in the haw] of a net.. There is but 
little room to conceive that a manufactory of this kind was, or 
ever could be carried on in the middle of the fea, and full as 
little reafon to fuppofe that that element had made fuch vaft 
devaftations on this part of the Kentifh Coaft, from which, in. 
the neighbouring ifle of Thanet, on the Sandwich Flatts,. and 
alfo all along Romney Marth, it inconteftibly appears to have in: 
a very fingular manner receded. 

Ir may be afked by fome, how it could happen that this col- 
le€tion of pottery was never earlier difcovered, fince it muft 
have lain here fo many centuries? Every thing of this nature 
mu(ft be the meer event.of chance, and chance only can decide: 
it. It is very probable that the greateft part of this colleGtion 
might be deep buried in the fands, and might remain there for 
a long courfe of years, till particular winds, acting in a particu- 
lar manner on the waters, might not only wath away the fands. 
which imbedded them, but alfo prove the means of carrying 
fome of them to a diftance from the {pot where they originally 
might have lain. Added to this, the mode of fifhing improves, 
as other arts do, in a commercial and polifhed nation. If any 
particular object had carried the Whitftable fifhermen to chis 
place three hundred years fooner, there might not be a pan. 
now left to exercife our opinions on: -by the fame rule it might 
have been referved for a difcuflable point at a future diftance 
ef time equally remote. Fifh are well known to fhift conti- 
nually their quarters, they move from fhoal to fhoal, from. 
fand-bank to fand-bank, and are poflibly as capricious and va-. 
riable as the inhabitants of the fhores. Experience teaches the 
fifhermen to purfue their motions, and it was probably in queft: 
of them that this Pudding-pan Sand was firft ftumbled. on.. 

MRo. 
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Mr. Jacos {peaks of the veffels found at this ‘place to be far 
more fearce than I have heard, or found that they are. He — 
fays, that in forty years be hath not'met with above fixty pieces, 
and that a fifherman in the courfe of thirty years working in and 
about this fpot, never found but one pan that was entire. I went 
to dine with the minifter of Whitftable in the fummer of 1776, 
and being defirous of gratifying the curiofity of fome brother 
Antiquaries, Jin lefs than an hour’s walking among the fifher- 
mens houfes, purchafed ten or: twelve pieces, two or three of 
which were perfect and entire, and I am fatisfied I might have 
brought away double that quantity, had I been difpofed to en- 
large my colleion. 

Tue faé& is, here they are found, and are inconteftably of 
Roman pottery. It is as clear a fact that wherever the Romans 
carried their arms they carried alfo fome or many of their arts. 
Pottery was probably a confiderable fource of traffic, being one 
of the firft wants of mankind, and'one of thofe things which 
was of the earlieft invention. Had the variety of pieces here 
found been of one and the fame manufactory they would, judg- 
ing of things paft as by things prefent, have all borne the name 
of the fame maker, or probably of two or three, if there was 
a confiderable partnerfhip. But Mr. Jacob gives us the names 
of fifteen different makers of fuch pieces as are in his own 
poffeffion, and the names of fifty more'may have been buried | 
in the fands of Kent. Mr. Jacob’s account f{trengthens the 
opinion that they muft be the produce of different manufacto- 
ries fent to market, put on board a veffel freighted for Britain, 
or for the ufe of fome of the Roman ftations in Kent. This 
brings them naturally on our coaft, where they are as natu- 
rally wrecked; and where lying on thefe fand banks where the 
Whiftable fifhermen have of late years dredged for oyfters, 
they have been naturally brought up by their nets, And this 

4 | feems 
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feems to be the azatural folution of their mode of being difco- 
wered. “he Romans carried their pottery to many countries 
tbefides ours. Ihave in my own poffeflion pieces which ex~ 
actly correfpond with fome of thefe, and which were brought 
from, and found in aad about that {pot in the neighbourhood 
of Carthage, where Utica was (by the conjetures of De. Shaw 
and the evidence of other hiftorians) fuppofed to have ftood. 
This ftrongly confirms me in my opinion on this fubje&. But 
the field of conjedure ftands ever wide open to every invefti- 
gator, and the critic, the comMENTATOR, and the anTi- 
QUARY, are among thofe who moft delight to take a frifk in it, 
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XVI. Nummi Palmyreni ilufratio per rev. Carolum 
Godofredum Woide, 5S. A. S. 


NVENIT nuper doétiffimus et rerum numifmaticarum pe= 
I ritiffimus, Carolus Combe, S.R. et 5.A.S. in gazophy- 
lacio praeftantiffimo celeberrimi Guilielmi Hunteri, M. D. S. R. 
et S. A. necnon Societatis Regiae Scientiarum Parifien.: fociiy,, 
nummos, quales in Europa nondum vidimus, Palmyrenos, cujus 
characteres cum alphabeto Palmyreno contulit, et cum eo con- 
venire deprehendit. Apparet in his nummis caput barbatum ad: 
finiftram, cui tres literae a dextra et quatuor a finiftra parte ad- 
jetae funt. Primam literam Ff jod effe doétiffimus Combeus. 
rete afferit. Licet enim in alphabeto Palmyreno [Philofoph... 
Tranfa&t. vol. XLVUI. pag. 693.] paulo aliter fcribatur :. atta- 
men in ipfis infcriptionibus Palmyrenis aliquoties eandem ha- 
bet formam [a], quae in hoc nummo confpicitur. Secun- 


{a} Vide infcriptionem, 11" lin, 7" litera 1™ tab. xxiv. et tab, xxx. in medio. 
lineae v1". 


dam 
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dam literam effe 4e; tertiam thet; quartam itidem Je; quintam 
thet; fextam jod; feptimam /amed efle deprehendent qui. has li- 
teras cum alphabeto Palmyreno comparare volunt. 


Posrica nummi pars templum exhibet, in cujus medio lapis 
_quadratus, fymbolum divinitatis, cernitur: quod etiam aliis num- 
mis vir eruditiffimus comprobat. Ad utramque templi partem 
literae adpofitae funt quatuor ad dextram, et tres ad finiftram. 
Primam harum literarum effe £e; fecundam /lin, quod cum fe- 
quenti litera per lineolam horizontalem connectitur; tertiam 
mem; quartam 4e; quintam fav; fextam mem, et ultimam ite- 
rum Je, quivis concedet qui alphabetum Palmyrenum cum iis 
contulerit. Deteétis itaque per doctiff. Combeum feliciffime 
ex utrague parte nummi literis, nihil aliud fupereft, quam ut de 
fignificatione vocum, quas efficiunt, fimus folliciti. 

Et antica quidem pars nobis exhibet voces ; 

Haththil Joheth 

| yn om 
Prior vox Yoheth nomen proprium regis vel ducis Palmyreni 
efle videtur. Licet enim hiftoria hujus regni nobis fit ignota, 
attamen haec vox e linguis orientalibus commode deducitur.. 
on” Lids, apud Arabes et Samaritanos fignificat profternere, 
conculcare, confodere, occidere: et hoc loco, vel “febeth, DIN, quod» 
eft futurum, conculcabit; vel Joheth OF, quod eft participium ’ 
praefens, conculcans, aint pun@ari. Hoc nomen duci bellatori 
convenit. 

AtTera vox Haththil habet be atticulum fibi praefixum, et 
priori nomini proprio appofita eft. Palmyrenos 4e articulum, 
quem Hebraei adhibent, etiam admififfe, ex infcriptionibus 
Palmyrenis aliquot exemplis poteft probari. Ipfa vox eft TAr/, 
“8D, quae a verbo 7\8 derivatur; quod apud Hebraeos ejicere, 

5.2 dejicere, 
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drjiceres fignificat, et apud Arabes etiam adjectivum gel 
bos vel: bon, Harhéthi!, confervatum, quod ‘potentem fecundum 
Giggeum, et indulgentem in Alcorano denotat: Talia nomina 
reges Syriae et Parthne adfcitcere folebant, quorum priores multi: 
emitewstg pofteriores pcyercs appellabantur. 

In- poftica-parte feptem literae reperiuntur, quas fic divido:- 

Hattameh | - Hafhem 
aD. 4 vin 

Binae hae voces Hebraeis,, Chaldaeis, Syris, et Atabibus non: 
{unt ignotae ; nomen admirabile, vel venerandim denotant, quod 
Lexica: décebunt. Prior vox; /bem tow, habet Ze articulum 
fibi praefixum fafb/hem. RYN, et juxta genium linguarum: 
Orientalirm reddi.poteft momen. illud per emphafin. Nomen 
illud admirabile denotat nomen divinum, nomen Dei:. quo: 
fenfu etiam vox Dw /hem apud Hebraeos, Chaidaeos, et Rab-- 
binos, reperitur, et Deum ipfam deéfignat; cujus rei exempla: 
in Sacris Literis [6] et in Lexico Buxtorfhii Chaldaico-Talmu-. 
dico occurruat, p. 24326 

Er notandum eft, plures infcriptiones Palmyrenas hance phrase. 
fin in initio exhibere : timer nomini beneditto, id eft, win Deo. 
debetur. 

Axius nummus-Palmyrenus-[cujus fipsira. peer aida NMe-2onp... 
130.].1n eodem locupletiffimo. gazophylacio aflervatur, .1n cujus - 
antica parte eft caput imberbe. pileo conico tectum ad dex-- 


tram. In poftica parte o¢to literae apparent, quas ulteriori exa-. 
mini refervamus, et fubmittimus. . 


[4]: Deut. xxviii, 58. ad reverendum nomen hoc: honorandum-et timendum, 


Jehovam, Deum tuum. Quod in Hebraico.eft SVIN DWN, Halbfbem, Han- 
“wera, in. goftro nummo NOD Cw Mafhfbem Hattemah exprimitur. - 


AVI. Four- 
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XVII. Four Letters from Beaupré Bell, E/7. *o Ro- 
ger Gale, E/g. on the Horologia of the Antients,. 
with Mr. Gale’s Anfwer. 


Read December 14, 1780. 


STIR,. 

EYXINCE my laft, I have received from an ingenious friend’ 
KJ the following infcription, made ufe of in building the Be- 
‘nedi&tines.church at Taloire (an inconfiderable village, half a- 
league from-Annecy, a town upon the lake. of Annecy) which: 
he obferves not to be publifked with due exa€tnefs by Gruter.. 

HOROLIOGIVM .CVM . SVO ..AEDIFICIO. ET, 


SIGNIS - OMNIBVS. Gf --ET. ¢)G5 - CLATRIS.- 

C. BLAESIVS .C. FIL .VOLTINIA.GRATVS*. EX. HS .N, 

ET . EO.AMPLIVS:..AD . ID. HOROLOGIVM . ADMINIS. 

TRANDVM . SERVM..-HS:.-N .-HII-. DS o Re 

I nave not any author thattreats of the Horologia of the 
ancients, fo amignorant’of what:kind this could be; for wete: 
it of water, the length:of the winter,. and the feverity of their: 
climate, would render: it ufelefs. full three parts of the year. 
Nor can’I make any conjecture of the aedificium, the bufivefs: 
ofithe fervant who attended it, or the /fgna; whether that word: 
‘imports -{tatues, or ‘coeleftial figns.. If you recolle& any thing; 
‘that may explain this infcription,.do me the favour to inform: 


me. *Tis Petronius,. I think, fpeaking. of a perfon of quality, . 
013 ‘that: 
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that tells us it was the whole employment of one of his flaves 
to proclaim the hours by found of trumpet; but I have no 
copy of cate about me. 


Mr. Gaxs’s avfwer.” ek eta 
‘Twisr-] could have found: 3 Lada hnces Soot mic, ¢i- 

ther in Gruter, or any other authorin ty; poffeflion; ‘but in 
turning over all of them that I am mafter of upon that fubjet, 
operam et oleum perdidi. I was the more defirous of finding it, 
becaufe I am pretty wéll fatisfied that -you have not received it 
rightly tranfcribed from your friend, though he accufes Gruter 
of inaccuracy in publifhing it. Few modern authors have wrote 
avy thing worth notice, none as I know of, exprefily de Horo- 
Jogiis; but all that has been faid upon that fubject has been 
only obiter, as it has been accidentally thrown in their way, 
while they were perufing other matters. ‘The moft that you 
will find of it is in the following : : vapid it 

Greetius, de Rutticatione Romancnten, cap. 

Crufius, de noéte, et nocturnis officiis, cap. 3. 

Petrus Viola, de ‘veteri sehen Romanorum temporum 

ratione, § de horis. nihie 

Magius, de Tintinabilis vetérum, cap. 6. 

Angelus Roccha, de Campanis. 

Johan. Lawrentius, de annis, menfibus, et epic. 
But you have a much more fatisfactory account of the ancient 
Horologia in Pliny, than can be colleéted from thefe authors; 
and in Vitruvius, from whom it appears, that the ancients had 
but two ways of diftinguifhing their hours; one by. the fun, 
the other by motion of water. The firft was very irregular; 
for befide their want of aftronomiy to adjuft their dials accord- 
ing to the motion of the earth round that coeleftial body, they 
divided their day into twelve parts, from fun-rife to fun-fets fo 

7 that 
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that the hours were longer in the fummer than the winter, 
which was extremely abfurd, befides their being totally at a lofs 
in cloudy weather, This obliged them to have recourfe to wa- 
ter machines, as of more regularity and certainty, to fhew the 
hour. But to give you the introduction of the former, and pros 
greis of it at Rome, weuld be only to tranfcribe the 60th chap-- 
ter of the VIIth book of Pliny; at the latter end of which, he 
tells us, that Scipio Nafica who was conful with Laenas, a.u.c.. 
pxcv. firft divided the hours of the nights and days with a 
clepfydra,; idque horologium fub teéto dedicavit; of which fort, TF 
take that mentioned in your infeription to have been; and. 
aedificium mentioned in it, the fame thing as Pliny’s tedfum.. 
‘He does not tell us how the conftruction of their fun dials was 
performed;. but they feem to have been adjufted from the fha- 
dow of a pillar (which was. the gnomon) projeCting upon* the 
ground, as from the Columna Moenia mentioned by him 3 ahd 
the great Aegyptian Obelifle adapted to this purpofe by the em- 
peror Auguftus in the Campus Martius. Vitruvius gives a large 
account of the water dials in the ninth chapter of his 1Xth book,- 
and mentions the conftru@ion of feveral forts of fun dials in the 
eighth, to both which. f refer you, as the compleateft account: 
given’ us of them: by any of the antients. 

Botu forts feem to have belonged chiefly to the public, of 
which your infcription is no fmall confirmation. Few private 
men could be mafters’ of fuch expenfive curiofities ; the charge 
of making*them, and the keeping a fervant to attend them, as- 
feems to have been neceflary, was too great a burthen for a:pri-- 
vate purfe; and hence, I believe, came the cuftom of having: 
clocks for the mof? part in our church fteeples, for the ule of: 
the whole parith. 

GRUTER gives us an infcription mentioning a Templum Horo» 
Jagiare dedicated Four optima maximo et Funoni Reginae, Ge. as 

I quoted 
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I quoted from Pliny above, Scipio Nafica id horologium Jub tects 
dedicavit: both which are @trong inftances of their being looked 
‘upon as facred, and that thefe monitors of time were kept in 
places religious; for | think Horologiare Templum, and Horolo- 
gium Jub tefto dedicavit, can import no lefs than a temple with 
{uch a device in it, anda Cle iate dedicated under fome, build 
ing to defend it. 

Perronius ArBiIrerR {peaking of the Pe cand expenfive 
life of Trimalchio, in the paflage you hint at, feems to fum up - 
the whole idea of his magnificence, in defcribing him as Lau- 
tifinus homo Horologium et Buccinatorem babet in Triclinio fubor- 
natum, ui fubinde feiat quantum de vita perdiderit. This, proba- 
bly, was a Clepfydra; but the Horologium that he ordered to be 
placed upon his tomb, wt gui/guis horas infpiciet, velit, nolit, no- 
men meum legat; was probably folar. Every body knows that 
Nero is intended and fatyrized for his vam glory, luxury, and 
other vices, under the name of Trimalchio, 

I wiry not take upon me to determine what were the Siena 
mentioned in this infcription. If they were ftatues, it is pro- 
bable they hada relation to the machine, and might have been 
the guatuor anni tempora, or of the winds, which, as we gather 
from Fulvius Urfinus, Donatus, and Marlianus, were reprefented 
on the Horologium projected by Auguiftus, under the obelifk in 
the Campus Martius. Horelogium fuperioribus annis erat effofum : 
folum campi erat ex lapide guadrato, et habebat lineas diftinétas me- 
tallo inaurato, et in angulo quatuor erant venti, ex opere mufivo, 
cum infcriptione BOREAS SPIRAT. unde in omni latere fimile quod- 
dam di€iunt olin expreffum conjicio: and Varro calls the octogo- 
nal tower of the winds at Athens, mentioned by Vitruvius, 
Horologium, becaufe there was on every face of it a fun dial, 
fome lines of which are ftill vifible. 

Perrontus, in his relation of Trimalchio’s whimfical fupe 
per, gives you a difh of a honey-comb, laid upon a turf in the 

3 a, 
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middle, to reprefent the earth, and garnifhed with the twelve 
figns of the Zodiac, or rather fomething alluding to them: Re- 
pofitortum rotundum x11 babebat figna, in orbe difpofita. Would 
not a man of fuch an elegant tafte have thought thefe orna- 
ments as proper for his clock, as his table? 


Tue Aedificium, or Teélum, was to protect the Clepfydra from 
the coldnefs and accidents of the external air. Under fuch a 
cover the liquor might be always kept in a pretty equal tem- 
per and fluidity, by the means of fires or ftoves in the winter, 
and exclufion of the fun in fummer; and the word admuinifiran- 
dum, in the infcription, may have a view to that performance. 

Tue Clatri, or Clathri, 1 think to have been rails fixed round 
the Aedificium, to fence it in from the ftreet where it was built; 
like the cance//i mentioned upon an altar, found a few years 
ago at Dorcheffer, in Oxfordfhire, and publifhed in Mr. Horf- 
ley’s Brit. Rom. p. 339. 352. four opfimo maximo et numinibus 
Augufit M. Varius Severus B. cof. aram cum cancellis de fuo pofutt. 
Thefe fences were fo facred, that they worfhipped a Dea C/a- 
thra, clathrorum et cancellorum dea, who had the guard of them. 

Ir is the end of the third line that caufes me to fufpe& your 
copy of this infcription to be imperfect, as I faid before. It 
ends Ex. H. Ss. N. éx feflertiis nummums; the figures denoting the 
number being plainly deficient, and, perhaps, defaced or broken 
out at the corner of the ftone by fome accident, for we find 
the number of the fefterces expreffed in the fifth line us. N. 1111. 
though Iam not without my fcruples as to a defect there alto, 
or that the number 1111 has not been rightly tranfcribed ; fince 
four feiterces, at the higheft eftimation, amounts to no more 
than thirty-two pounds five fhillings and ten pence, and would 
purchafe a very poor maintenance for a public fervant to give 
conftant attendance upon this machine; and if we fhould read 
thefe numerals 1111, /eferciorum numm. quatuor millia, as the 


Vou. VI. T line 
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line drawn over them may feem to intimate, the fum would be 
no lefs than thirty-two thoufand two. hundred and twenty-one 
pounds, fifteen fhillings and four pence, which exceeds all rea- 
fon, and cannot be allowed.. 

Tcannor but think this infcription has been cut upon the. 
ftone originally after another manner, and in fhorter lines than, 
as it has come to. your hands, and that it concludes thus,, 


SERVM.HS.N. IIII 
. Beg) ia | 
And fo fome numeral note that might have augmented the fum- 
fof the {mall fefterces) might have been likewife loft. at the 
edge of it; the placing of the p.s.r. de fuo refittuit, 13 much 
more ufual in a line at the bottom by themfelves, than in the 
fame with any letters preceding. You have in Reinefius’ Syntag- 
ma an infcriptiop, but much mutilated, which mentions.an Ho- 
vologium a novo refiitutum.. 

Ir is, as I fuppofe, wrote sERvm inftead of seRvvM in the 
original; and that the bufinefs of this fervant was to watch and 
take care of the Clepfydra, and give notice to the town, like- 
Trimalchio’s boy by fome fignal, how the hours pafled away.. 

Tue hours. were notified to. the confuls and praetors in court 
by their accenf, or cryers, ‘There is a remarkable paflage in 
Pliny, lib, vir. c. 60. which fhows the ignorance of the Romans 
in the art of dialing. The cryer gave the conful notice when 
it was mid-day, and the laft hour of the day only by his obfer- 
vation of the appearance of the fun inter rofira et graecoftafin, 
and @ columna Moenia ad carcerem inclinato fydere fupremam pro» 
aunciabat. Varro tells us, praetorem accenfum folitum effe jubere, 
ubi et videbatur horam effe tertiam, inclamare horam eéffe tertiams 
itemque meridiem, et nonam. In public affairs, a public officer was - 
ordered to cry the time of day, See Fabretti Infcript. p. 433. 
de accenfis. 

TRIMALCHIO’S 
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TRIMALCHIO’s boy proclaimed his lofs of time more mag- 
nificently, by the found of a trumpet; and perhaps the aes ther= 
marum in Martial might be a trumpet, for Virgil calls a trum- 
pet fo. ere ciere viros, martemque accendere cantu. Aen. vi. 
165. but the word aes is of fo large and extenfive a fignification, 
that it is impoffible to determine it to a particular inftrument ; 
and in the epigram it may import no more than the tinkling of 
a'brafs bafon, to give notice when the baths were to be fhut 
up: redde pilam, fonat aes thermarum. 

Vitruvius in his ninth book, c. g. directs the placing of the 
wheels and tympana in one of his clepfydra, to be ad eundem 
modum dentata, quae una motione coaéta, verfando faciunt effectus, 
varietate(que motionum in guibus moventur figilla, 

Acarn, in his, Horae defcribuntur, quas figillum egrediens ab 
imo virgula fignificat per totum diem. 'Thefe figilla were diminu- 
tive figna, or little images for pointing out the hour of the day 
marked upon a columns and why might not Varro’s Lucifer 
and Ve/per be moved by fuch fort of mechanifm? (De re ruft, 
M. 5.) | 

Deferiptio x11 caeleftium fignorum fit figurata, cujus e centro des 

formatur cujuflibet figni fpatium, Sc. : 


Mr. Bexy to Mr. GALE, in anfwer to the preceding Letter, 


I ReceIvep the entertainment of your curious letter con- 
cerning the ancient Horologia in due time, for which I ought 
long ago to have returned my fincereft thanks, but hope you 
will pardon my filence, which has been entirely owing to fome 
excurfions I have made, both by the invitations of my friends, 
and the fine weather, at Cambridge. I {pent fome hours with 
our friend Mr. Baker, but had the ill fortune, at that very 
time, to mifs the fatisfaction of waiting on you; for Mr. Gale, 

fe your 
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your fon, aflures me you were then in the univerfity ; I hopes. 
fortune will be fome time more favourable. 

Wuar you have faid concerning the Taloire infcription is 
extremely fatisfactory; from. any other gentleman, I fhould- 
have been furprized to have fo much learning fummoned up al- 
moft extempore on fo dry a fubje@t. I have fince met with a 
defcription of the clepfydra:by which the lawyers declaimed in: 
caufes after evidence was given, and which thofe long-winded- 
gentry complained of as a cramp to their genius. 

Sic rurfus. praeconis amplo boatu citatus accufator quidam fenior 
afjurgit, et ad dicend: fpatium vafculo quodam in vicem coli: 
graciliter fiftulato,.ac per hoc gutiatim defluo, infufa aqua,. 
populum fic adcrat [a], 

Which fhows that it confifted of a fingle tube, sot a double- 
one like the hour-glaffes now. in ufe:. and the following paf-- 
fage from Pliny informs us,. that they were. of various magni-. 
tudes, but none of them ran above twenty-minutes, or fo much,, 
if for decem you read duodecim with fome manufcripts.. Dyxi. 
horis pene quinque ; nam decem clepfydris quas /patiofifimus accepe=- 
ram funt additae quatuor [db]. 

Tue curve of a vefiel might. eafily be known wherein the 
water fhould eafily decreafe equal {paces in equal’ times, and’ 
the hours be found by its perpendicular attitude; but this feems 
not to have been practifed by the Romans: 

My enquiries after coins, in my journeys, have not been 
without fuccefs; for, befides a Decentius, Marius, and Quintil- 
lus, I have picked up half a fcore of Caraufius, one of which. 
has the wolf and twins, but the legend fo defaced, that I can 
make nothing of it. Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 

BEAuPRE BELL. 
Stanford, Auguft 24, 1735. 
[a] Apul. Metam, iii, {4} Plin. Epift. lib, ii, 11. 
Third 
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Third Letter from Mr. Bert to Mr. GALE, concerning the. 
in{cription upon the Horologium at Taloire. 


TmMabe my excufes to you while at Stamford, for deferring 
my thanks for your curious differtation on the Taloire infcrip- 
tion. I hope,. that letter came to hand, left you fhould fufpect ' 
me of a voluntary negle&t. It is now time to have done with. 
that infcription, but obferving your remark, that the dial of 
Auguftus muft be lable to great variation, becaufe its ftyle was 
placed perpendicular to the horizon, I take the liberty of add-- 
ing an horizontal one for. the. latitude of Cambridge, 52° 12’. 
whofe. ftyle.is perpendicular, yet, I’believe, accurate; which, . 
though I propofe, I do not fuppofe the Romans were acquainted. 
with this piece of mathematicks; 


A 
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Erecr the line CB for the perpendicular ftyle of any height, 
and at the point B, make an angle equal to the complement of 
the latitude 37. 48. which will give the point A, which will 
reprefent the centre of the earth ; and AB the ftyle of the dial, 
‘or axis of the earth. From this point A all the hour-lines are 
to be drawn, according to the rules of dialling ; this. being. 
done, the ftyle CB fet up perpendicular to the plane in the 
dine A. XIE. and at the diftance AC will be the end of the fha- 
dow, only give the hour. Yours,, 
B. Ber. 
Beaupré-hall, near Wifbech,, 

September 29, 1735. 


Fourth Letter from Mr. Bet, concerning the Horologia off 
the ancients. 


Your favour of O&tober 7 found me confined with the epi- 
demick fever, which few people in thefe parts have efcaped, 
and I have not till now been able to return thanks, and beg 
pardon for the [¢] citation from your, former letter, which, 
though not exaétly as I give it, by memery, yet what I have 
faid was deducible from it, and I believe true. You obferve that 
the {cioterical dial was very irregular and uncertain, for, befides 
their want of aftronomy to adjuft; their dials according to 
the motion of the earth round the fun, they divided their day 
into twelve equal parts from fun-rife to fun-fet, fo that the 
hours were longer in the fummer than in the winter months, 
You do not indeed apply to this dial of Auguftus in particular, 
but I do not know how that can be excepted; for by Pliny’s 
account (lib, xxxvi. c. 10.) its ufe was to fhow the meridian 


[<] See the preceding Letter. 
it hour, 
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hour, the increafe and decreafe of days, and the fun’s place in the 
ecliptick.by the length of the. fhadow: and yet Pliny efteemed 
this, which might be done without one bit of aftronomy, digna 
cognitu res,.et ingenio foecundo, Ican fay nothing .to the ad-- 
ditional machinery of Manlius, for | do not underftand the - 
paffage.. What I afferted of the variations of the dials of the 
antients with perpendicular ftyles, is certainly true, when the 
hour-lines are drawn from the foot of the ftile as from a cen-- 
tre; for fuch hour-lines muft be drawn by. obferving the fha-. 
dow of the ftyle at every hour of the fame day, .and therefore : 
continually vary,.and fhew the hour exactly, only on the re--- 
turn of the day whereon the lines were drawn, and fuch, I ap- - 
prehend, were the dials of the antients; for had they known - 
the way of drawing the hour-lines from the true centre of. the 
dial, which is the interfection of the axis, or inclined ftyle, . 
with the dial-plane, they would undoubtedly have had dials - 
with inclined ftyles, which,.as they had. not, thofe they had : 
muft continually vary, and fhow the true time only on.one day. 
of the year. 

Vitruvius fays, they had horizontal, vertical, and declining 
dials, but gives no manner of defcription of them. He has in- - 
deed fhewn the manner of making an horizontal one fpr the 
latitude of Rome, and two or three places, by a perpendicular 
ftyle, but thefe could not be of more ufe than that of Auguf- 
tus, therefore confirm. what I] obferved, that the dials of the. 
antients muft be fubject‘to. daily variation. 


Mis. “iccount 
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XIX. Account of an Hifiorical Monument in eae 
By Monf. D’ Auvergne. 


Read February 8, 1781« 


ETURNING in December 1780 from viewing anti- 

quities in the neighbourhood of the Mordiban, late the 

Mare conclufiim of Cefar, I took in my way the town of Ploem- 

mel, famous in the hiftory of the province for having been the 

feat of the foreign dukes, when Britanny maintained its inde- 
_pendance. } : 

On the road about midway between Ploemmel and Focelin 
another fmall town, about feven Englifh miles diftant from 
the former, upon a {mall open heath I faw a low crofs on a pe- 
deftal. As it appeared of different ftruGture to the numerous 
crofies feen on the highways in this country, and had the ap- 
pearance of antiquity, I.rode up to it and was not more fur- 
prized than pleated to find it a monument commemorating one 
of thofe partial combats fo frequent in the fixteenth century, 
I was the more interefted in its particular inveftigation on being 
informed by a learned prior of the Carmelites who accompanied 
me, that the Englifh were combatants on the one part againft 
the Bretons on the other. 


“As I did mot recolle& in my readings, ever to have heard 
this anecdote noticed, except by Voltaire in his ** Elements de 
PHittoire 
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VHiftorie Univerfelle;” but his hiftorical facts are fo frequently 
doubtful, that on his authority alone I gave but little faith to 
it; my friend the prieft procured me a copy of an antient ma- 
nufcript dated 1470, whence I compofed the anecdote of the 
combat referred to by this monument, and which I find agrees 
with the facts ftated by D’ Argentré, Dom Morice, et Dom Lobi- 
xeau, illuftrious hifterians of Britanny. 

Tue annexed fketch (plate XIX.) is an exact reprefentation of 
the crofs with its pedeftal, and infcription, taken literatim on the 
{pot. It may be obferved that the numerical word ¢rante is {pelt 
differently from the prefent acceptation of the “ Dyéfionaire de 
2’ Academie,” ‘but is conformable to the vicious provincial dia- 
le&, which the few who ufed the French language in that age 
{pake, and ftill retained in this part of the country. 

Tue crofs and pedeftal are of a grey granite, of which the 
neighbouring: hills appear compofed, and of which the antient | 
and modern buildings in the towns of Jocelin and Ploemmel 
are conftructed. The infcription is on the face of the pedeftal 
oppofed to the fouth, and appears to have been cut in the ftone 
with the point of a tempered inftrument, the letters ill formed 
and irregular, A literal tranflation .of ‘thefe lines runs as fol- 
lows: | 

<¢ To the perpetual memory 
‘ of the battle of the thirty 
*¢ that my lord Marefchal 
“of Beaumanoir gain’d 
‘¢ in this place the year 1350.” 
The whole is near feven feet high, but little defaced by time. 
Indeed it appears, that the intermediary commiflaries of the 
{tates of the province, by a vote of that affembly propofed by 
a patriotic antiquary, expended twenty-four livres five fols, 
in the year 1776 [4], to clear this monument: from briars and 


a 


[@] This fum is a fmall fra@tion more than one guinea. 
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weeds that concealed it from public view, and to whitewath the 
pedeftal, and black the letters to make the infcription more legi- 
ble. Dom Lobineau, in the folio edition of his Hiftory of 
Britanny, Paris 1754, gives the names of the thirty Breton 
knights, who were the champions of their province on the occa- 
fion, and from whom moft of the prefent noble and antient 
families of Britanny are defcended. I could not difcover more . 
than two of the names of the thirty Englifh heroes: one was 
Brembro’, chief of the auxiliary troops furnifhed by king Ed- 
ward of England to John of Montfort, to fupport his claim to: 
the ducal crown of Britanny. The other Knolts, or Knoles, 
probably one of the illuftrious predeceffors of the noble family 
of Sackville-Dorfet [4]. 


Hiftorical anecdote from the anttent Chronicles of Britanny. 
A. D. 1347 to 1350. 


« TooMas D’AGrworTH was a commander in the auxiliary 
*¢ troops furnifhed by Edward king of England £o his relation: 


[4] The author probably fuppofes this from the feat of the Sackville family at 
Knowle in Kent, agreeable to the French cuftom of joining the name of their 
eftates to their firnames ~This Sir Robert Knolles was one of the moft celebrated? 
warriors of his time. Hiftorians feem to have been at a lofs for words to exprefs his. 
valour. Anftis fays his military exploits were beyond imagination illuftrious; an- 
‘other author calls him ** egregius bellator’, (K.. 8. 76. in Coll. Armor.) and an- 
other fays he was ‘* le veritable Demon de la Guerre” (L’Hift. de Charles. VI. 
par le Laboureur, p. 78.) _ | 

“© O Roberte Knollis, per te fit Francia mollis 

“¢ Enfe tuo tollis:praedas, dans vulnera collis.” 
He is. faid to have been of low.extra&tion in Norfolk, but to have raifed himfelf 
by his extraordinary bravery; he was lieutenant of Britanny under John de. 
Montfort, and was appointed fenefchal of Guienne by king Edward HI. (fee Les 
Rolles Gafcons.) He died § Hen. TV. 1407; far adivanted? in years, and was 
buried with. Conftance his wife in the White Friars, London, leaving an only’ 
daughter Emmavhis: heir-married to Join Babington, The family; of Knollys of 
Grove-Place in Hampfhire claim tq be a younger branch of this Sir Robert 


Knollys. J. C. Brooke. 
«¢ and 
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«¢ and ally John of Montfort to fupport his pretentions to the 
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fovereignty of Britanny againft Charles of Blois, who had 
been taken by this fame D’Ageworth, in the year 1347, and 
was at this period a prifoner in the Tower of London ; but 
whofe claims were fupported by his partizans who continued 
numerous in Britanny. A body of his army confifting of one 
hundred auxiliary Frenchmen of arms, under the command 
of a valiant adventurer of that nation, name Cahours, having 
been fent to the neighbourhood of Auray [¢], where D’Age- 
worth was governor, to commit depredations upon the ter- 
ritories protected by this chieftain for his fovereign’s ally, 
they were fallied out upon by D’Ageworth and his garrifon, 
compofed of one hundred Englith foldiers. The conflict ex~. 
hibited prodigies of valour from both [d] auxiliary parties: 
the great exertions however of Cahours decided the victory 
in his favour, and put the lives of D’Ageworth and his 
brave fellows in the viéter’s power, who inhumanely put 
them all to the {word [e]. 


[ce] A fmall antient town on the Morbiban fea, founded by the Veneti. 

[d] It appears plainly that this was a French and Englith war carried on un 
ra mak. 

[e] This Thomas D’Ageworth as the Chronicles of Britanny call him, was 


Sir Thomas Dagworth of Dagworth in. Suffolk, knt. fon and heir of John de 
Dagworth by Alicia de Bellomonte his wife. He was one.of the moft celebrated 
warriors of his time. See Walfingham, Knighton, &c: the latter hiftorian gives 
fome account of his‘ death by the treachery of the French, partly fimilat to the 


ab 


ove. In 20 Edward III. he was appointed the king’s lieutenant in Britanny, 


and afterwards to John fon of John de Montfort duke thereof, fee Les Rolles 
Francois for his appointments &c. in that country:, Hechad aon Sir Nicholas 
Dagworth, knt. who was alfo a man of .confiderable: note: in: his. time, and much 


in 


favour with Richard U. The heireof this family married: William lord Furni- 


val of Sheffield; and carried the manor of Dagworth and a confiderabie eftate into 
that familys J.C. Brooke,. 
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‘© RicHArp Bremsro’[/f] an Englith chief, commandant 
of Ploemel, and the friend of D’Ageworth, determined to 
avenge his death. He fent out the garrifon of Ploemel into 
the neighbouring country to plunder and deftroy every thing, 
and murder every perfon without diftinétion of age or fex; 
excefles that revolt humanity, and can only be reflected upor 
with horror, are faid to have been committed under this 
cruel licence, The Marefchal de Beaumanoir, one of thefe . 
heroes that are dear to humanity, who then commanded at — 
Jocelin for Charles of Blois’s party, afked a fafe-guard of 

Brembro’ that he might meet him: which being granted, the 
Marefchal repaired to Ploemel, where he ftrongly reproached 
Brembro’ with the barbarous ferocity that he allowed his 
troops to exercife towards unarmed and defencelefs inhabi-. 
tants. The haughty and vindiétive temper of Brembro’ bore 
with impatience the ftinging reproaches of the Breton, and he 
{poke of their behaviour without referve, forgetting that it 
was a party of auxiliary French adventurers that had murder- 
ed his friend. The pride of the Marechal Beaumanoir made 
him reply to Brembro’ in the fame tone. The difpute grow- 
ing warm, in order to terminate it, and reprefs the excefles 
complained of, Beaumanoir is faid to have propofed. (as was 
not unufual in thofe days), a partial combat between a cer- 
tain number of champions of both nations, which challenge 
being accepted by Brembro’, thirty was fixed as the number 
of combatants on each fide, and the fifteenth day of March 


- [f] So the name is fpelt in the manufcript, but evidently miftaken by the 
French writer, no fuch name or any thing like it occurring in the records of that 
tume. It is probable that the author has meant Sir Richard Grenacre, knt. who 
was a native of Lancafhire, and flourifhed in the French wars in this reign. This 
Sir Richard was made governor of Ploemel in Britanny abovementioned by Ed- 
ward III. and it appears that the fame thing granted him letters of protection oa 
his departure for that country. J.C. Brooke. 
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(Julian Calendar) A.D. 1530 appointed for the day: the 
field of action to be on an high ground near the midway 
oak [g] between the two garrifons. Preparations were ac- 


cordingly made by each party. It being much anterior to 


the ufe of gunpowder in Britanny, the champions were con- 
fequently armed as was ufual in thofe countries before that 
period, with {words, lances and javelins. Beaumanoir appear- 
ed there on the appointed morning, at the head of twenty~ 
nine of the moft diftinguifhed knights of his party. Brem- 
bro’ met him at the head of twenty-nine veteran Englifh- 
men. All the nobility of the province of both parties were 
prefent at the important conteft. ‘The combat began, and-the 
combatants fought with unremitted fury, like the champions 
of the honor of both countries, when probably more by a 
ftroke of fortune than addrefs, Brembro’ received a mortal 
blow from the javelin of a chevalier de Montauban: many 
more of his party being wounded and the reft exhaufted 
with fatigue, that fatal ftroke threw them into diforder, and’ 
they were vanquifhed. 

«¢ THE remains of the Breton knights that fel] in the con- 
fii& were carried to Jocelin, and there interred. Brembro’ and 
his unfortunate comrades were, it is conjectured, buried by 
their difpirited furvivors in the neighbouring enclofure, where 
veftiges of fepulchral tumuli are yet feen, and which the pea- 
fants from tradition call at this time Le Champ des Anglois.’” 


{g] An oak faid to have been growing on the fpot where the crofs now ftands.. 
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XX. The Commencement of Day amongft the Saxons 
and Britons afcertained. Ina Letter to the Rev. 
Dr. Lort by the Rev. Mr. Pegge. 


Read. February, 15, 178 ae 


DEAR SIR, 


| HE beginning of day amongft the ancient Greeks and 
T Romans (meaning by a day the wuySazepov, or the {pace 
of twenty-four hours accomplifhed by a fingle revolution of 
the fun, to {peak vulgarly) feems to be very clearly underftood 
and determined, and is of great ufe and importance in regard ta 
the innumerable paflages of their authors, | 

Tue fame may be faid in refpe& of the Hebrews; but as to 
the Britons and Saxons, the matter appears to be very dubious and, 
uncertain, or at leaft is made {o by the fuggeftions of a confi-. 
derable Antiquary, who declares, ¢ When our anceftors the 
¢ Saxons, or before them the Britons, began the day, I have.no. 
‘ books to inform me [a].’. This, however, is a point which. 
ought to be afcertained amongft them, as well as other nations, 
and for the fame reafon ; and therefore it fhall be the bufinefs 
of this fhort memoir to illuftrate this doubtful problem in the 
beit manner I can. 

Tue learned Antiquary, in the uncertainty under which he 
laboured, offers a conjecture in the following terms ¢ but, from 


[a] Peck, Defid. Curiofi B. vi. p. 230. 4to Ed. 
I | ‘. the. 
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the word noon, I conceive one or other of them, if ot both,. 
¢ [Britons and. Saxons}, began the day at twelve of the clock.. 
©The word noon, if I underftand it right, fignifies as much as 
* novus dies |b). And to make way for this new etymology, | 
he rejects the old one from ona, i.e. hora nona, in thefe words :. 
© Minjbew, JI fee, derives it from hora nona, the ninth canonical. 
hour, which anfwers to our three of the clock in the after 
*zoon. But this derivation I cannot agree to, becaufe from» 
«time immemorial, the very ufe and acceptation of the word: 
‘hath been otherwife. For, according to the common accep- 
“tation, and according to the fenfe of all the Englifhmen or 
“books I ever read or met with,, it is as fully moon when the 
«fun hath once reached the meridian as when the clock hath 
« ftruck three? 

But other authors, as well as Minfhew, and very re-- 
fpectable ones, deduce the word noon from nona: as Sir Henry 
Spelman [c], bifhop Kennett [¢], and Mr. Johnfon [e]. Many 
write it accordingly none, as Skelton: the poet [f], Hall in his. 
Chronicle [¢], and Dr.. Plott [4]. The Saxon zon [7] has the. 
fame original, and it amounts to the fame thing whether our - 
word noon be the Saxon non, of the Latin mova, fince they both 
import the ninth hour of the day, and’ of confequence had no re- 
lation originally to the fun in his meridional altitude, but to the 
ninth hour, fuppofing the day to-begin. at fix. o’clock in the: 
morning. 


[b] Peck, Defid. Curiof. B. vi. p. 230%. [¢] Spelman, Gloff p. 428... 
[@} Kennett,: Par.. Antiq. in Gloff. 

[e] Johnfon, Colle&. of Ecclef. Laws; a° 9538.. 

ff] Skelton, p. 21 [g] Hall, inRich, IIT. fol. 40. b. 
[b] Plott, Nat. Hitt. of Staffordfh. p..447. 

[7] Lye, Sax. Dia y. None Noi#’in Irith is the evening. Lloyd, Archaeolog. 
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I conceive then, that this term came to denote the time of 
dining ; firft, becaufe it was the hour when in fafting people 
were allowed to break their fafts, or the monks to eat their 
dinner, which was after noon-fong {h], and fecondly that by 
an eafy abufe or catachrefis the word was brought to fignify 
twelve o’clock, the common hour of dining, in all cafes. It 1s 
remarkable, that, for fome fuch reafon, eleven o’clock is oon at 
Trent [/]; fo arbitrary are things of this nature! : 

Tue ground or foundation of Mr. Peck’s conjecture being 
thus overturned by eftablifhing the old etymology of the word 
noon, it oppofition to the fanciful one of novus dies, the conjec- 
ture itfelf muft confequently fall; or at leaft we are at liberty 
to inveftigate the commencement of the day among the Saxons 
and Britons upon a different and more probable hypothefis, And 
this, indeed, is the main queftion in agitation. 

Now it fhould feem that the Saxons reckoning by nights 
and not by days (whereby the nights evidently preceded the 
days), their day began at evening ; hence our /e’nmight and fort- 
night; and fee Tacitus [m], Du Frefne [n], Sir Thomas Brown [o], 
Verfiegan (p| and Thoresby [q]. 

As to the Britons ftill more antiently their praétice may be 
collected with fome degree of certainty from Ce/ar’s Commen- 
taries [r], where it appears that the Gauls began their day at the 
fame time as the Savens did, viz. with the evening; and it is 
always allowable to argue from the cuftoms of the Gauls to 
‘thofe of our Ifland-Britons, where it follows, that thefe laft be- 


[4] Johnfon, Eccl. Laws A. 958, he obferves, that three o’clock was called 


bigh-noon, and mid-day noon. 


[/] Wright, Trav. p. 494. [m] Tacitus de Mor, Germ. 
[4] Du Frefne, v. Nox. [0] In Sacheverell’s Survey of Man, p. 173. 
[p] Verftegan, p. 58. (g] Thorefby, Duc. Leod. p. 84. 


‘[r] Ceefar.de B. Gall. VI. c. 16, Sir Thomas Brown, ubi fup. p. 172. 
‘eae gan 
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gan their day at the fame time. But though this may feem 
to be {ufficiently conclufive, I fhall neverthelefs refer you, asa 
further fupport of the argument. to Mr. Camden [5), She- 
ringham [t], Sammes[u], Wilkins [x], Richard’s Britith Dic- 
tionary [y], and the following infertion in Du Frefne, concern- 
ing the Armoricans, * Armorici Seifun vel Seifhun, i. e. /epfem 
« fomni, dicunt pro feptimana, et benos vel henoas pro hodie, quod 
“proprie sac noéfe fignificat [z].? I thall only add for a con- 
clufion, that this argument from night’s preceding day both 
among the Saxons and Britons will appear very forcible to all 
thofe who infer from the words of Mo/es in the firft chapter of 
Genefis, as I think all do, that the Hedrews began their nuéte- 
meron with the evening [a]. Iam, Sir, 
Your moft obedient fervant, 


SAM. PEGGE. 


{s] Camden, Brit. col. xix. 433, 434. [t] Sheringham, p. 107. 

[#] Sammes, p. 115. 148. {x] Wilkins, Pref. ad Tanneri Bibl. p. 3. 
{y] Richards, v. Nos, Wythnos and Pythefnos. 

{z] Da Frefne, v. Nox. [a] Sir Thomas Brown, I. c. p. 173s 
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XNI. Renarks on the Sumatran Languages, by Mr. 
Marfden. In a Letter to Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. 
Prefident of the Royal Society. 


Read February 22, 178%, 


Sek, 
NCOURAGED by the attention you paid to the fub- 


ject when I had the honor of converting with you on it, - 
1 take the liberty of prefenting you with two comparative {pe- 
cunens of the languages fpoken in Sumatra and other parts of 
the eaft. The one exhibits fimply a lift of fifty words; of 
univerfal ufe from the nature of the ideas they exprefs; as 
fpoken in twelve different countries or diftritts. ‘The other ex- 
hibits a view of thofe words in the Sumatran and neighbouring 
languages, which are obferved to correfpond in found and fig- 
nification, with words in the languages of places fituated at a 
diftance from thence, 
My chief defign in the’e collections, was to trace, if poffible, 
a common origin, My fecondary obje&, to determine whether 
the various independent and: unconnected nations who inhabit 
the internal parts of Sumatra, fpeak languages radically and ef- 
fentially different, as is generally fuppofed by the Europeans re- 
fident there, or only different diale&ts of the fame. 
In regard to the firft I muft confefs that I have been but lit- 
tle fuccefsful, perhaps from want of fufficient opportunity of 
3 acquaintance 


An hundred 
Hufband 
Wife 
Father 
Mother 
Brother 
Head 
Eyes 
Nofe 

> Hair 
Cheeks 
Belly 
Hand 
Legs 
Garment 


People 
Coconut 


Rice 
Potatoes 
Sun 

Moon 

Stars 

if 

Yes 

Come hither 
God 


= 
= 8 
=I a 
= < 
datoo dah 
Duo Dua 
Teego Tloo 
Ampat Paat 
Luno Lumung 
Anam Nam 
Toojoo Toojoo 
Slappan D’lappan 
Sambilan Sakoorang 
Sapooloo Saploo 
Sa-ratoos Sa-ratoos 
Lackee Lackaye 
Beenee Beenaye 
Bapa Bah 
Mau ; Mau 
Sadarroo Addooeh 
Capallo Oolou 
Matto Matta 
Eedong Eedoon 
Ramboot Oh 
Peepee Meung 
Proot Proot 
Tangan Iarrooay 
Cakee Buttees 
Badjoo Badjow 
Aree Ooraye 
Mallam Mallam 
Pootee Pootee 
Etam Hetam 
{Baye Gaet 
Mattee Mattay 
Appee \ ppooy 
Ayer er 
Tana Tano 
Orang Oreeoong 
Clappo oO 
Geegee Gegu 
Babee Beer : 
Boorong Cheechim 
Telloor Boh 
Eecun Incoor 
Bray Breeagh 
Oobee Gadoon 
Matto Aree Mattowraye 
Boolan Booloon 
Beentang Beentang 
Ambo, Sayo Ooloon 
Eeo Nych 
Maree feenee {Jah knnyi 
Allah tallah Allah 


Lift of words of univerfal ufe as fpoken in twelve different co 


re] 
Bs 
§ & 
G3 a 
co I 
Sadah sye 
Duo Rowah 
Toloo Tulloo 
Opat Ampah 
Leemah Leemah 
Onam Annam 
Paitoo Peetoo 
Ooalloo Ooalloo 
Seeah Seewah 
Sapooloo Pooloo 
Saratoos Saratoos 
Morah Cadjoon 
Aboo Cadjoon 
Ammah Bapa 
Enang Eenah 
Ahhah Adding 
Ooloo Oolooh 
Mahtah Mattah 
Aygong Eerong 
Oboo Booho 
Oroom Bechum 
Buttoohah Tunnaye 
Tangan Chooloo 
Paat Binto 
Ahbee Caway 
Torang harree {Rannee 
Borgning Beenghee 
Nabottar Mandack 
Nabeerong Malloom 
Dengan Buttie 
Mahtay Jahal 
Ahhee Aphooy 
Ayck Wye 
Tana Tanno 
Halla Ooloon 
Crambee Clappah 
Ningee Eeflan 
Babee Babooye 
Peedong,Manook| Boorong 
Peerah Tullooy 
Dekkay Ewah 
Dahans Beeas 
Gadong Cutillah 
Matah haree Matta rance 
Boolan Boolan 
Bintang Bintang 
Apoo ’Gnah 
Olo Eea 
Maré tofone Eja dejah 
Daibattah Alla Talla 


a 
3 
Zz 
Sembooa 
Dembooa 
Tuloo 
Oopha 
Leema 
Oonoo 
Pheetoo 
Ooalloo 
Seewa 
Phooloo 
Oghoo 
Dongagoo 
Seealavee 
Amah 
Eenah 
Talleephoofoon 
Hugu 
Huru 
Eeghoo 
Boo 
Bo-oogh 
Talloo 
Tanga 
Apeh 
Baroo 
Loo-oh 
Boong-ee 
Aphoofee 
Aytoo 
Sooghee 
Maté 
Aleetoo 
Eedano 
Tano 
Neegha 
Bunneeo 
Eephoo 
Bavee 
Foopho 
Adoolo 
Eeagh 
Booragh 
Govwee 
Seeno 
Bowa 
Doophee 
Eeow 
Eh 
Einee undeh 
Lowa langee 


Rejang 


*}Do 


Dooy 
Tellou 
*Mpat 
Lemo 
Noom 
Toojooa 
Delapoon 
Sembilan 
Depooloo 
Sotofe 
Sacky 
Sooma 
Bapa 
Indo 
Cacoon 
Oolou 
Matty 
Eeoong 
Boo 
Cubbole 
Tennuay 
Tangoon 
Bettees 
Badjow 
Beely looeng 
B. calemmoon 
Pootea 
Meloo 
Baye 
Mattooee 
Opoay 
Beole 
Peeta 
Toon 
Neole 
Aypen 
Sooeetemba 
Benono 
Tennole 
*Conn 
Blas 
Ooby 
Mattu beely 
Booloon 
Beetang 
Ookoo: 
Aou 
Comeendi 
Oola tallo 


8 

a 
Seejee 
Roto 
Tulloo. 
Papat 
Leemo 
Nanam 
Peetoo 
Oloo 
Sanga 
Sapodloo 
Satoos 
Lanang 
Ooadone 
Paman 
Beeang 
Sadooloor 
Endafs 
Matta 
Eerong 
Ramboot 
Peepee 
Oouatning 
Lungan 
Seekeel 
Calambee 
Deena 
Oongee 
Pootee 
Eerung 
Saye 
Mattee 
Geennee 
Banneeo 
Lumma 
Wong 
Clappo 
Gore 
Cheling 
Mano 
Endo 
Eewa 
Bras. 
Cuftela 
Surningee 
Oolan 
Ooeentang 
Coula 
Inghee 
Mareenee 


Dewah 


Malagafh 


Eraike 
Dooce 
Teloo 
Ephat 
Leemoo 
Enena 
Pheetoo 
Valoo 
Seevee 
Phooloo 
Tatoo 
Lake laké 
Ampela 
Appa 
Nenay 
Ranowla 
Loohah 
Meffoo 
Oorong 
Vooloo 
Takoolaka 
Keeboo 
Feletanan 
Toongoota 
Ahanzoo 
Hareeanroo 
Haree Vah 
Phootee 
Minetce 
Sooah 
Mattee 
Aphoo 
Rano 
Tana 
Ooloo 

No Word 
Neephee 
Lamboo 
Voorong 
Atoodee 
Pheeah 
Varay 
Oovee 
Maffoo anroo 
Voolan 
Vintan 
Zaho 

No word 
Aveeah 
Dernakaree 


untries or diftricts. 


Mongeraye 


Eefakoo 
Lolaye 
Looleetoo 
Lopah 
Leemo 
Daho 
Pheetoo 
Apho 
Seewa 
Tooroo 


Namee 
Jah 
Bapa 
Mau 
Noko 
Jahé 
Nana 
Meenee 
Jahé 


Ataliba 
Tanaraga 
Eetee 
Moortana 
Oofa 
Gamoo 
Bootee 
Metam 
Row 
Hoomoo 
Atta 
Eera 
Tano 
Anoonoo 
Ooata 
Oaflee 
Baye 

Olo 
Affowa 
Appee 
Rela 
Jammais 
Ooatoo 
Ooroo 
Eepee berray 
Anee 

Eeo 
Maoo 


Macaffar 


Saydee 
Dooa 
Tulloo 
Pa-me 
Leema 
Anan 
Peetoo 
Arrooa 
Affarra 
Sapooloo 
Sangatoos 
Baronee 
Makoonraye 
Ambo 
Endo 
Sadjee 
Ooloo 
Mattaye 
Eengana 
Gummanna 
Dowcheelee 
Allay 
Tapha-lamay ~ 
Aajiengna 
Cabadja 
Affo 
Bunnee-ee 
Pootee 
Lotong 
Macleching 
Mattee 
Appee 
Ooaye 
Bunnoo 
Taow 
Calookoo 
Affunna 
Babee 
Manoomanoo 
Tello 
Tooco-edja 
Bra 

Oobee 
Matangaffo 
Oolang 


Eedee 
Eeay-na 
Sakomaye 
Allah tallah 
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2 2 
3 3 
A e) O 
Utie Atahay Cheed 
Rooe Erooa No 
Tulloo Torhoo Sanh 
Uppa Attaa See 
Lumee Ereema Go 
Unna Aono Lacq 
Petoo Aheetoo Shit 
Aroo Awarroo Peeh 
Saio Aeeva Caow 
Singooroo Ahooroo Chap 
Chepé 
Tane Ang 
Huaheine Poh 
Medooa tane Enteeah 
Med. waheine |Neha 
Teine Suotee 
Oopo Toucah 
Madda Matau Buxu 
| Sivanga Eahoo Peeh 
Row Eraowroo Toumo 
Cavaranga Paparea Sheepay 
Dilloo Eoboo Pueto 
Wilalea Ereema Tehoo 
Baibo Awy Cahcoot 
Coya Aihoo Sanh 
Mahana eet 
Eaoo May 
Tea Pay 
Bulla Ere ere Oh 
Myty Hoh 
Matte See 
Wahaa Whoey 
Avy Choee 
Fenooa Toh 
Momonne Tata Lang 
Taro - Aree Eea 
Eneehees Cheekee 
Vavee Booah Tee 
Dolula Manoo Cheow 
Dulloo Aouero Nooey 
Nudoo Eya Hee 
Arree Bee 
Oomarrah Whunchee 
Mahana Jettaou 
Wurroo Marama Gooay 
Efaitoo Schay 
Waow, Mee Gooa 
O Ai Hoh 
Harre mai Layeno 
Batua Teehn tay 


‘ 


in aetna 


ate e veneer en at 


trie?” gen 
"  agabrags 
Diodes eee 


x eornlate. wey 


Sou NURI 


Malay 
Achenefe 
Batta 
Neas 
Rejang” 
Javanele 


Malay 
Achen. 
Batta 
Rejang 
Lampoon 
Javan, 


Malay 
Achen. 
Batta 
Neas 


Batta 
Lampoon 
Javan. 


Rejang 
Neas 


Malay 
Neas 
Rejang 
Javanefe 


Malay 
Achen. 
Batta 
“Lampoon 


Malay 
Neas 
Rejang 


Malay 
Lampoon 
Javan. 


Achen. 
Lampoon 


Mattee 
Mattay 
Mahtay 
Mate 
Mattooee 
Mattee 


Matto 
Matta 
Mahtah 
Matty 
Mattah 
Matta 


Babbee 
Booy 
Babee 
Bavee 


Manook 
Manoo 
Mano 


Neole 
Bunneco 


Eecun 
Keagh 
Eewah 
Eewah 


Ayer 
Eer 

Ayck 
Wye 


Oobee 
Gooee 
Ocby 


Orang 
Oooloon 
Wong 


Appooy 
| Aphooy 


Die, Dead 


Eyes 


Bird, Fowl 


Coconut 


Fifh 


Water 


Potatoes and 
Yams 


Man 
Perfon 
People 


Fire 


Oraheite 
Garageeco 
Madagafcar 
Bugguels or 
Macaflar 


Otaheite 
Savu 
Garageeco 
Bugguefs 
Eafter ifland 
Marquefas 
Amfterdam 
N. Zealand 
Malicolo 


Otaheite 
Marquefas 
Amfterdam 
Savu 
Mongeraije 
Malicolo 
Tanna 


Otaheite 
Eafter Ifland 
Amfterdam 
Tanna 

N. Caladonia 
Bugguefs 


Amfterdam 
Chinefe 
N. Caladonia 


Otaheite 
Eafter Ifland 
N. Zealand 
Amitterdam 
Madagaicar 


Bugguefs 
Mongeraye 
Otaheite 
Eafter Ifland 
N. Caladonia 


Otaheite 
Eatter Ifland 
Amfterdam 
N. Caladonia 
Madagafcar 


Chinefe 
Madagafcar 


Madagafcar 
Chinete 


Matte 
Mattee 
Mattee 
Mattee 


Matta 
Madda 
Matta 
Mattaye 
Matta 
Matta 
Matta 
Matta 
Maitang 


Booa 
Booa 
Booacha 
Vavee 
Baye 
Brooas 
Boogas 


Manoo 
Manoo 
Manoo 
Manoo 
Maneek 
Manoo manoo 


Eeoo 
Eea 
Neeo 


Eya 
Eeka 
Eeka 
Eeka 
Pheeah 


Ooaye 
Eera 
Avy 
Evy 
Ooce 


Eoohe 
Oohe 


Oobe 
Oovee 


Lang 
Ooloo 


Aphoo 
W hooee 


Malay 
Achenefe 
Batta 
Neas 
Rejang 
Lampoon 
Javanefe 


Malay 
Achen. 
Batta 
Neas 
Rejang 
Lampoon 
Javan. 


Malay 
Achen. 
Batta 
Neeas 
Rejang 
Lampoon 


Malays 
Achen, 
Batta 
Neas 


Malay 
Batta 
Neas 


Neas 
Lampoon 
Malay 
Malay 
Malay 
Javan. 
Malay 
Malay 
Neas 
Malay 
Achen. 
Neas 
Rejang 
Lampoon 


Javan, 


Malay 


Duo 
Dua 
Duo 
Dembooa 
Dooy 
Rowah 
Roro 


Teego 
Tloo 
Toloo 
Tuloo 
Telou 
Tulloa 
Tulloo 


Ampat 
Pail 
Opat 
Oopha 
Mpat 
Ampah 
Toojoo 
Toojoo 


Pailoo 
Pheetoo 


Sambilan 
Seeah 
Sewah 


Adooloo 
Tulloy 
Papateel 
Telingo 
Tapa 
Eerung 
Momotong 
Paya 
Talloo 
Bray 
Breeagh 
Booragh 
Blas 
Beeas 


Bras 


Bapa 


Vol. VI. Tab. IL. to face p. 154. 
Examples of words in the Sumatran and Neighbouring Languages correfponding in found and fignification with others in places remote from thence. 


Three 


Four 


Seven 


Nine 


Ear 

Sole of Foot 
Black 

Cut 
Fatigued 
Belly 


Rice 


Father 


Otaheite 
Savu 
Madagafcar 


Bugeuefs 


Eatter Ifland 
Marquefas 
Amfterdam 
Tana 


Otaheite 
Savu 
Madagafcar 
Bugguefs 
Eafter Ifland 
Marquefas 
Amfterdam 


Otaheite 
Savu 
Madagafcar 
Eafter Ifland 
Marquefas 
Malicolo 


Otaheite 
Savu 
Madagafcar 
Mongeray 
Marquefah 
Otaheite 
Savu 
Madagafcar 
Eafter Ifland 


Savu 
Bugguefs 


N. Zealand 
Malicolo 
Otaheite 
Otaheite ° 
Otaheite 
Otaheite 
Savu 

Savu 
Madagafcar 


Bugguefs 
Chinefe 


Otaheite 


Erooa 
Rooe 
Dooee 
Dooa 
Rooa 
Aooa 
Eooa 


Torhoo 
Tulloo 
Telloo 
Tulloo 
Toroo 
Atoroo 
Toroo 


Atta 
Uppa 
Ephat 
Faa 
Afaa 
Ebat 


Aheetoo 
Peetoo 
Pheetoo 
Pheetoo 
Aeeheetoo 
Aeeva 
Saio 
Seevee 
Heeva 


Dulloo 
Tello 


Patoo patoo 
Talingan 
Tapooy 
Ere ere 
Motoo 
Paya Faeea 
Dulloo 
Arre 
Varay 


Bra 
Bee 


Papa 


a. far s: hy 
LE ae ee tee ae trek eae m1 
be wR ads oe Memenlitgenst ze 
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acquaintance with the continental tongues. Iam defirous how- 
ever of contributing a few grains to the mafs of literature ; 
leaving to others whom chance or curiofity may lead into the 
fame road to add to and work up the materials. It may pofli- 
bly then be found that Fartary, that great offcina gentium, 
has fupplied the fouth eaftern archipelago with inhabitants. A 
Knowledge of the original Siamefe,. Laos, Cambodian and Peguan 
languages, as thefe nations lie in the intermediate f{pace,. would 
prefent the readieft clue toa difcovery of that kind. But here I 
amin the dark. My information leads but a fmall way,. and 
can only boaft the merit of genuinenefs, being taken from the. 
mouths of the natives themfelves (except in the inftances of 
Savu and Otaheite) and not from books. The only general in- 
“ference we can draw on this head, is, that from Madagafcar 
eaftward to the Marquefas, or nearly from the eaft coaft of Africa: 
to the weft coaft of America, there is a manifeft connexion i 
many of the words’by which the inhabitants of the iflands ex- 
prefs their fimple ideas, and between fome of the moft diftant, 
a ftriking affinity. The Jinks of the latitudinal chain remain: 
yet to be traced.. 

Wiru refpet to: the refemblance of the Sumatran tongues 
among themfelves, IT imagine moft wil deem it fuch as to. pro- 
nounce them dialects only ; and on this, Sir, I fhall be happy to 
Kear your opinion and thofe of your ingenious friends; for fT 
am far from thinking the general refemblance fo decided as to 
put the point beyond difpute. The circumftance of an alpha- 
bet character peculiar to each would feem to prove that their 
origins were unconnected,. and:that the likenefs has been pro- 
duced by the incorporation of words borrowed from each other. 
Tt is certain that they conceive thus of themfelves ; that they do: 
not in the leaft comprehend each other’s difcourfe ;. that their 
perfons are different, and that their manners and cuftoms are in 

a 2 many 
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many the moft ftriking particulars as unlike as thofe of the 
moft diftant nations. But on the other hand it will be argued 
that the refembling or common words are radical and fuch 
whofe correfpondent ideas muft have exifted and been defcribed 
prior to all intercourfe with either remote or neighbouring peo- 
ple; as will appear from an infpeétion of the comparative {pe- 
cimens, and confequently that the diffimilarity, not the fimila- 
rity, muft have been induced by degrees. If we admit this 
latt fuppofition and obferve that in the written character, parti- 
cularly of the Batta and Rejang languages, there is not the moft 
diftant relation either of form or order, it will follow that this 
art of reprefenting our thoughts by vifible figns took its rife 
among thefe people after the period of their feparation; that it 
muft have been with refpeét to each of them entirely origi- 
nal, and that it was rather a work of premeditation, in fome 
meafure perfected by the firft defigner, than the half begotten 
offspring of chance, licked into fhape by the flow efforts of time 
and ufe. Indeed the Rejang writing is fo fimple, uniform, and 
perfpicuous, both in regard to the form of the chara€ters and_ 
difpofition of the fyllables, that from this evidence alone I fhould 
not hefitate to pronounce it the defign and execution of one 
. head and hand. ‘This hypothefis clafhes with the opinion ge- 
nerally received of the formation and progrefs of written lan- 
guage, whofe {teps have been fuppofed vague and indeterminate. 
There are here no traces of the hieroglyphic figures which fome 
have afierted to be the parents of letters, producing them by a 
gradual corruption: an idea which the complex, and feemingly 
fanciful, Chinefe character gives {trong fupport to. But nature 
in the contour of her productions, of which the hieroglyphics 
were imitations, employs only curve lines, whereas the letters 
of the Rejang alphabet are entirely compofed of angles, for the 
moft part acute, varioufly combined. ‘The latter might dege- 

4 nerate 
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herate into the former, but to admit. the reverfe were abfurd. 
There needs only infpeétion to be fatisfied that thofe letters are 
now, I mean with refpect to their general form, what they 
were from the beginning, 

For tracing the connexion of the words in the accompanying 
{pecimens, it is neceflary to remark, that there are feveral let. 
ters or fimple founds, which, though to our organs they feem 
diftin@, are often confounded and tranfpofed in rude languages. 
Thefe are probably fuch as are produced by conformations of 
the mouth nearly fimilar, and a difference in fuch founds, on a 
comparifon of words, is not to be efteemed effential, though it 
may occafion a confiderable alteration, if two. or more happen 
to concur in the fame. The change is ftill greater when a fe- 
cond corruption of the fame letter takes place, on a word’s paf- 
fing into a third language; though to a perfon tolerably verfed 
in them there is not a doubt of the derivation and analogy. 
For example, Zedong, in Malays, becomes Eerong in Javanefe 
and Oorong in the Madagafcar language: and Duo in Malays, 
is in Otaheitian Roog, in Savuan Rose and in Mongeraye Loo- 
laye. ‘The letters ufually confounded are Land R, P and F, 
D and T, Dand R, Band V, Oo and R;_befides many others 
in which the articulation is lefs marked. 

I sHALL only further obferve, that though the very wide ex- 
tended correfpondence of the words denoting numbers be a 
ftriking circumf{tance to an inveftigator of thefe fubjects, it can- 
not I doubt be admitted as any prefumptive proof of a com- 
mon ofigin of the nations making ufe of them. In fome 
iflands, as thofe of Eafter and Otaheite, thefe terms are found to 
refemble, though no others in the two tongues have the fmall- 
eft affinity. Counting, however fimple a bufinefs it may ap- 
pear to us, who are ufed to fuch powerful combinations of 
numbers, is matter of fcience, and has moft probably been 


adopted 
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adopted as an improvement by one nation from another. Men 
may exift long together without finding it abfolutely neceflary 
to exprefs thefe ideas, and in the mean time the improvement 
of navigation or a fortuitous occurrence of events may convey 
to them the lights of their more civilized neighbours. 

I sHouLD apologize for troubling you with my crude opi- 
nions on a fubjeé&t which you are capable of digefting in a much 
more fatisfactory manner ;, but I am willing to. prove myfelf by 
the goodnefs of my intention not altogether unworthy the nas 
tice of the Prefident of the firft literary fociety in the world. 


Lam, Sir,. 
with much refpec, 


your. moft obedient humble fervant;. 
March §, 1780. 
WILLIAM MARSDEN. | 


KAW. Obfervations 


XXII. Obfervations on the Indian method of Piture- 
Writing by William Bray, E/y. In a Letter to the 
Secretary. 


Read March 1, 178% 
SIR, 
N a memoir lately communicated to the Society by governor 
Pownall on the origin and nature of picture and elementary 
writing he obferves that he has heard of painting on trees by 


the Indians in North America, but that he never faw any of 


them, 4 
REcCOLLECTING 
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Recottecrine that a gentleman of my acquaintance had 
fhewed me in his journal a copy of an hiftorical painting in 
figures which he had taken from a tree in North America, I 
wrote to him, and have been favored with the annexed {ketch 
and interpretation of it. 

He fays that he found the marks on a tree on the banks of 
the Mufkingham river; that he does not certainly recollect of 
what feces the tree was, but thinks it was a fugar maple; that 
the bark was peeled off on one fide of the tree, about a foot 
fquare, and thefe characters painted on that part with charcoal 
and bear’s oil; that black is the color which fignifies anger or 
war; that there is nothing very elegant in their paintings, the 
end of the finger, or the point of a burnt ftick, being the only 
pencil they ufe; that this was the performance of Wingenund, 
an Indian warrior of the Delaware nation, when going out to 
war, and that it was interpreted to him by captain White-eyes, 
a Delaware chief, as follows: 

Tue figure number 1. is the imitation of a river turtle, which 
is the emblem or badge by which his tribe is diftinguifhed. 

N° 2. is his perfonal mark or charatter. The Indians choofe 
fome one in their youth, and retain it without alteration to their 
death. 3 
N° 3. is meant for the fun. 

Tue ten horizontal ftrokes under it fhew the number of 
times he had been at war, that is, the number of expeditions he 
had been upon. They do not reckon by campaigns like the Eu- — 
ropeaus, 

Tue figures under the turtle fhew the number of fcalps and 
prifoners he -had taken at different times, of which thofe mark- 
ed N° 4. are men’s fcalps, : 

N®’ 5. women’s fcalps, 
N° 6. men prifoners. 
N° 7. women prifoners, 
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Tue number. of f{calps or prifoners taken in each expedition 
are fet oppofite to it, viz, The firft time he went to war he was 
-unfuccefsful, taking none; the fecond time he took one man’s 
{calp; the third time he took a woman’s fcalp, a man’s {calp, 
and a woman -prifoner. 

Tue figure under.the turtle, N° 8. is intended for a fort 
which he was at the taking of; he believes it was one of the 
{mall forts on lake Erie which was furprifed by the Indians 
about 1762. 

Tue fort N° 9. is intended for Fort Detroit, which was be- 
fieged by the Indians in 1762 under the command of the fa- 
mous Pontiack, but bravely defended by major Gladwin. The 
other, N° 10, is Fort Pitt, with the town, N? 11. and the Mo- 
ningalialy and Alligany rivers; which was befieged by the In- 
dians about the fametime. 

Tue fpace between the fixth and feventh horizontal ftrokes, 
fhews that he did ‘not go to war for fome time, 

Tue twenty-three {trokes at bottom fhew the number of 
warriors he had with him at the time he made the war-marks; 
their inclining to the left, with their backs to the fun, fhews 
that they were going to the northward, 

He fays that the marks they make on their return are gene- 
rally done with vermillion, which is a peaceable color, and fhews 
that their anger is no more. At thofe times they put the {calps 
and prifoners in the rear of their men, in this manner \\\\X X, 
and if they had been out two moons and an half they would 
put two round black or red {pots on the right of the prifoners, 
and a femicircular one for halfa moon. Their lofs they would 
exprefs by making horizontal ftrokes between the prifoners and 
the moons in this manner \ \\\ X ¥ = @@¢ ? 

Tut Delawares are divided into three tribes, the turtle, the 
wolf and the eagle tribes. Each makes ufe of their refpective 

Vor.sVi. XY badge, 
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badge, and it would be looked upon as an unpardonable crime 
for one tribe to forge or make ufe of the badge of another. 
Every nation differs {omething in the manner of defcribing their 
war-atchievements. 


Ir the above will be worthy the attention of the Society, r 
beg you to lay it before them, and am, Sir, 


Your moft obedient 


humble fervant, 


WILLIAM BRAY, 


‘ XXIN. Obfervatious 
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XXUI, Obfervations on the Origin and Antiquity of 
Round: Churches; and of the Round Church at 


Cambridge zz particular. By Mr. James Effex, 
F.A.S. 


Read May 24, 17816. 


HOUGH there are but few churches in England built 

on acircular plan, it has generally been fuppofed that 

moft of them were built by the Jews for Synagogues; and this 
opinion has long prevailed at Cambridge, becaufe the round 
church, a plan of which is herewith annexed, is fituate in a part 
of the town commonly called the Jewry, in which place it is 
generally believed that the Jews lived together, as they for- 
merly did in that part of London called the Old Jewry; but as 
it does not appear from any good authority that the Jews ever 
occupied this particular’ part of the town, we mutt feek fome 
better reafon for its being called the Jewry. As the Jews were 
difperfed into various parts of the world foon after the deftruc- 
tion of Jerufalem by Titus, it is probable that fome of them 
found the way into Britain while it was fubje& to the Romans, 
though we have no certain account of their appearing here un- 
der that denomination before the time of William the Conque- 
ror, who gave them great encouragement. He firft permitted 
them to fettle in London, and dwell together in that part of the 
Y 2 city 
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city called the Old Jewry; but increafing under the protection 
of that prince and of his fon William Rufus, they were permit- 
ted to fettle in other parts of the kingdom, and foon chofe for 


their refidence the principal trading towns, fuch as York, Lin-. 


coln, Norwich, Northampton, Cambridge, and others. In fome 
of thefe towns they, built Synagogues, and carried on the bufi- 
nefs of bankers by letting out their money upon intereft to 
merchants and others concerned in trade. ‘They are fuppofed 
to have fettled in Cambridge in the time of Henry the Firft [a], 
it being at that time a large town well fituated for carrying on 
- a confiderable in-land tratfick with the counties of Huntingdon, 
Bedford, Norfolk, Suffolk, and other places, by means of the 
rivers Grant and Oufe, which at that time were navigable for 
veflels of ee burthen to feveral wharfs on the weft 
fide of the town.’ "Thus Cambridge from.the natural advantage 
of its fituation became a trading: town, to which king. Henry 


ow 


the Firft added feveral. valuable privileges for encouraging it... 
He granted the fee farm of the town (then in his own hands) , 
to the burgeffes of- Cambridge, to be held of him in chief, they , 
paying into his exchequer the fame farm which the fheriff ufed _ 


to pay: to this charter he added another in which he ordered 
that no veffel fhould unlade,, or pay toll for its goods at any 


wharf in Cambridgefhire, but in Cambridge. Thefe privileges. 


would naturally extend the commerce of the town, and encou- 


rage ftrangers to fettle there. "Though the Jews at that time. 


were aye no better than ufurers,. they were confidered.as.a, 


neceflary people, and. ufeful to merchants:as bankers, in-thofe 
places where commerce was improving ; for which reafon, they 


were placed under the particular jurifdiGion of one principal ., 


officer appointed by the king, called the jujiicer of the Jews, 


whofe bufinefs it was to protect them in their juft, rights,, and 


{2} Fuller’s Hiftory of Cambridge, 3 
i : decide 
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decide all fuits betwixt the Chriftians and them. At this time 
therefore it is probable they were permitted to fettle in Cam- 
bridge, where they were allowed to purchafe a piece of ground, 
on which they built themfelves a Synagogue, and houfes to 
dwelt in, where they lived together as in London and other 
places upwards of a hundred years. But after the death of king 
John they met with little encouragement in England. Henry 
the Third was a covetous prince, and the Jews were grown 
rich ; their wealth excited the envy of many, and pretences: 
were eafily found to {trip them of it. The king, more covetous: 
than juft, no longer proteéted them; by the laity they were ac- 
cufed of crimes againft the ftate, by the clergy of crimes againft 
religion. The firft charged them with forgery, clipping, coin+ 
ing, and ufury; the latter, of enchantment, and crucifying the 
children of Chriftians in contempt of the Chriftian réligion [6], 
Thefe crimes, whether true or falfe, were fufficient to excite a 
general clamour againft that unhappy people, and afforded the 
king a fair opportunity of feizing their wealth, and his fuc- 
ceffor an excufe for expelling them from his kingdom, when 
they had nothing left to feize. 

WHETHER any particular crimes were laid to the charge of 
the Jews refiding in Cambridge does not appear; but we find 
king Henry in the year 1224 feized therr effeéts and confifcat- 
ed their eftates. He fold the houfe of. one Benjamin, near the 
Guildhall, to the corporation for a common prifon [ce], and in 
their Synagogue which ftood near it was placed a cell of men- 
dicant friars [@], which his fucceffor Edward the Firft removed 


[2] Mat. Paris Hift. p. 644. 

[¢] Primo receperunt Cantabrigiae fratres villae burgenfes, affignantes eis ve- 
terem fynagogam, quae erat contigua carceri. (Leland’s Collec. vol. III. p. 342.) 
Anno Reg. 8 Hen. If. 15 O&ober. (MS. Baker, vols XXV. p.8.) for forty marks, 
and a rent of one mark yearly to the crown, and two fhillings to the chief lord of 
that houfe. [d] Tanner’s Notitia Monaftica, 

to 
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to the place where Sidney Suffex college now ftands. Some 
remains of their old houfe may yet be feen in the corner houfe 
leading to the Guildhall. 

Arrer this time the Jews could have no fettled habitation 
in Cambridge [e], and while they had it is evident from what 
has been faid, they did not all live in that part of the town 
called the Jewry ; for their Synagogue and fome houfes adjoin- 
ing were fituate near the Guildhall, a fituation more convenient 
for their bufinefs, being in the centre of the town, in the mar- 
ket place between the principal places of traffic for corn and 
other merchandize; where it is probable they were permitted 
. to build before the year 1200, when king John founded the 
‘corporation, and granted them a merchants guild. 

Ir has long been a common opinion, that the Synagogues of 
the Jews were anciently built in a circular form[f]; but 
whence this notion arofe I cannot certainly fay. Their temple at. 
Jerufalem was not of that form, neither was the tabernacle of 
Mofes, nor do we find the modern Jews affect that figure in 
building their Synagogues, It has however been generally fup- 
pofed that the round church in Cambridge, that at Northamp- 
ton, and fome others, were built for Synagogues, by the Jews 
while they were.permitted to dwell in thofe places but, as no 
probable reafon can be affigned for this fuppofition, and I think 
it is very certain that the Jews who were fettled in Cambridge, 
had their Synagogue and probably dwelled together in.a part of 
the town never called the Jewry, fo we may reafonably con- 
clude, the round churches we find in other parts of this king- 
dom, were not built by the Jews for Synagogues, whatever the 
places may be called in which they ftand. 

[e] Henry III. granted them annual protections while they continued here. 

Lf] Fuller’s Hift, Camb. p..4. Parker, p..126. 
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Wuen the Chriftian religion was perfetly eftablifhed in the 
Roman empire, the Pagan temples were very numerous in 
Rome, and feveral of them were converted into Chriftian 
churches; but the greateft part of them being too fmall for that 
purpofe, were demolifhed, and the materials applied in ere€ting 
thofe churches which Benes caufed to be built at that 
time. 

Tue temples built by the Greeks and ancient Romans varied 
little from their original form, though they differed in magni- 
tude and ornaments; and it was not till the Roman empire be- 
gan to decline, that they introduced that variety of forms 
which we find in many of their plans. Among the temples 
built im the latter ages of the empire, fome were circular, and 
being very large and convenient, were given to the Chriftians 
to be converted into ‘churches. Among thofe, the temple of 
‘Faunus built by the emperor ‘Claudius, being the largeft of its | 
kind, was dedicated to God by pope Simplicius 1. about the year 
470, by the name of St. Stephen [g]: but the Pantheon, the 
moft beautiful circular temple in Rome, was not repaired until 
the year 607, when it was dedicated to the Blefled Virgin by 
pope Boniface IV. and three years after, to all the faints by 
Gregory 1V [4}. 

Tre churches built at Rome i in the fourth century were of 
various forms; but in the largeft they generally imitated the 
Bafilicae. Such were the Lateran, the Vatican, and feveral 
others: but they built fome in a circular form. Among thofe 
was the church of St. Agnes without the porta Viminalis, which 
fome fuppofe was built for a temple of Bacchus, but others 
avith more probability attribute it to the empesor Conftantine. 


{g] Antoine Defgodetz, Edifices antiques de Rome. Il-eft 4 prefent appelle 
* Saint Etienne /e rond, 

bj Defgodetz, 
; ; HELENA 
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Hriena the mother of Conftantine being as zealous in pro- 
moting the Chriftian religion as her fon, vifited Jerufalem, 
where by his affiftance fhe built feveral magnificent churches, 
in fuch places as were fignalized by the moft remarkable events 
relating to the life and fuflerings of our Saviour and his apoftles, 
fome of which ftill remain to commemorate thofe events, and 
perpetuate the piety and munificence of that princefs. Among 
the churches which they built in the Holy Land few we may 
{uppofe are now ftanding; though fome may have been rebuilt 
upon the original foundations, and others may,yet retain fome 
remains of the ancient fuperftru€tures. Bede [7], {peaking of 
- the church of the refurre€tion or holy fepulchre at Jerufalem, 
deferibes it as being a large round church, which differs very 
much from the prefent building according to the plan of it pub- 
lithed by P. Barnardino about the year 16193 but this dif- 
ference will be accounted for, when we confider that the church ~ 
built by Conftantine was ftanding when Bede wrote, but had 
undergone many changes before P. Barnardino made a plan 
of that which is now there. The church defcribed by Bede 
had two rows of pillars, which formed two circular porticos 
within the walls, fomewhat like the temple of Faunus at Rome, 
though not fo large; but the prefent building has only one por- 
tico round about, and one circular row of pillars. I imagine 
the outer walls of the prefent church are the fame which Con- 
{tantine built, but that the pillars of the portico, ftand upon 
the fame foundations on which the outer row of pillars in that 
church ftood, though they are placed clofer than they were in 
the firft plan, becaufe the inner row being taken.away to enlarge 


the area about the Holy Sepulchre, they muft have a greater 
weight to fupport. | 


[4] Refurretionis Dominicae rotunda ecclefia tribus cin&ta parietibus, duode- 
im columnis fuftentatur, (De Locis Sanétis cap. 2.) mA 
THE 
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Tue emprefs Helena built a church on Mount O//vet, in me- 
amory of our Lord’s Afcenfion. Bede [2], in his defcription of 
this church, calls it a large round church, with vaulted porticos ; 
but the church which was ftanding-in P. Barnardino’s time, was 
a {mall oftangular building on the outfide, but circular within, 
without pillars, or porticos, and confequently cannot be the 
fame which was there in Bede’s time, though it may be built 
upon part of the foundations of Helena’s church, and the pillars 
which are now at the external angles, with the eight arches, 
aay be the remains of the vaulted portico mentioned by Bede, 
which being deftroyed by time, or by the Barbarians while 
Jerufalem was in: their pofleflion, was never rebuilt, but when 
it was repaired, they contracted it to the prefent dimenfions, by 
pulling down the outer walls, and building new walls within 
the pillars and arches which formed the portico of the old church. 

JerusaLeM being taken by the Saracens in the year of our 
Lord 637, the repairs of thefe churches were of courfe negleé&- 
ed, until the year 813, when Charlemagne, by the permiftion of 
thecalife Aaron, rebuilt the church of the Holy Sepulchre, under 
the infpection of Thomas, Patriarch of Jerufalem, who probably 
contrived the prefent plan, and enlarged it, to include feveral 
adjoining buildings. The Eaft end I take to be.of his building, 
containing the femicircular tribune; but the intermediate part 
between it and the fepulchre is more modern, and might be re- 
built when the church was reftored in the year 1049, after it was 
defaced by the Saracens towards the end of the tenth century. 

CHARLEMAGNE, who was a great promoter of religion, and en- 
courager of learning, foon after he became emperor of the Weft, 
chofe Aix le Chapelle for the place of his. -ufual refidence, and 


{4} Ecclefia rotunda grandis, ternas per circuitum cameratas pabet porticus 
défuper te&tas. De Locis Sanctis, Cap. v1. 
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built there a magnificent church, which was dedicated to the 
Holy Virgin by pope Leo the Third, in the year 804, in the © 
prefence of the emperor, and 365 archbithops and bifhops. This 
church was built on a circular plan; it was fapported by colamns — 
of marble and porphyry, which were brought from Rome and 
Ravenna; the gates were of brafs, and many of the ornaments — 
within were of gold and filver. This edifice was deftroyed about ~ 
27 years after it was built, by Godfrey: and Sigisfrid, dukes of 
Normandy, who ravaged the country, defolated the city, and 
deftroyed the imperial palace and church. The city and church 
were rebuilt by the emperor Otho the Third, who was crowned 
there in. the year 983. Though the prefent church has fome 
part of it of a circular form, it is not probable that any part of 
Charlemague’s church remains, though great part of that built by _ 
Otho may, and as it is circular, it may be built upon the old 
foundations. The church of St. Sophia at Conftantinople was 
firft built by Conftantine, which, being covered with a hemif- | 
pherical dome, is by Bede ai called a Round church, though it 
is not of that form within. Hiftorians mention other round 
churches. built in the fame age; but have left us no defcriptions. 
of them, It is evident, however, from the examples above- 
mentioned, that many round churches were built by the Chrifs 
tians in different parts of the world, in the fourth and fifth celi=. 
turies ; and as that which covered the Holy Sepulehre at Jerufa- 
lem was built in that form, Charlemagne might be induced to. 
build his ehurch at Aix la Chapelle in that manner, in imitation. 
oft. 

ArTer the death of Charlemagne, ferufalem fell again into: 
the hands of the Infidels, who.kept it until Godfrey of Bouillon, 


{/] Rotundo fchemate a fundamentis conflruf@ta & concamerata. De Locis 
Sanciis, cap. XLXe 
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who conrmanded the Chriftian armies in the firft croifade, re- 
covered it, and was crowned king of Jerufalem in the year 
1097: but Godfrey died in the year rroo; and after his death 
the Saracens continually molefted his fucceffors, and plundered 
the pilgrims who went to vifit the holy places about Jerufalem. 
For their protection the Knights Templars were inftituted, in 
the year 11185 andthe care of the Holy Sepulchre being given 
to them, apartments were allotted them near the church, 
where they lived in fubjection to the patriarch, like regular ca- 
nons, having renounced property, and made a vow of celibacy 
and obedience. . At firft they were but nine in number, until 
Pope Honorius the Second gave them a rule, and affigned them 
a habit. Their numbers being then unlimited, they amounted 
to about 500 in the convent at Jerufalem only, befides thofe 
who were fettled in various parts of Chriftendom, where they 
acquired vaft revenues : but in the year 1134 all the knights who 
were in the convent at Jerufalem being flain by the Infidels [m}. 
It is probable thofe who were fettled in various parts of Europe 
began then to build round churches, refembling (as well as they 
could) that which ftood over the Holy Sepulchre. 

Ar this time the Jews being very numerous in England were 
permitted to build fynagogues in the towns where they were 
fettled; but at a time when the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
was held in the greateft efteem by Chriftiansin general, and by 
the Templars in particular, we cannot believe they would be 
permitted to build them in that form, had not their natural aver- 
fion to the Chriftian Religion prevented their imitating a build- 
ing which was intended to commemorate an event which they 
withed to have forgotten; and from hence we may conclude, 
that none of the round churches remaining were built by them ; 


* [m] Interfeci funt omnes milites Templi Domini. M, Paris, p, 73. 
Vig} and 
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and if ever they built their fynagogues in that form, it was before 
the deftruction of Jerufalem by Titus, 

THE round churches we have in England were fome of them 
built by the Templars themfelves; as that in London, in the 
year 1185, and dedicated (by Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerufalem) 
to the Virgin Mary. They built fome im places where they had 
large eftates, as at Baldock, in Hertfordfhire [x]; and feveral 
others we have no account of; moft of which have been re- 
built, or were originally in the common form: but round 
churches were fometimes built by private perfons, and given to- 
the Templars. The round church at Little Maplefted, in Effex,” 
near Caftle Hedingham, was dedicated to St. John at Jerufalem, 
and given to the Templars by Juliana, wife to William fon of 
Audelin, fteward to Henry the Second. 

Besipes the churches erected by the Templars, or built for 
them by their pious benefactors, it was cuftomary, during the 
croifades, to build parifh churches in honour of the Holy Se- 
pulchre [o]; and as parifhes take the names of their churches, 
from thence we have the church and parifh of St. Sepulchre, in 
London, and other places. But as it was ufual to dedicate them. 
in commemoration of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerufalem, fo in 
fome places, the church is called St. Sepulchre, and the parifh 
the Jewry: and as thefe churches were built by the Templars, 
or perfons concerned in the Croifades, moft of them were 
made circular, in imitation of that at Jerufalem; fuch is the 
round church in Cambridge, and that at Northampton, and if 
there are others of this name, but ofa different form, it is pro- 

[»] Chauncey, p. 382. | nS 

[o] There is a monaftery of the Refurreion about’ 30 miles from Mofcow,, 
ealled the New Jerufalem, becaufe built upon the model of the church of the Holy: 
Sepulchre by the patriarch Nichon. Dr, King’s Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Greek Church in Ruffia, p. 33. Conftantine built a church at Rome, called 


Seflorian Bafihica, five Ecclefia S. Crucis in Hierufalem, Ciampini de Sacris 
Aedificiis, p. 116. 
bable 
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bable they have been rebuilt fince their fir dedication. Thus 
we may reafonably account for the building of thofe round 
churches which ftand in places called the Jewry, without fup- 
pofing they were built by the Jews for fynagogues; it being very 
improbable that they would build them in that form, or that 
the Chriftians would permit them to do it. 

Tue round church at Cambridge (a plan of which is annex-~ 
ed [f]) is properly called the church of the Holy Sepulchre [4] 
in theJewry; and from thence arofe the vulgar opinion that it was 
a Jewith fynagogue, and that the Jews lived there: but having 
fhewn that the Jews had their fynagogue, and lived in another 
part of the town, we may conclude that this church was built by 
the Templars, or by fome perfon concerned in the Croifades. It 
will be eafier to afcertain the age, than to tell who was the foun- 
der of it: for the age may be nearly afcertained by the ftyle of 
the building, which, notwithftanding the alterations and addi- 
tions which have been made in it, has fo much of the original 
left, that Ihave been able to trace all its parts, and reprefent it 
in the ftate which the builders left it: and from thence I may 
venture to pronounce that it was built in the reign of Henry 
the Firft, or between the firft and fecond Croifades ; and is, I 
apprehend, the oldeft church of this form in England, being 
built before the Templars became mafters of the vait property 
they had afterwards in this and other parts of Europe. 

We have no certain account that the Templars poffefled any 
part of what is called the Jewry; but that they did not poflefs 
the whole in the time of Edward the Firft is certain; for in the 
year 1276, the fourth e his reign, one Robert F ulburn gave 


—(p) Plate XX. | 
me In 1255 it was valued at 1 M. tS fhe name of Ecc. Sti. Sepulebri in a 
Taxation made of all ecclefiaftical and temporal eftates, according to their true 
value Suceenos all England, a 
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fome fone houfes oppofite St. Sepulchre’s church to the cannons 

of Bernwell[g]. "Phis was 37 years before the order of Templars 

was diflolved; therefore could not have been part of their habi<— 
tations: of thofe houfes there is now nothing remaining. 

Tuere was formerly in this parifh an ancient houfe, called 
Bede's houfe; in which fome have fuppofed venerable Bede 
lived and ftudied[r]. But befides the improbability, that a coms 
mon dwelling-houfe built in the feventh céntury fhould be 
itanding in the fixteenth, it may be doubted whether Bede ever 
lived.in Cambridge. I have no doubt, however, of there having 
been a houfe fo called, which might be built when the church 
was, for the reception of Beads-men, to pray for thofe who were. 
engaged in the wars for recovering the Holy Land from the. 
Saracens; and therefore not improperly called the Beads-houfe ;. 
which name it might retain fome centuries after the ufe of it was. 
forgotten, and the Beads-houfe would. be ea miftaken - for 
Bede’s Houtfe. 

As the church was built within a ae years after the firft 
eftablifhment of the order of Templars, we cannot fuppofe it was. 
built by them, but by fome perfon who had been in the firft 
Croifade, or, intending to engage therein, built it, and appointed — 
anumber of Beads-men to pray. therein for the fuccefs of their 
arms and fafe return: and. as churches of this fort were fome- 
times built by private perfons, and given to the Templars; by 
this means the advowfon of it, and the Beads-men’s houfe, might 
come into their pofleffion [s], if it ever belonged to them, 


{g] Porker’s Hiftory of Cambridge, from a MS. in the Cotton Library. 

{r] B.twixt St. John’s College and the Round Church, or St. Hae os er 
ler’s Church Hift. p. g@. et 

is] The Baptiftery at Pifa in Italy may be ranked among the Round 
Churches, and was begun about thirty years after the church at Cambridge, anc 
finithed in the year 16. by Deotifalvi, an eminent architeé&t of that age. 
Jofephi Martini: Theatram Bafilicae Pifanae, 

THE 
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_'THe parith called the Fewry is but fall, and it feems was 
originally taken out of All Saints, the advowfon of which be- 
longed to a {mall Benediftine Nunnery in the adjoining parith of 
St. Radigund, to whom, in the year 1122, Pope Honorius the 
Second granted the impropriation of the Rectory of St. Cic- 
ment’s [#], probably as a recompence for what was taken from 
the parifh of All Saints when St. Sepulchre’s church was built, 
which was about that time, and when he appointed a habit for 
the Templars, and gave them arule for their government. 

In the year 1134.Henry Froft, a burgefs of Cambridge, 
founded an Hofpital in the fame parifh, add dedicated it to 
St. John the Evangelift [uv], which being enlarged by Nigellus 
Bifhop of Ely, the nuns were recompenced by afmiall rent, paid 
out of fome grounds lying in St. John the Baptift’s Pani [ale 
but by thefe foundations the parifh of All Saints was almoft all 
taken away, and the nuns, who were poorly endowed, fuffered 
very much, until Malcolm LV. king of Scotland, at that time 
Earl and Lord of all the town of Cambridge, gave them ten 
acres of land adjoining the nunnery for their better fupport; he 
likewife united the parith of St. Radigund to the remains of All 
Saints, and gave that church to the nunnery, Since that time, 
which was in the year 1160, the two parifhes have been called 
by the name of All Saints, and the church is now called A// 
“Saints in the Jewry, and formerly Al Saimts near the Hofpital, 
to diflinguifh it from All Saints near the Caftle; it being near 
the Hofpital of St. John the Evangelift before mentioned [y], but 
not properly inthe Jewry [2]. 


[2] Parker’s Hift. Camb. p. 116. 
{#] Tanner’s Notitia Monaftica, p. 43» 


[*] Archives of Jefus College. 
[xy] Now St. John’s Colleze. 


[2] In a taxation roll, 1255, it is called Oo, Sandorum juxta Hofpitale.. 
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Arrer the order of Knights Templars was diffolved in the 
year 1313, the advowfon of St. Sepulchre’ s church was given to 
the priory of Bernwell [2], at which time (as I apprehend) the © 
church was raifed a ftory higher, for the reception of bells, and 
the chancel was then added, and dedicated to St. Andrew [4], 
the patron of Bernwell-priory, in which the prefentation conti- 
nued until that was diflolved by Henry the Eighth, and is now 
in the gift of the Bifhop of Ely. 

I rHinxk there can be no doubt either of the time when this 
church was built, or that they who built it intended it fhould re- 
femble the church of the Refurre€tion or Holy Sepulchre in Je- 
rufalem ; and I muft obferve, that as far as can be judged from 
the defcriptions given of that church, this is the beft copy we 
have of it in England: buta perfect refemblance muft not be ex- 
pected, where the {mallnefs of one compared to the other would 

make an exact imitation no better than a large model, which 
could be of no ufe but to amufe the curious. This church, in its 
prefent ftate, appears under a variety of difadvantages, arifing 
from the many alterations and additions it has undergone fince 
it was firft built; but that the real defign of the architeét may be 
feen, I have (as far as my knowledge of the feveral ftyles of ar- 

uve extends) endeavoured to reftore what has been loft or 
changed, and remove what has been added. But notwithftanding 
the drawings I have made [c] are from an adtual furvey, they 
will appear very different from the prefent church, if compared 
with the building itfelf by thofe who are unacquainted With the 
peculiarities of each ftyle. In its prefent {tate it is a ue 


[a] As this church was not taxed among the fpiritualities belonging to the 
priory of Barnwell in the year 1291, twenty-two years before the order was 
diffolved, it probably did not belong to them until after. the year 13133 3 butiit is 
uncertain to whom it belonged before. 


[o| Biomfeld’s Collect. Canta. 2 fe] See pl. 2, 
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than the architect intended it fhould be. This addition was made 
for the reception of bells in the reign of Edward the Second, and 
all the windows (except one now out of view) were then altered 
to give more light. The prefent chance] was likewife added at 
that time, and the ornaments about the door were defaced and 
partly hid by a wooden portal; but, to compleat the deformity, a 
modern building has been added on the north fide of the chancel. 
All thefe additions are omitted, and the alterations reftored in 
the plan and elevation. But the infide is as much deformed 
as the outfide: a gallery has been built. juft above the arches, 
which reduces the circle to a {quare, ‘and by its projection hides 
the pillars and arches of the upper portico. Pews, which are no 
ornament to any church, and never intended in this, fill the area 
below, and not only incumber the pillars, fo that they appear 
much heavier, and more out of proportion, than they are, but 
deftroy the real form and apparent magnitude of the building ; all 
thefe are omitted in the fection, where the windows and other 
parts are drawn as they were originally, not as they are now, 
that thofe who are curious in the antiquities of thofe times may 
fee what fort of building it was, and the true form which the 
architect gave it. 


From the prefent irregular appearance of this and many 
other churches which pafg under the general appellation of Go- 
thic, it is natural to conclude, that the architeéts in thofe days 
had no idea of proportions or convenience, nor any rules to di- 
ret them in the formation of their plans or execution of their 
works, but that all they did was the effet of meer chance; 
yet, if we impartially examine this building cleared of all the 
incumbrances which have been added to it, in different ages, we 
fhall find it once was regular, and we may believe the perfon 
who planned it was not ignorant of practical geometry, that he 

Vou, VI. ete e Aa knew 
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knew fomething of proportions though he wanted tafte, and — 
like the celebrated Sir John Vanbrugh, who was well acquaint- 
ed with the proportions of Greek and Roman architeéture, he 
wanted judgement to apply them, and gave to the various parts 
of this building fuch as were calculated to make it ftrong rather 
than beautiful, which made it appear more like a caftle than a 
church on the outfide, and heavy and gloomy within. But it is 
not my defign now to enter upon a minute defcription of the 
architeure of this building, becaufe I may hereafter have oc- 
cafion to take notice of it, in a work purpofely intended to ex- 
plain what relates to the various ftyles of architeture which 
come under the gerteral denomination of Gothic ;—if I fhould 
live to compleat it. 
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XXIV. 4 Defcription of an antient Pifture in Wind- 
for Cajftle, reprefenting the Embarkation of King 
Henry VIII. at Dover, May 31, 1520; prepara- 
tory to his Interview with the French King Francis I. 
By John Topham, E/7. F.R.5S. F.S, A. 


Read June 21, 1781. 


HE general advantages which arife to the Antiquary and 

Hiftorian from the prefervation of fuch authentic hif- 
torical reprefentations as are coeval with the tranfactions they 
record, and the reafons which occafioned the interview between 
the two kings of England and France, aswell as the manner in 
which that {cene of pomp and magnificence was conducted and 
carried into execution, have been already fo ably and elaborate- 
ly Gemonftrated by our late worthy Vice Prefident, Sir Jofeph 
Ayloffe, Bart. in his ¢* Hiftorical defcription of an antient pic- 
«* ture in Windfor Caftle reprefenting the interview between 
«king Henry VIII. and the French king Francis I. between 
** Guines and Ardres, in the year 1520,” printed in the works 
of this Society [a]; that it will now only be neceflary to refer 


{a] Archaeologia, vol. III, p. 185. 
fi a2 to 
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to that learned defcription upon thofe heads, and confine our 
prefent obfervations to the matters arifing from a view of the 
picture before us, diftin@ly from the other painting; and for 
that purpofe, to bring to the recolle&tion of the Society, that 
after every regulation had been made, and preliminary fettled 
by Cardinal Wolfey -for- this interview taking | place. in June 
1520, king Henry VIII. removed from his palace at Green- 
wicly on the 21ft of May on his way towards the fea; the firft 
day he went to Otford, then to Leeds Caftle, then to Charing, 
and from thence on the 25th he reached Canterbury, where he 
propofed to keep the approaching feftival of Whitfuntide [4]. 

On the next day king Henry received an account of the un- 
expected arrival off Hithe of the Emperor Charles V. on his re- 
turn out of Spain. ‘The Emperor was faluted by the Vice Ad- 
miral of England, Sir William Fitz-William, afterwards earl 
of Southampton, who then lay with a fleet of the king’s fhips 
for the protetion of the paflage between Dover and Calais. 
Cardinal Wolfey. was, immediately difpatched to receive his 
Imperial Majefty at Dover, and. towards the evening of the fame 
day the emperor landed in [c] Dover harbour, where he was 
met by the cardinal, and by nim was conducted to the caftle of 
Dover. 

Tue arrival of the REGS and ke manner in which he 
was received and entertained during his {tay in England, is fo 
minutely defcribed by Stowe in his [¢].Chronicle, ins I thall 


give it in his own words, 


[2] Stowe’s Chronicle. 

[¢] A curious pi&ture, in the valuable colle@ion of the right hon. lord vifcount 
Montagu at Cowdray, preferves this {cene of the arrival of the emperor. The 
two fleets are given at a diftance ; the emperor is reprefented ag defcending from 
his fhip into a boat, and the cardinal with his attendants are waiting to receive 
him on the beach in Dover harbour, 

[a] Fs 506. 
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«¢ Tuus landed Charles the Emperor at Dover under his cloth 
of eftate of the black Eagle all fret on rich cloth of gold; in 
whofe company was the queen of Arragon with divers noble 
eftates and faire ladies of his country and blood, which were 
received at the fea fide by the lord legate cardinal and other 
Jords and gentlemen. The emperor, fo accompanied, at ten 
of the clock at night by torch light was brought to the caftle 
of Dover, where he refted, and there Sir Edward Poynings, 
warden of the Five Ports, brought to the emperor the-keys 
of the caftle, who refufed them, faying he knew well that: 
he was out of all danger and as fafe as if he were at home 
in his own realm. The fame night about two of the clock 
the king came to Dover by torch light; and as foon as 
the emperor heard of his coming, he arofe and met the 
king at the ftair head, where either embraced the other in 
his arms,. and there they talked together a long time, and 
always the king had the emperor on his right hand. On 
the.morrow, which was Whitfunday, the king and the em- 
peror, with all the other eftates,.rode unto Canterbury, 
the {word born by the earl of Derby riding between them 
both, by the kings commandment. And fo thefe princes 
rode to Canterbury. and to Chrift’s’ church, where they were 
received with general proceffion by the lord cardinal and 
others. The. king and the emperor went both under one 
canopy unto Thomas Becket’s Shrine, where they made their 
prayers and oblations, and:then went to the archbifhop’s 
palace where the queen of England, the emperor’s aunt, | 
met him going into the great chamber, of whom he was joy- 
fully received and welcomed. The emperor and the king 
took a little recreation, and then went to high mafs where 
they offered, firft the emperor and then the king, and fo re- 
“ turned 
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turned to their traverfes fet apart, and after went to dinner, 
at which fervice the Emperor’s trumpets founded, and not the 
‘© King’ss—On Monday at nine of the clock at night was begun 
“© a banquet, which endured till the next morning at three of the 
< clock ; at the which banquet the Emperor, the King and the 
« Queen did wafh together ; the duke of Buckingham giving the 
<< water, the duke of Suffolk holding the towel. Next them 
‘> did wath the Cardinal, the Queen of France, and the Queen 
«¢ of Arragon.—At which banquet the Emperor kept the ftate, 
“¢ the King fitting on the left hand, next him the French}Queen, 
« and on the other fide fat the Queen, the Cardinal, and the 
“« Queen of Arragon; which banquet was ferved by the Empe- 
<¢ ror’s own fervants. 

‘¢On Tuefday thefe eftates departed out of Canterbury. —The 
«¢ Emperor brought the Queen his aunt on horfeback to Dover 
‘¢ ward.—Then the Emperor and the King kept company toge- 

~* ther till they came to the Downs, where they parted.—The 
ss Emperor went to Sandwich and to his fleet, which were in 
<¢ number great fhips with two tops apiece, 44.7” _ 

Tue reafon of this fudden arrival of the Emperor, our hifto- 
rians inform us, was to endeavour to diffuade Henry from pro- 
fecuting his intended expedition into Frances and he is faid 
to have made large offers to Henry to break ‘off his connexions 
with the French king, with whom the Emperor was at va- 
riance. In this attempt, however, Charles failed, for im-_ 
mediately upon their feparation Henry proceeded to Dover, and 
the preparations for the embarkation were carried on with the ut- 
moft expedition. 

Txe-vaft number of the nobility and others, who were ap- 
pointed to attend the king into France, neceflarily took up much 
timeimembarking. The Cardinal Legate, the archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, the bifhops of Durham, Ely, Chefter, and Exeter, the 

arch-— 
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archbifhop of Armagh, the dukes of Buckingham and Suffolk, 
the marquis of Dorfet, the earls of Shrewfbury, Eflex, Devon- 
fhire, Weftmoreland, Stafford, Kent, Wiltthire, Worcefter, Nor- 
thumberland, Oxford, and Kildare, made part of the train ;_ be- 
fides other lords, knights, ladies, &c. The number of perfons 
attendant upon the king and queen were, according to Stowe, 
4334, having with them 1637 horfes ; befides thofe of the dow-- 
ager French queen and'the duke of Suffolk her hufband,.and the 
Cardinal; the laft of whom was attended by 12 chaplains,. 50 
gentlemen, 238 fervants,.and. 1.50: horfes. 

Tue neceflary preparations being compleated, the king him« 
felf embarked: early on Thurfday morning the 31ft of May, and 
the wind being fair for his paflage over,,he arrived at Calais 
about eleven o’clock on that day. 

Ir is the view of this embarkation that the painting now be- 
fore us perpetuates. The fhip called the Harry Grace de Dieu,. 
or the Great Harry, is reprefented as juft failing out of the har- 
bour of Dover, having her fails fet. She has four mafts; with. 
two. round tops on. each maft, except the fhorteft mizen; her 
fails and pendants.are of cloth. of gold damafked.. The royal 
ftandard of England is flying on each of the four quarters of the 
forecaftle, and the ftaff. of each ftandard is furrounded:by a fleur 
de lis, Or. Pendants. are flying on the maft heads, and at each 
quarter of the. deck is.a ftandard of St..George’s crofs. Her 
quarters and fides, as alfo the tops,. are fortified and decorated 
. with heater fhields or targets, charged differently with the crofs 
of St. George. Azure.a fleur de lis, Ors Party per pale Argent 
and Vert [e] a union rofé.. And party: per pale Argent and Vert 
a portcullis, Or, alternately and repeatedly. 


[e] Green and white were the favourite badges of the houfe of Tudor. 
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On the main deck the k1nG is ftanding richly dreffed in a gar 
ment of cloth of gold edged with ermine, the fleeves crimfon, 
and the jacket and breeches the fame. His round bonnet is co- 
vered with a white feather laid on the upper fide of the brim. 
On his left hand ftands a perfon in a dark violet coat flafhed 
with black, with red ftockings; and on his right hand are three 
others, one dreffed in black, another in bluifh gray guarded with 
black, and the third in red guarded with black, and a black jacket 
flathed; thefe are evidently perfons of diftin@ion ; behind them 
are yeomen of the guard with halberts. ‘Two trumpeters are 
fitting on the edge of the quarter deck, and the fame number on 
the forecaftle founding their trumpets. Many yeomen of the 
guard are on both decks. On the front of the forecaftle are de- 
pitted party per pale Argent and Vert, within a cirele of the 
garter, the arms of France and England quarterly, crowned; the 
{upporters alion and a dragon; being the arms and fupporters then 
ufed by king Henry VIII. The fame arms are repeated on the 
ftern. On each fide the rudder is a port hole with a brafs can- 
non, and on the fide of the main deck are two port holes with 
cannon, and the fame number under the forecaftle. The figure 
on the fhip’s head feems to be meant to reprefent a lion, but is ex- 
tremely ill carved. Under her ftern is a boat, having at her head 
two ftandards of St. George’s crofs and the fame at her ftern, 
with yeomen of the guard, and other perfons in her, . 

On the right of the Great Harry is a three-mafted fhip, hav- 
ing her fails furled, and broad pendants of St. George’s crofs 
flying. She has four royal ftandards on her forecaftle, and on 
each fide the rudder is a port-hole and acannon. On the upper 
deck are eight guns on each fide, and’on the lower deck two. 
Her fides and tops are ornamented with fhields charged with the 
fame arms as thofe of the Great Harry, with the addition of one 
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on her ftern, viz. Party per pale Argent and Vert a fleur de lis, 
Or. The forecaftle and quarter deck are crouded with perfons 
apparently of the king’s fuit. Near her ftern is a boat with a 
fingle perfon in it. 

Between thefe two fhips is a long-boat or pinnace filled with 
a number of perfons, chiefly yeomen of the guard, with their 
partizans. At the head are two broad pendants, barry of two 
Argent and Vert, on the one is a union rofe, and onthe other a 
portcullis, Or. Between them ftands a perfon who refts his hand. 
on the ftaff which fupports one of the pendants. At the ftern are 
two other broad pendants, barry of two Argent and Vert, on 
the one a fleur de lis, Or, and on the other a union rofe. 

On the right of this laft mentioned fhip, near the fhore, is 
another boat filled with perfons feemingly of diftinétion. At 
its head are two broad pendants, on one of which is a fleur de 
lis, Or, and on the other a union rofe. At the ftern are two 
other broad pendants, the one having a union rofe, and the 
other a portcullis, Or. A man fits at the head with a hat and 
feather, beating a drum. : 

TuHEsE two fhips are followed by three others, each having 
pendants of St. George’s crofs flying ; their fides and tops are 
ornamented with fhields charged like the former. That in the 
foreground of the piece hath four mafts; a fail is hoifted on one 
of the mizen mafts, and one is hoifting on the fore maft; the 
fail on the main maft is furled, but the top and mizen fails are 
loofe. On her forecaftle three royal ftandards are vifible, the 
fourth being hid by the fore fail, On her ftarboard fide is a 
boat from whence feveral perfons are afcending into the midfhip 
by means of the fhip’s ladder. On the ftern of this fhip is 
painted on a ground paly of four the royal arms of England. 
France is coloured Vert three fleurs de lis, Or: the fupporters 
are a lion and a dragon. Above thefe arms are three port-holes 
with cannon, and above them isa union rofe and a fleur de 
lis, Or. 

eg ae Bb THE 
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THE next are two three-mafted fhips ornamented and deco= 
rated in a manner nearly fimilar to thofe already defcribed ; in 
the ftern gallery of one of them are three perfons looking out of 
the windows; he in the center has a hat and feather on his 
head, and is apparently a perfon of confiderable diftin&tion. 

Axx thefe fhips have brafs and iron cannon pointed out of the. 
port-holes, and are crouded with paffengers ; fome of whom are: 
looking over the railing of the galleries, and others out of the. 
cabbin windows. 

BreTweEEN thefe fhips and the fhore are two boats carrying 
paffengers on board the fhips. In the {tern of one of them is 
an officer dreffed'in green, flafhed, holding up an enfign, or an- 
cient of five ftripes, white, green, red, white and green, fimilar 
to the colours of the adjacent fort.. Near him fits a drummer 
beating his drum, and a fifer playing on a fife. 

In the offing i8 reprefented a variety of other fhips under 
~weigh, having their fails fet; and‘in the diftant view the white 
cliffs on the coaft of France between Bologne and Calais are 
feen, and the caftle at Calais is apparent. 

Inthe foreground of the pi€ture, clofe to the water’s edge, are 
two circular forts, communicating with each other by a terracez. 
One of thefe forts contains two tier of cannon, the other three >. 
they are reprefented as firing a royal falute. On the platform of- 
the wefternmoft fort are eight: embrafures mounted, and oir 
it is aman di{playing the colours of St. George. On the plat= 
form of the other fort are thirteen embrafures: with brafs and 
iron cannon, and’ two: other tier below it. A’ man difplays. 
a pair of colours of five ftripes, white, green, red, white and’ 
gteen, fimilar to thofe in- the boat- which: is near. At the 
foot of this. fort are two.men, one of whom is gathering up 
cannon balls, and putting them, in the leathern apron. of: his 
companion, , . 
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On the terrace are feveral bill men and yeomen of the guard ; 
fome ftanding to obferve the departure of the fhips, and others 
going into the forts. 

Near the middle of the terrace is a gentleman drefied in a 
green and yellow jacket, with flafhed fleeves and breeches, and 
white ftockings ; over all he wears a black cloak; he has a 
yellow ruff round his neck, fhort yellow hair, wears a black 
bonnet, and at his fide a long {word, the hilt of which he holds 
in his left hand; he is preceded by two bill men, and be- 
fore them is an officer having a dagger at his fide, and carries 
on his left fhoulder a {word of ftate; this gentleman is obvi- 
oufly a perfon of diftinétion, probably fir Edward Poynings, 
then conftable of Dover caftle, and warden of the Cinque-ports. 

A PAGE is reprefented as going towards the wefternmoft fort, 
beautifully dreffed, carrying a {word on his fhoulder, to which 
is fufpended a target, richly ftudded. The dreffes of the bill- 
men are various, but are well reprefented. 

A PERSON 1s feen fitting on the rock near the inner fort, hav-~ 
ing a high-crowned hat on his head; probably .a Dutch failor 
obferving the embarkation. 

On the hill which forms the oppofite point of the harbour 
is feen the caftle of Dover. The tower over the principal gates 
way, and fome of the other towers here reprefented, -exatly 
correfpond with the view which that magnificent and ftupend- 
ous building now exhibits from the fame fituation, 

Tue view being taken from the fouth-weft point of Dover 
harbour, and extending acrofs the harbour eaftward to the caf- 
tle, leaves the town of Dover in the cod of the bay to the north, 
undeferibed, , 

Tur two forts here defertbed were the Arch-ciff fort to the 
weft, and the Black bulwark to the eaft. The picture in the col- 
lection of lord Montagu abovementioned exhibit’ thefe two forts. 
as being near the foot of the round hill called Shakefpear’s cliff; 
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and a plan of the town and harbour of Dover made in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth (fee plate XXI.) points out with precifion 
the fituation of thefe two forts. A valuable MS. in the library 
of our worthy member, Guftavus Brander, efg ; containing 
an account of the ordnance, ammunition, and ftores of Henry 
VIII. taken foon after the death of that king, gives us an exact 
{tate of the furniture of thefe two forts at that time; by which 
it appears that there were in the Arch-Cliff fortrefs four pieces 
of brafs, and twenty-four pieces of iron cannon, and in the 
Black bulwark three pieces of brafs and fixteen pieces of iron 
cannon. ‘This account, preferving to us the names of the dif- 
ferent kinds of ordnance and military inftruments then in ufe, 
cannot be unentertaining to the Society. 


“ The Fortreffe of Archechef befides the Peere of Dover.” 


OrDYNAUNCE * and munytions belonging to the faid fort in 
the chardge of Edmund Mondye, Captain, viewed the month 
of January, An. Reg. Edw. Sexti primo. 


Demy culveryns of braffle - - 2 1 
| Sacres of brafle - - - : 2 
Fawcons of brafle - - 2 1 
Fowlers of iron - - - : } 
Single ferpentynes of iron - - - 3 
Bafis of iron - < < 12 


Hag- 


* Ordnance in England is diftinguifhed into two kinds; Field pieces, whicle 
are from the fmalleft to 12 pounders ; and Cannon of Battery, which are from a cul- 
verin toa whole cannon. Each of thefe divifions is again fubdivided : the firft 
into bafe, rabinet, falconet, falcon, minion ordinary, minion largeft, faker lea ft, 
faker ordinary, demi-culverin leaft, and demi-culverin ordinary : the fecond into 
culverin leaft, culverin ordinary, culverin largeft, demi-cannon leaft, demi-can- 
non ordinary, demi-cannon large, and royal whole cannon. Chambers’s Dict. 
voce Ordnance. 

DirfERENT nations, it is to be obferved, give different proportions to pieces of 
the fame denomination ; fo that we have an Italian, a German, a French, and 
an Englith fet of cannons, all differently adjufted. Chambers’s Suppl. voce Cannon. 
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Hagbuthes of iron - > - 4 

Powder > - - - - = - oone laft. 
Demy culveryne fhotte - ~ - 50 | 

Sacre fhotte - = - = 100 
Fawcone fhotte “ ~ - - 50° 
Fowler fhotte of ftone - - ~ 20: 
Serpentine fhotte > s - - 20 

Bafis fhotte - - - - 100 | 
Hagbuthes fhotte - - - 100° 
Bowgies - sa - - 30 

Sheiffs of arrowes ~. - ~= = = 60 

Bowe ftringes - - - - demy groffe. 
Morris pickes > - = = 20 

Blacke bills ~ -- = - 50° 


Six William Monfon in his Naval Tra&s written in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth and James I. treating on the diftin& pra@iice or fpecial duties of officers 
belonging to the King’s fhips at fea, in ‘‘ the office of gunner”, gives the follow- 
ing account of the names, and dimenfions, ee of the pot fhot, and pow- 
der of the ancient Englifh ordnance. 


Names. Bore of cannon. Wt. of cannon. Wt. of fhot. Wr. of powder 
Inches. ib. Ib. 
Cannon royal St 8000 66 30. 
Cannon 8 6000 60 27. 
Cannon ferpentine 7 5500 533 25 
Baftard cannon | 4500 41 20 
Demi cannon 62 4000 334 18 
Cannon petro 6 4000 a4t 14 
Culverin 5% 4500 174 12 
Bafilifk 5 4000 25 10 
Demi culverin 4 3400 4 8 
Baftard culverin 4 3000 5 52 
Sacar 33 1400 53 x 
Minion 33 1000 4. 4 
Faulcon 25 660 2, r 
Falconet 2 500 ii 3 
Serpentine 1% 400 3 ik 
Rabinet 1 300 z 3 
66 
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‘6 The Black Bulworke at the Piere of Dover, in the Countie 
of Kent.” 
THE ordynaunce and munitions of warre being within the 
faid bulworke, in the chardge of the faide Mondye, Captaine. 


Bafillifches of braffe ~ - - I 
Culverynes of braffe “ - - I 
Demy culverynes of braffe - ° - I 
Porte pieces of irone - - « 6 
Slinges of iron - - = - 3 
Bafis of irone - - « - 7 
Demy flinges - - - - C 
Bafillifche fhotte - - =. = 150 
Culveryne fhotte - - - 100 
Shotte for porte pieces - ~ + 40 
Slinge fhotte - - ~ - ZO. 
Demy flinge fhotte - ~ - - 40 
Baffle fhotte = - - ~ 100 


Tue pier and harbour of Dover have been formed and fup- 
ported at an immenfe expence. Lambard, in his Perambula- 
tion of Kent*, tells us, that king Henry VIII. expended 
630001. upon a pier to reftore the haven, but in vain. And 
Camden in his Britannia +, fays, that «‘ king Henry VIII. 
«built a mole or pile wherein fhips might ride with greater 
“¢ fafety. It was done with much labour and at infinite charge, 
«« by faftening large beams in the fea, then binding them toge- 
«ther with iron, and heaping on great quantities of wood and 
« ftone. But the fury and violence of the fea was quickly toa 
‘«« hard for the contrivance of that prince, and the frame of the 
“< work, by the continual beating of the waves, began to dif- 
“ joint and fall into decay.” Harris, in his Hiftory of Kent f, 
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gives the following account.—* As to the famous piere of Do- 
** ver, I find by the Dering MSS. that king Henry VIII. laid out 
“¢ here above 8ooool. in that work, making a bulwark which 
*¢ from Arcliff ran far out into the fea to the eaftward, and here- 
«by was gained much firm ground. In this place he made 
*¢ motes and bulwarks, and appointed officers and foldiers to: keep 
*¢ guard here. Thefe had alfo the care of the Black Bulwark, 

«‘In procefs of time the fea brought fuch quantities of beaclr 
“upon the pier, efpecially about a fort on it called the Black 
« Bulwark, that it drove through the piles, and choaked up the 
«* harbour, making a fhelf of beach from thence eafterly to the 
* bottom of the cliff, called Caftle Ray; and this ruin of the 
“ pere continually increafed, both by the neglect of repairing it,. 
«¢ and alfo by the poor people’s ftealing the wood and: iron: 
** from it.’” . 

In the reign: of queen Elizabeth, the mayor, jurates, and’ 
commonalty of Dover prefented a petition to the lords of the 
council, {tating the importance of the harbour of Dover, the 
ruinous ftate and’ condition in which it then was, and propofals: 
for the reparations and. works which were then thought necef-- 
fary to be made, and prayed their lordfhips to devife fome means. 
for carrying the propofed plan into execution.*,. 

In: 


* This petition containing fome curious facts, it may not be improper to pre-- 
ferve it. 

To the right honorable.lordes and others. of the Queens Maietties’ moft ho-- 

: norable privie Councell. 

In mof humble wife complayninge, befeechen yor hono yor humble: orato'*’ 
the maior jurates and cOlaltie of the Queens Mates towne and porte of Dover in: 
the countie of Kent. That whereas-the harbo' of Dover is of late. yeres fallen: 
in o greate decaye and ruyne, and in few'yeres to come is-verie like to fall into ut=- 


ter, diftrucc’on, , being.a place of fuche neccflarie fervice. forithis realme.- What: 
neceflarie. 
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In confequence of this reprefentation, various meatis were 
thought of for carrying this neceffary, though expentive, plan 
into execution. A tax or licence of half a crown on every 
public houfe in the kingdom for a certain number of years was 
propofed, but not agreed to. At length an act of parliament 
pafled in the 23d year of Eliz. (cap. 6.) for laying a duty upon 
every vetlel above the burthen of zo tons, failing into, or out | 
of, any port in the kingdom, for the term of feven years. That 
term was continued for feven years longer by the ftatute of 
3ift of Eliz. cap. 13. and was again renewed for feven years by 
the ftatute of the 1ft of king James, cap. 32. 

To carry the plan of forming the prefent pier and harbour 
into execution, the Black Bulwark was taken down, and the 
weft head of the pier then erected was built upon its founda- 
tion. The Arch-Cliff fort has been fince that time new model- 
led, and ftill remains a {trong fortification. 


THE 


neceflarie fervice that harbo' hath done to the noble kings of this land, fpeciallie 
in the tymes of all theire victorious warres, we nede not to fett forth to yor honors, 
for that to ev’ye of you, the fame is fufficientlie knowen: what fervice it doth 
dailie in the tyme of peace (and would doe more if it were not fo decayed) it were 
too tedious to expreffe to yo" hono® ; fynallie wee yo" poor fuppliants in of fymple 
opynions, doe not thinke that any thinge is more requifite for the com’on weale and 
fafetie of this of naturall country, than the repayring of the faied harbor for the 
fundrye and manye com’odities that the Kinges of this land and ot whole countrey 
have receaved, and might daylie more and more receave by the fame: and wee 
yo" faicd humble orato® thinkinge it o* bounden duties, not onelie to be contynuall 
futors to her Mat* and yo" hono’ for amendment of the prefent decayes, w* the 
faied harbo* is now in (as often heretofore wee have bene,) but alfo not to preter- 
mitt at anye tyme anye manner of fervice or dutie w‘ lieth in o' com’on wealth 
and countrey, have of late fent over into Flanders for fundrie men of experience of 
that countrey, to come hither, who upon good deliberacion and View taken, have 
fett downe as well aperfeét platt, fhewing how it may be made a verye good harbot 
to contynewe for ever, as alfo a perfect and playne demonftracion of the whole 
charges w® it will amount unto (as themfelvyes have promifed to undertake wt> | 
good 
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THE uncommon form of the fhips reprefented in this picture 
cannot efcape obfervation. The vaft height of the mafts, the 
diftance from the upper deck and ftern gallery to the edge of 
the water, the fhape of the forecaftle and the quarter deck, and 
the ornaments and decorations of the whole, exhibit a view ex= 
tremely {triking and unufual. 


CoNSIDERABLE changes having taken place at different times, 
mm the form and magnitude of fhips ufed in this kingdom; it may 
not be difpleafing to the Society to lay before them fome obfer- 
vations, fo far as they can be fupported by authentic informa- 
‘tion, upon the fubject of the Englifh navy previous to its being. 
regularly eftablithed by king Henry VIII. 


good fureties to performe) that is to faye, Sixtene thoufand ec pounds and od 
money, w’ch is lefle by XXX. m. lib. at the leafte than the fame hath bene eftimated 
at heretofore: And thereuppon we have alfo brought certen Englifhmen of good 
experience to the faid view, who doe not only like and allow of the Duchemens 
devife and plore, to be the beft way that canne be taken for making of the fame 
wherebye it may be ferviceable for ever, but alfo coe agree that it will be performed 
for that fome w*? they have fo fett downe. And further (right honorable Lords) if 
this good oporiunytic be not now taken for makinge the faid harbo’, neither if her 
Mat doe not prefentlie repaire the olde wood woorke at the peere head w'" two 
groynes to be new made agreablye to a note thereof fett downe by the faid Duche- 

ei, with great expedicion, it is not onelie verie like that the moft parte of her 
highnes howles there will in fhort time be eaten up with the fea, but alfo that 
piace w® now will ferve to be made fo good a harbour wil be utterly fpoy!ed with 
aboundaunce of beache or preple that the fea will caft in at the new breache,. and 
fo never hereafter anye harbo" to be made there, wha-foever neede fhall be thereof 
for anye coft or charges whatfoever. Wherefore we humblie befeeche yo" hono* 
to be the méanes to the Quenes moft excellent Ma’ that fome devife may be made 
for fevinge of money and eftablifhing of good order by yo" honourable difcrecions 
for the faid werke in convenient tyme to be taken in hande. And we vor faid 
poore orato't accordinge to of bounden duties fhall daylie praye to Ged for the 
prefervacion of yo" hon", 


Woks oV.1. Gece Our 
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Our hittorical accounts before the arrival of the Saxons in 
this country are too vague and deficient to furnifh us with po- 
fitive information upon the fubject of this enquiry. King Alfred 
is generally deemed the founder and promoter of our naval 
ftrength, Navigation, till that period, had been but little un- 
derftood, and long voyages feldom attempted. The laws of 
King Athelftan gave peculiar encouragement to navigation ; 
the merchant, who had been thrice acrofs the high feas upon 
his own account, became intitled to the rank and privileges of 
athane*. King Edgar’s fhips had increafed to a number almoft 
incredible. Some of our hiftorians; make them amount to 
between three and four thoufand. Thefe, however, fuppofing 
the numbers to be true, muft be confidered in point of fize 
to be {mall and infignificant. | 

Tue royal navy had no exiftence in thofe times, except in 
the pinnaces or barges for the king’s own ufe. The different 
fea-ports of the kingdom were bound by their tenure to fupply 
their quota of fhips whenever the public fervice required it. 
The ports in Kent and Suffex, as commanding the paflage of 
the narrow feas, had particular encouragement given them to 
promote the naval ftrength of the kingdom. At the time of the 
compilation of that authentic and venerable record, Doomfday- 
book, thofe ports were found to have enjoyed various franchifes 
and immunities under our Saxon monarchs, upon condition of 
-theirfupplying a certain number of fhips, manned with a certain 
number of mariners, for a given time every year. When the 
time of their bounden fervice was expired, they were to be re- 


tained at the charge of the King by whom their affiftance was 
called for. 


* Wilkins’s Saxon Laws, p. 71. 
+ Florence of Worcefter, Hoveden, and others, 
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THE ports generally called the Cinque-ports,, with their 
members, were bound by their tenure to fupply the king with 
fifty-feven fhips, containing twenty-one men and a boy in each 

-fhip, for fifteen days once in the year. at their own expence, 
if. their fervice was required. When the king had occafion for - 
a fleet, he iffued his mandate to the ports to fit out the number 
of fhips they were bound to fupply *. If thefe were infuffi-- 
cient, the mandates were more extenfive; they frequently 
being to arreft indifcriminately all fhips of more than a cer- 
tain burthen +. Officers were authorized to infpeé& the thips - 


* A.D. 1393. 7 Mandate from king Ric. II. to John de Beau- 
Clauf. 18 Ric. Il. m. 34. . champ, conftable of Dover caftle, and warden 
Rym. tom. VII. p. 784. j of the Cinque-ports, reciting, ‘* That whereas 
*‘ the Barons of the Cinque-ports owe us the following annual fervice when re- 
“ quired, viz. that the faid ports and their members fhould upon 4o days notice 
“* fit out and fupply the king with 54 fhips, each having a mafter and 20 men well ' 
** armed and arrayed, at their own proper cofts for 15 days; at the expiration of 
** which time the faid fhips and men:to be at our proper charges and pay, fo lone | 
‘6 as we fhall have need of them, viz. the mafter of each {hip to have 6d. the 
“© conftable 6d. and each of the other men 3d. per diem; as by the tenor of the 
‘© charters and liberties granted by our predeceflors, and which we have confirmed, it 
6 appeareth. And we having ordained a great naval armament to afiemble for our 
“¢ voyage into Ireland, therefore fummon the faid Barons to perform the faid fervice 
‘ by fending their faid fhips and mariners, well arrayed, to attend us at Briftol, &c. 

A, D, 1412. Clauf. 13 Hen. IV. m. fy Arian tostieas 

Rym. tom. VII. p. 733. 
A.D. 1421. Clauf. g Hen, V. m. iat Peete 
Rym,. tom. X. p. 108. 
“+ Our public records contain innumerable inftances of thefe mandates: the . 
following will be fufficient to refer to upon this occafion. , 

Pats 3 Hens Vp. 1... 23. d. ) THe king direQed Nicholas. Maudyt, h's fer- 
Rymer, torn. 1X, p. 218. | jeant at arms, to arreft all fhips and veffels in 


every port inthekingdom of the burthen of 20tuns and upwards, for the king’s fervice. 


Pat. 14 Edw. IV. p. 2. m. 16.4, 
Rymer, tom, Xl, p. 839. 


THe king commanded all fhips and veffels of 
the burthen of 16 tuns and upwards to be 
arrefted for his fervices 

Ce2s for 


»* 


co 
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fo procured, and to fee that they were fufficiently fupplied with 
men and neceffaries in proportion to their tonnage. A curious 
tnftrument, iffued for, that purpofe in the reign of king 
Edward JJ. remaining upon record, will affift us im forming 
a judgement of the manner in which that fervice was per- 
formed. By this inftrument* Sir John Devereye, clerk, 
was appointed furveyor of a fleet ordered to affemble in the 
weit, to fee that they were furnifhed with anchors, cables, 
and other neceffaries; and that every fhip was fufficiently 
manned in proportion to its fize; vz. a fhip of 240 tuns with 
60 men, of 200 tuns with 50 men, of 160 or 170 tuns with 
4o men, of 149 tuns with 35 men, of 120 tuns with 28 men, 
of 10> tuns with 26 men, and of 60 tuns with 21 men. And 
that each fhip of 180 tuns and upwards fhould have one mafter 
and two conftables +, and thofe of 160 tuns and under, one 
mafter and one conftable, who were to be included in the 
number above fpecified. 

In thofe times, when fhips were intended for fighting, 
foldiers were put on board them, and the battle was fought 
with bows and arrows, crofs-bows, darts, fpears, flings, and 
other mifile inftruments. To grapple and board were the 
chief obje€&ts of a naval fight; and when that was effected, 
the confli@ generally became defperate and bloody. 

Tue fleet of king Edward I, employed in the wars againft 
Scotland, in the fifteenth year of his reign, A.D. 1322, is pre- 
ferved in a valuable M.S. in the library of our worthy mem- 
ber Thomas Aftle, Efg. being the account of Roger de Waltham, 
keeper of the great wardrobe, from the firft of May, in the 
fifteenth year of Edw. If. to the igth of O@ober, in the 17th 


* Printed in the Appendix, N° J. 
+ The Conftable was probably the direCtor of the engagements, 


year 
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year of the fame king, under the head of wages of feamen, and 
freightage of fhips in the king’s fervice: whereby it appears 
that the king had eleven fhips of his own in that fervice, 
manned with 379 men, and fifteen other private fhips, having 
on board near 600 men. The names of thefe fhips of the 
king, with the names of the mafter, the number of feamen, 
and the fums paid for their wages, computed at 6d fer day for 
the matter, and 3d a-day for each man, for the time they were 
refpectively employed, is here given: 


Tue KING’s: SHIps. 


Names of the fhips. Names of the Matters. N° of Sum paid 
Seamen. Lele 

La Blithe de Weftminfter. Robert Lenys 10 262711 *9 
La Squynkyn de Weftm’ Thomas Springet 8 19 10 0 
La Rofe de Weftm’ John Brewer q £9. ro 
La Godale de Weftm’ John Fughler 28 Che is 
La Alianore de Weftm’ Roger Catour 38 47-3 00 
La Magdalene de Weftm’ William Atte Wofe 38 38 ° 
La Blithe de Weitm’ William Punche 8 ig” £7.06 
La Katerine de Weftm’ Theobald de Barton 36 10° 7tr- 6 
La James de Weftm’ John Little 46 43 o 
La Nicholas de Weft’ Richard Fille 78 28-0 0 
Coga Johannis. Peter Bard. 82 OA iret. tc, G 


In the year 1339, 13 Edw. III. * it was ordained in parlia- 
ment, that, for the fafeguard of the fea, the Cinque-ports fhould 
fupply their quota of fhips; and the mariners of the weft under- 
took to fet forth 7o fail of fhips of the burthen of 100 tuns or 
more, and to bear the charges thereof as far as they were able; 
and the fhips of Portfmouth of the burthen of 100 tuns and 
upwards were ordered to aflemble at Dartmouth. 


* Rot. Parl. vol. II. p. 108. 
: A List 
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A uist of the flect employed by K. Edward III, at the fiege 
of Calais in the 2gth year of his reign is extant *, This hit 
preferves to us the number of the king’s fhips at that time, as 
well as thofe faupplied by the different fea-ports of the king- 
dom: feveral of which have long fince fallen into difufe. The 
king’s fhips were then 25, carrying 439 mariners, being fome- 
what lefs than 17 men to a fhip; and the number of the whole 
fleet was 700 fhips, manned with 14151 mariners, which upon 
the general average was little more than 20 men to a fhip. 

In a pardon granted to William of Wickham, bifhop of 
Winchefter, 1 Richard II. + it is recited that the faid bifhop 
had undertaken to fupply king Edward III. in the goth year of 
his reign, with three fthips, for a quarter of a year; each fhip 
having fifty men at arms and fifty bowmen, at the wages and 
rewards which the king ufually paid: the king to pay the ma- 
riners. 

Stat. § Ric. Il. ftat. 1. cap. 3.) AL4 thefe ftatutes reftrain 

- 6 Rie. Il. cap. 8: . merchandizes from being 

14 Ric. II. cap. 6. carried out of, or brought 
into, the kingdom, except only in Engl/h /bips; provided the 
owners were fatisfied with reafonable gains for the freight 
thereof. This would confequently greatly encourage the Englith 
fhipping, and laid the foundation of the famous navigation 
act which was not completed till the reign of Chares II. 

In 1412 { king Henry 1V. complained to the king of Por- 
tugal that the fhip Thomas, of London, being of the burthen 
of two hundred tuns, and having a matter, a merchant, and a 
purfer (burfe-magifter) on board, had been violently feized_ at 
Lifbon, and the mafter and crew confined in chains, 


* Printed in the Appendix, No. II. 
+ Rymer, tom. VII. 161. 
bs Ibid. tom, Vill, Pe 727° 
in 
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In a treatife, “ On the Policy of keeping the Sea,” preferved 

in Hakluyt’s Voyages*, is a chapter called « Another Incident 

«for keeping the Sea in the Time of the marvellous Watrriour 

** and victorious Prince King Henry the Fifth, and of his great 

‘¢ Shippes ;”” wherein the rhiming author gives us an account 
of the fhips in that reign, in thefe words: 


«« And if I fhould conclude all by the King 
Henry the Fift, what was his purpofing 

When at Hampton he made the great Dromons 
Which paffed other great fhips of all the Commons 
The Trinity, the Grace-Dieu, the Holy Gho/, 
And other moe, which as now bee loft ; 

What hope ye was the King’s great intent 

Of thoo fhippes, and what in minde hee meant, 
It was not ellis but that he caft to bee 

Lorde round about environ of the See. 

And when Harflew had her fiege about, 

There came Carracks horrible, great, and ftoute. 
In the narrow fee willing to abide 

To ftop us there with multitude of pride 

My Lord of Bedford came on and had the cure, 
Deftroyed they were by that difeomfiture, &c.” 


In 1442, 20 Henry VI. + the commons in parliament ftated 
the neceflity of having an armed force upon the fea, and pointed 
out the number of fhips and men that it would be proper to 
employ for that purpofe ; viz. ezght fhips with fore-flages, catry- . 
ing 150 men each; and that there fhould be attendant upon each 
fhip, a darge carrying 80 men, and a balnger carrying 40 men, 
and that four /pyes or pinmaces carrying 25.men each, would 
be neceflary ; the whole number of men being 2260; and the 


* Vol. I. p. 203. + Rot. Parl, 20 Hen. VI. N® 30, vol. V. p. 59. 
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eftimated expences of victualling this fleet for eight months, 
and the mariners wages for that time, amounted. to 6ogol. 13s. 4d. 
The Commons likewife pointed out where thefe /2zps might be 
obtained, viz. ‘« At Briftowe, the Nicholas of the Towre, and 
“ Katherine of Burtons. At Dartmouth, the Spanifh fhip that 
“was the Lord Puns*, and Sir Phelip Courteney’s great fhip. 
«In the port of London two great fhips, one called Trinity,- 
«and the other called Thomas. At Hull, a great thip called. 
«¢ Taverners, the name Grace-dieu. At Newcaftle, a great thip 
‘‘ called the George.” They alfo ftate where the dalyngers,. 
barges, and /pynes, or pinnaces, might be procured. 

In 1449 +, the king, at the requeft of John Taverner, of 
Hull, mariner, “¢ who, with the divine affiftance and of divers 
‘sof the king’s fubjects, had made a fhip as large as a great 
«¢ carrack or larger, then being in the port of London, granted. 
‘© that the faid fhip, by reafon of her unufual magnitude, fhould 
‘6 be named the Gace tele GAL Aik: and fhould. enjoy certain 
‘* privileges in trade.” 

In ‘1455, king Henry VI.t at the requeft of the king of 
Sweden, granted a licence ee a Swedith fhip called the King’s 
Barge, of the burthen of 1ooo tuns or under, laden with mer- 
chandizs, and having 120 perfons on board, to.come-into the 
ports of England, there to difpofe of her lading, and to relade. 
back with Englth merchandize. 

Tue infcription on the tomb of Wilkam Canning, in Ratcliff 
church, Briftol, ann. 1474 §, ** mentions his having forfeited the 
«* king’s peace, for which he was condemned to pay 3000 marks, 
“in lieu of which fum king Edward LV. took of him 2470 tuns 
“of fhipping; amongft which there was one thip of goo tuns 
“‘burthen, another of so tuns, and one of 4co tuns, the reft 
‘© beige finaller.? Yet (adds the laborious and valuable Ander- 

OC) Poyntz se + Rymer, tom. XI. p. 258: 

} Rymer, ton. XT. p. 354. § Anderfon’s Hill. or Commerce, vol. I. p. 271, 

Peo; ) 
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«¢ fon) although thefe greater fhips had Englifh names, we are 
«¢ neverthelefs in doubt whether we had at that time fhips of out 
“own building in England fo large; poflibly therefore Canning 
«« might have either purchafed or taken them from the Hanfeatics, 
** or from the Venetians, Genoefe, Luccefe, Ragufians, or Pifans; 
*vall of whom had fhips of even a larger burthen at that time.” 

In 1478*, King Edward IV. granted a licence to Robert Al- 
cock, to fend an Englith thip of z40 tuns or under, Jaden with 
merchandize (not of the ftaple of Calais), to Iceland, and there 
to relade with fith or other goods back to England. 

In 1481+, king Edward IV. in the zoth year of his reign, having 
occafion to fend a naval force againtt hisfaithlefs andantient enemy 
the king of Scotland, iffued his mandate for arrefting feamen for 
manning fix fhips of his own, and five belonging to other perfons. 
The king’s own fhips were called the Grace de Dieu, the Mary, the 
Anthony, the Great Portingale, the Spanyard, and the Mary Ajfbe. 

In 15124, 3H. VIII. in an indenture made between the king 
and fir Edward Howard, kt. ‘+ admiral chiefand general capitayne 
«* of the king’s naval force,”’ the names and magnitude of the fleet 
«< then to be rigged, equipped, tackelled, decked, and furnifhed with 
‘¢ ordenance and artillery neceffary and convenient,” are preferv= 
ed, as followeth : 


Tuns, 
The Regent of 1000 
The Mary Rofe 5g0 
The Peter Pomegranate . 400 
John Hopton’s fhip 400 
The Nicholas Reede 400 
The Mary John 240 
The Anne of Grenewich 160 
The Mary George 300 
.The Dragon 100 


* Rymer, tom. XII. 94. 
VOL7 VL. 


+ Ibid. p. 139. 
Dd 


; Tuns. 
The Lyon 120 
The Barbara 140 


The George of Falmouth 140 
The Peter of Fowey: 120 
The Nicholas of Hampton 200 
The Martenet 180 
The Genet 70 
The Chriftopher Davy . 160 
The Sabyen 120 
{ Ibid. p. 327- 

» SOON 
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Soon after this the famous fhip the Harry Grace a Dieu was built. 
Stowe gives us the following account of the occafion of building: 
this fhip. «¢ About the month of Augult, 1512, (fays that accu- 
‘rate annalift) * the navies of England and France meeting in 
‘¢ Bretaigne Bay fought a cruel battle, in the which the Regent or 
<¢ Sovereign of England, and a carrick of Breft in France, beg 
‘‘ orappled together, were burned, and their captains with their 
«¢ menall drowned. The Englifh captain was Sir Thomas Knevet, 
‘¢who had with him Sir John Carew and 7oo men. In the 
‘¢ French carrick was Sir Pierce Morgan with goo men, who 
“were all burnt or drowned. King Hefry, hearing of the 
‘«‘ lofs of the Regent, caufed a great fhip to be made, fuch a 
« one as the like had never been feen in England, and named it 
“© Henry Grace de Dieu.” Hall, and other Chronicles of the 
time, give a fimilar account of the time and occafion of building 
this celebrated fhip. 

In that reign the royal navy of England was fettled upon a re- 
gular and permanent eftablifhment; a navy office was erected by 
king Henry VIII. and we find by an inventory +, taken after the 
death of that monarch, that the king’s fhips, gallies, and pin- 
naces, were then encreafed to 53, containing 6255 tins, and 
carrying 7780 men, 

Tuese authorities apply to the magnitude of the fthips 
formerly ufed in this country; as to the form, our proofs are 
not fo fatisfactory. Coins, and the feals of admirals and fea- 
port corporations, are our principal evidences upon this head, 
The nobles, the rials, and the angels of our kings from 
Edward HI. to Charles I. inclufive, reprefent the figure of 
a fhip on their reverfes ; all of which, previous to the reign 
of Henry VIII, give only one maft and one fail, One of the 


* P. 490, + Printed in the Appendix, Ne IV. 
George. | 
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George-nobles of that king (probably ftruck early in his reign), 
has likewife only one maft; but another coin of that reign 
reprefents a {hip with three mafts. A pattern fix-angel piece 
of his fon Edw. VI. alfo reprefents a es with three matts 
clearly diftinguifhed. 

AN original feal* of John Holland, Earl of Huntingdon (after- 
wards Duke of Exeter) admiral of England and Ireland in the 
reign of Henry VI. in my poffeffion, exhibits a fhip with one 
matt, and one fail, charged with the arms of the admiral. She 
has a forecaftle and a ftern gallery, whereon flags of St. George's 
crofs are difplayed, anda pendant is flying at the maft head. 
A lantern is fufpended as a mark that this was a principal thip, 
from which the fignals were to be received. 

Tue feal of Richard, duke of Gloucefter, as admiral of Eng- 
land in the reigns of Edward 1V. and Edward V. was lately exhi- 
bited to this Society by our learned Prefident. That feal 
reprefents a fhip fomewhat larger in appearance, and more 
decorated, than that laft defcribed. Only one maft and one 
fail however is given; the fail is fet, and is charged with 
the arms of the royal admiral; flags of St. George are flying; 
and the mark of diftin&tion is given by reprefenting a beacon to’ 
communicate fignals. 

Tue feals of feveral of the incorporated fea-port towns like- | 
wife reprefent fhips of a fimilar form and conftruction with thofe 
above defcribed ; and not any of them, that I have feen, give 
more than one maft and one fail prior to the reign of Henry Vill +. 

From thefe facts it may be inferred, that the fhip antiently 
ufed in this country was fimall and infignificant ; and that it gra- 


* See the curious hiftory of the Hofpital of. St. Katharine, lately publifhed by 
Mr. Nichols, Plate IV. where this Seal is engraven. 

+ See the feals of Dunwich in Mr, Gardiner’s Hiftory of that town: thofe of 
Dover and Feverfham engraved for Mr. Boys of Sandwich and Mr. Jacob: anc 
thofe of Newtown and Yarmouth, in the Ife of Wight, in the valuable hiitory 
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dually increafed in fize as neceflity and convenience pointed out. 
The ufe of cannon on thip-board would occafion a great increafe 
in the fize of the thip; and the difcovery of the new world 
having opened the eyes of Europe to the advantages of com- 
merce and diftant navigation, neceflarily required an enlargement 
of the veflel, as well for the ufe of the guns as for the con- 
venience of the ftores and cargoes: we confequently perceive 
the gradual progrefs from the {mall one-mafted veffel, to the 
high-built, double-topped, four-mafted fhip, reprefented in the 
picture before us. 

WHEN cannon were firft ufed ‘on fhip-board cannot be pre- 
cifely afcertained; but it is probable they were occafionally 
ufed, in fome fhape, foon after their firft invention about the mid- 
dle of the r4th century. Some authorities will affift us in forming 
an opinion upon this fubjec&t *. Cannon were ufed by land at 

the 


* The learned Dufrefne in his Gloffary gives the following defcription and 
authorities upon the fubje&t of guns and cannons. 

“© Gunna ; Machine bellice, feu miffilis fpecies ; vox contracta ex mango vel man- 
gong uti opinatur Somnerus.” Tho. Walfinghamus, p. 226. ‘* Nec mora, 
“¢ confuctis adhibitis inftrumentis, miffilibus, fcil’t, quae vulgus gunaas vocant, ter- 
‘¢ ribiliter feriunt.” Idem, p. 303. ‘¢ Et cum lapidibus, lanceis et fagittis, igne 
8¢ Greco & miffilibus, que gunna vocantur, noftros ubique repellunt.” Ib. p. 374. 
*¢ Quod cum illi precife negarent, intendant gunnam magnam, cujus unico jaétu de- 
‘¢ jecit partem unius turris.”—Ib. p. 398. ** Et illic figere vel locare gunnas fuas 
*¢ quas Galli canones vocant, quibus validius villam infeftare poffet.” Ex quibus 
** patet, gunnam eadem fuifle machinam bellicam quam noftri canonem voeabant 
*€ quaeque Anglis a gunne dicitur. Unde nefcio an a gunnis dicti fint canones, 
quafi gunnones.” 

ibid. voce Canones, ‘* Machine bellice noftris canons, fic dite, ut quidam vo- 
«¢ lunt quod cannarum formam referant, ita eniin canones fiphones vocant Itali.” 
Tho. Walfingham, in Henry V. p. 398. ¢* Et illic figere gunnas fuas, quas Galli 
** canones vocant, quibus validius villam infeftare poflet,’—Continuater Nangij: 
ann. 1356. ‘ Munientes turres baliftis, garrotis, canonibus et machinis, &c.’® 
Chronic. MS. Bertrandi, du Guefclin, “ pour la ville aflaillir ordonnerent canons.” 
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_the battle of Crefly in the year 1346 * by the Englifh; and we 
are told that the Venetians ufed them at fea about the year 


1380 4. In 1386 + certain Englith fhips met with two French . 


fhids failing towards Sluis, which they took and brought into 


Sandwich. ‘There was found on board thofe thips a maffer gun- 
ner, who before ferved in the Englifh army at Calais, under Sir - 
Hugh Calverly; ‘‘ and alfo (fays Hollinfhed) divers great. 
<< ouns and engines to beat down walls, with a great quantity of : 


*¢ powder that was worth more than all the reft,’’ 


In the firft year of Richard II. § the king dire&ted Thomas . 
Norbury to buy and provide of Thomas Reftwold, of London, . 


two great and two leffer engines called cannons; 600 ftone fhot 
for the fame and other engines, and a great quantity of bows 
and arrows, iron, fteel, faltpetre, fulphur, charcoal, and other 
ammunition for ftores to be fent to the caftle of Breft. 

In 1414, king Henry V. || commanded the colleGtors of the 
port of London and other ports, not to fuffer any gunpowder to 
be carried out ofthe kingdom, without the king’s fpecial licence. 

In 1418 ** the king commanded the clerk of the works of his 


ordnance to procure labourers for the making 7000 ftones for 


guns of different forts, in the quarries of Maidftone in Kent. 
In the fame year ++ the king commanded the clerk of the 
works to prepare twelve great carriages for /arge guns, 20 pipes 


In computo auxiliorum coaétorum pro liberatione Joannis Regis Franc, ann. 


1368, in camera computor. Paris. * Guillaume lEfcuier A/aiffre des canons du - 


<< Roy, que icelui feigneur lui a ordonne eftre baille pour querir cent livres d’eftoffe 
‘¢ a faire poudre pour quatre grans canons qu'il doit faire pour mettre en Ja garsifon 
“¢ de Harefieu.” 

* Mezerai. Rapin. 

+ Camden’s Remains. 

+ Hollinfhed’s Chronicle, vol. IT. p. 453. 

§ Rot. Franc. 8 Ric. I]. p. 2. m. 15- 

y Clauf. 2 Henry V.m. 16, 

** Pat. 5 Henry V.m. 4. 

++ Ibid.m. 3. 
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of powder made of the charcoal of willows, and various other 
articles for the ufe of the guns. ae 

In 1474* king Edward IV. direéted all the Jombs, canons, cul 
verins, fowlers, ferpentines, and all other canons whatfoever ; as 
alfo powder, fulphur, faltpetre, ftones, iron, lead, and other ma- 
terials fit and neceffary for the fame canons, wherever found, to 
be taken and provided for his ufe, paying a reafonable price for 
the fame. | 

In the year 1521+, was firft introduced the ufe of band 
guns or mufkets; in confequence whereof (fays Mr. Anderfon) 
in little more than 100 years the practice of bows and arrows 
in war was laid afide. : 

In. 1521 { John Owen began to make brafs ordnance, as 
canons, culverins, and fuch like; he was the firft Englifhman 
(fays Stowe) that ever made that kind of artillery in England. 

In 1543, 35 Henry VIII|| ‘the king minding wars with 
‘¢ France, made great preparations and provifion, as well of nia- 
<¢ nitions and artillery, as alfo of dra/s ordinance, amongft which 
«¢ at that time one Peter Bawd, a Frenchman born, a gunfoun- 
«der, or maker of great ordinance, and one other alien called 
«Peter Van Collen, a gunfmith, both the king’s feed men, 
‘conferring together, devifed, and caufed to be made, certain 
«+ mortar pieces, being at the mouth from eleven inches unto 
‘¢ nineteen inches wide; for the ufe whereof the faid Peter and 
¢¢ Peter caufed to be made certain hollow fhot of caft yron ftuffed 
‘¢ with fire-work or wildfire, whereof the bigger fort for the 
« fame ‘had {crews of yron to receive a match to carry fire kin- 
«* dled, that the fire-work might be fet on the fire to break in {mall 
«¢ pieces the fame hollow fhot, whereof the fmalleft piece, hit- 
“¢ ting any man, would kill or fpoil him. And after the king’s 

* Pat. 14. Edw. IV. p.2 m. 16, 


+ Anderfon’s Hiftory of Commerce, vol. I. p. 351. 
} Stowe’s Chron, 572. 


W Ibid. p. 584. 
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“return from Bullen, the faid Peter Bawd by himfelf, in the 
sé firft year of Edward VI. did alfo make certain ordinance of 
“* caft yron of divers forts and forms; as fawconet, falcons, mi- 
*¢ nions, fakers, and other pieces.” 

NoTWITHSTANDING thefe authorities are fufficient toconvince 
us that cannon were ufed on fhip-board, in fome manner, foon 
after they were invented, yet it doth not clearly appear when they 
were firft ufed in their prefent form. We have reprefentations 
of fhips in the reigns of Richard III and Henry VIE *, having 
guns pointed over the tops of their fides or gunwales; but fir 
Jofeph Ayloffe, in his learned defeription of the paintings at 
Cowdray + tells us, ‘ that the earhieft reprefentation of fhips of 
‘6 war having port-holes for their guns, which he had met with, 
*¢ was in the valuable picture preferved at Cowdray of the land- 
«‘ ing of the Emperor Charles V. at Dover, in the year 1520.” 
It is however certain that the fhip Harry Grace a Dieu, built by 
king Henry VIII in the 4th year of his reign, had cannon and 
many port holes. 

Turis fhip varied in its decorations and in the number of its 
‘port-holes and guns at different times. .She is reprefented in the 
picture before us as having her fides and tops ornamented with 
fhields charged with the different arms the king ufed, and hav- 
ing only five port holes on each fide open. In the curious 
painting preferved at Cowdray, engraved by this Society, made 
25 years after, the fhields of the arms are not fhewn, and more 
port-holes are open; fhe being then in the a&t of engaging the 
enemy. An original drawing of this fhip prefented to king 
Henry VIII, in the 38th year of his reign, A. D. 1546, by An- 
thony Anthony, one of the officers of the ordnance, flill prefer- 
ved in the Pepyfian library, in Magdalen college, Cambridge { 

(from 

* Cotton. MSS. Julius, E. FV. + Archaeologia, vol. III. p. 267. 


} This curious book beautifully drawn and written upon vellum, and embel- 


lifhed with gold, is intituled ** A Declaration of the Royal Navy of England, 
*come 
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(trom an accurate copy of which, made by the ingenious Mr. Ker- 
rich, of that college, the annexed plate XXII. is engraven), repre- 
fents this {hip as carrying more than 80 guns, and having port- 
holes for many more ; the fhields of arms are all removed except 
the cro{s of St. George banners of different colours are difplayed 
upon the forecattle and main deck; the ftandard of England is 
flying at the main-top-maft head, and a great number of pen- 
dants of St. George’s crofs are fufpended at the different mafts by 
way-cf ornament. A particular ftate of the guns, ammunition, 
aud ftores of every kind belonging to this fhip at that time, is 
printed in the Appendix, No. II from the above-mentioned 
valuable book. Thefe three authorities however concur in re- 
prefenting the form of this fhip to be the fame, although acy 
differ fomewhat in the ornaments and decorations. 

THERE is an engraving of a fhip faid to be of the Guckk 
Harry from an original of Hans Holbein, publifhed by T. Al- 
leu, 1756, which differs fo widely from the above authorities 
that it feems apparent they could not be meant to reprefent the 
fame fhip. The prow and the round towers on the forecaftle, 
the main deck, and the ftern gallery of the fhip in Allen’s print 
vary the form fo effentially as to deftroy any fimilarity be- 
tween that fhip and thofe above {poken of, and make it highly 
probable that his engraving was made from a drawing of a 
date fubfequent to the reign of Henry VIII. He has not told us 
where his original is now preferveds but there is one circum- 
{tance which, if he has followed his painting faithfully, is deci- 
five upon the point againft him; namely, that the fupporters of 
the royal arms on the ftern of the fhip in his print are a lion anda 
unicorn; whereas it is well known that the unicorn was not in- 

troduced 

“* compofed by Anthony Anthony, one of the officers of the ordnance, and by him 

“* prefented to king Henry VIII. an. regni 38. Dni. 1586, in three eo 
-* rolls, containing, roll 1f fhyppes; 2d galliafles ; 3d pynafles and rowe Largys.” 

Thefe 
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troduced as a fupporter of the royal arms earlier than the reign 
of king James I.* 


Turis famous fhip being at Woolwich, on the 27th of Au- 
guft, 1553, the firft year of queen Mary, by the carelefinefs 
of the mariners took fire, and was totally confumed. 

Soon after the death of Henry VIII. a commiffion iffued for 
an inventory to be taken of all his effeéts of every kind: a litt 
of the names of the king’s fhips and veffels then in being, to- 
gether with an account of the tunnage, the ftores and ammuni- 
tion of every particular fhip, and the number of men.carried by 
each of them, being thereupon returned, is preferved in Mr, Bran- 


Thefe rolls were kept in the Royal Library until the year 1680, when king Charles IT. 
prefented the firft and third of the rolls to Samuel Pepys, efq, then fecretary tothe 
Admiralty; the fecond roll being afterwards found was remaining in 1690 in the 
Royal Library at St. James’s, which library was given by King George II. to the 
Briufh Mufeum ; but this roll probably did not accompany that colle€tion, it not 
being now to be found in that valuable repofitory of ufeful knowledge. 

* Ir is not improbable, from this circumftance, that the fhip engraved by 
T. Allen was a fhip of king James I. a defcription of one of which is 
thus given in Stowe’s Chronicle +. ‘* This year, 1610, the king builded 
*¢a moft goodly fhippe for warre, the keele whereof was an hundred and 
** fourteen foote long, and the croffe beam was forty foure footein length ; fhe will 
‘¢ carry threefcore and foure pieces of great ordinance, and isof the burden of 1400 
“‘tunne. This royal fhip is double built, and is moft fumptuoufly adorned within 
¢ and without with all manner of curious carving, painting, and rich gilding, be- 
‘* ing in all refpeéts the greateft and goodlieft fhip that ever was builded in Eng- 
“¢ Jand; and this glorious fhip the king gave unto his fon Henry prince of Wales; 
«* and the 24th of September the king, the queen, the prince of Wales, the duke 
“€ of York, and thelady Elizabeth, with many great lords, went unto Woolwich 
66 to fee it launched; but becaufe of the narrownefs ef the dock it could not then 
¢ be launched ; whereupon the prince came the next morning by three of the 
¢ clock, and then at the launching thereof the prince named it after his owne 
*¢ dignity, and called it The Prince. The great workmafter in building this 
*¢ fhip was Mafter Physies Pet, fome time Mafter of Art of Emanuel colledge, 
*¢ Cambridge.” 

+ P..996. 
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der’s valuable MSS. abovementioned, and is from thence hereto 
fubjoined, Appendix, N° 1V. 

Tue manner of building fhips at the period of time we have 
been {peaking of, was probably borrowed from the. Venetians, 
the then great naval power im Europe; the vatt height of the 
fhip above the water’s edge, the great length of the mafts and. 
the ornaments and decorations over the whole, feeming to be 
much more adapted to the ftillnefs of the Adriatick and the Me- 
diterranean feas, than to the rough boifterous ocean of the 
northern parts of Europe. 


I oucuT to apologize for having taken up fo much of the time 
of the Society, but the fubject appeared to me to be curious and 
interefting ; and if the authorities I have here collected will tend 
to throw any lights upon the antient {tate of the Englith navy, 
or be the means of inducing gentlemen of greater practical 
knowledge than my(felf to inveftigate that obfcure fubje@t, the 
pains I have taken in making thefe refearches will be amply 
eompenfated. 
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Forma de providenciis, &e. pro paffagio apud Plymmuth in Vafcon’ 
faciend’ p Johem Devery *. 


‘ 


A FORME coment Sire Johan Devery clerc q’eft affigne pur 

haltier et furveer la Navye q’eft mandez devenir a Plymmuth a 
les Uttaves de la Trinite pfchein avenir pur les bufoignes fre Seignur 
le Roi vers la Duchee de Guyenne fe doit port’ et aver en meifme le 
bufoigne. Primerement il doit aler a Suthampton, et de illoeques devers 
le Weft as touz les portz ou le niefs ferront mandez, a furveer ge les 
niefs ge font mandez foient preftes et affignez pur cele bufoigne des 
pluis fufifantez ge purront eftre trovez dedeinz les portz a ce nomez; 
et que chefcune de celes niefs eit fon attil bien et plein, come des 
auncres, cordes, et cables, et autres choles necefiaries et covenables ; 
et ge totes celes niefs foient garnyes de bonez gentz en la forme fouz 
efcripte; c’elt affevoir, Qe une nief q’eft de 240 toneaux, avera 60 
homies mariners; une nief de 200, 50 hommes; une nief de 160 ou 
180, 40 hofiies; une nief de 140, 35 homes; une nief de 120, 28 
homies; une nief de 100, 26 homes; une nief de 80, 24 homies ; et 
une nief de 60, 21 homes. Et fait a remembrer, Qe chefcune nief de 
180 toneaux, et de pluis graunt charge, avera un meftier et deus conefta- 
bles, ge ferront contenuz dedeinz le numbre des mariners; et chefcune 
nief de 160 toneaux, et de meyndre charge, avera une meftier et un 
coneftable, ge ferront contenuz dedeinz le numbre des mariners. Item 
le dit Sir Johan fe doit avifer od les bones gentz des Portz, ou il vendra 
a pluis pres q’il purra queux pountz et clayes et rafteux et autres 
chofes ferront covenables et bufoignables pur chefcune neef folonc ce 
ge eles foient grauntz et petites ; et q’eles fe deveront charger ou de 
gentz ou des chivaux, fi que le dit Sire Johan puiffe avifer les Vilcontes 
q font chargez de purveer totes chofes ge ferront covenables et bufoigaa~ 


* Rot, Pat. 17 Edw. II. m. 13. 
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bles pur les dites neef. Item le dit Sire Johan doit exciter et charger 
les Vifcontes et touz ceux ge fe devient meller de cefte bufoigne, de la 
hafter par totes les covenables maneres q’ils faveront ou purront, fi ge 
les dites neefs bien apparaillies at adrefcees foient as dites jour et lieu 
en totes maneres preft et apparaillies a cygler; et doit le dit Sire Johan 
avifer p fes tres le Chauncellier ou le Treforier de Vefploit q’il avera 
fait fi fovent com il purra et meftier ferra, et de defaute fi qu’il trouaft 
en miniftre ou autre fi qe eux puiffent ordeiner et adrefcer la bufoigne 
et les defautes, {i nulles foient, folonc ce q’il_ verront ge foit au profit 
le Roi. Et fait affavoir qe les mariners ferront paie de lour gages 
devant la mayn pur 20 jours pfcheinz fuanz apres ge eux comenfent 
de cygler playn jorney; de quels temps Jes Vifcontes des leus ou le 
dit Johan certefient le Chauncellier ou le Treforer a tiel temps ge 
eux puiffent ordeyner le payement. Et auxint certefient les avanditz 
Chauncellier ou Treforer des nounes et des meftiers des nicfs, et 
de numbre des marimers, et de quel Havene de els foient, pur pluis, 
certeynement payement faire, et meilleur purveance faire de leur vie 
tailles en temps. 
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A Roll of King Edward the Third’s Fleet before Calais.. 
Extant in. the Great Wardrobe *. 


The King’s. 


London, 
Milford,. 
Hoo, 
Maidiftone,. 
Hope, 
New Hyth, 
Margate, 
Feverfham, 
Dover, 


Wight, 


Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
_ Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 


Mariners. 


Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 


Mariners, 


Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 


Mariners. 


Ships: 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 


The South Fleet. 


| Winchelfea, — 


Weymouth, 
Lyme, 
Seaton, 


Sydmouth, 


Exmouth, . 


Teymouth, 


Dartmouth, 


Portfmouth,. 


Plymouth,. 
Loo, 


Yalm, 


* Hackluyt’s Voyages. 


Ships. 


Mariners. 


Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 


Mariners 


Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 


Mariners. 


Ships. 


Mariners. 


Ships 


Mariners. 


Ships 


Mariners. 


Ships 


Mariners- 


Ships 
Mariners 
Ships . 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
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Foy, 


Briftol, 
Tinmouth, 
Haftings, 
Romney, 
Rye, 
Hieth, 
Shoreham, 
Seaford, 


Newmouth, 


Hammowle Hook, Ships 


Hoke, 


Southampton, 


Bambure, 
Newcafile, 
Walwich, 


Hartlepool, 


Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 


Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 


Mariners 


Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 


47 
779 
22 
608 


18 


Total of the South Fleet Ships 


Limington, 
Pool, 
Wareham, 
Swanzey, 
Iifra Combe, 
Padftow, 
Polerman, 
Wadworth, 
Caerdiffe, 
Bridgewater, 
Caermarthen, 
Cailchefworth, 


Mulbrook, 


The North Fleet. 


Hull, 
York, 


Ravenfpurgh, 


-| Woodhoufe, 
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Ships 9 
Mariners 159 
Ships 4 
Mariners 94 
Ships 3 
Mariners 59 
Ships I 
Mariners 29 
Ships 6 
Mariners 96 
Ships 2 
~ Mariners 27 
Ships I 
Mariners 60 
Ships I 
Mariners 14 
Ships I 
Mariners 51 
Ships I 
Mariners 15 
Ships I 
Mariners 16 
Ships - I 
Mariners 12 
Ships I 
Mariners 12 


: 493 
Mariners 9630 7 


Ships 16 
Mariners 4.66 
Ships 1 
Mariners 9 
Ships I 
Mariners iy Be 
Ships I 
Mariners 22 


Stolkhithe 
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Stolkhithe, 
Barton, 
Sunfleet, 
Saltfleet, 
Grimfby, 
Wainfleet, 
Wrangle, 
Lynn, 
Blackney, 


Scarborough, 


Yarmouth, 
Dunwich, 


Orford, 


Ships 
Mariners 


- Ships 


Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships: 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 


Total of the North Fleet Ships 


Geford, 
Harwich, 
Ip{wich, 
Madey. 
Brickelfea, 
Colchefter, 
Whitbanas, 


Malden, 


Derwen, 
Bofton, 
Suinhumber, 


Barton, 


Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 
Ships 
Mariners 


Mariners 


Total of all the Englifh Fleet Ships 


Mariners 


217 
4521 


700 


T4151 
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N° Ill. 


Furniture of the Harry Grace de Dieu, from the Original MS, 
in the Pepyfian Library in Magdalen College, Cambridge. 


Gonnes of Braffe. 


“Cannons = - - TI 
‘Di. Cannons = ~ III 
‘Culveryns - - os OETe 
Di. Culveryns ~ - II 
‘Sakers de ~ - INIT 
‘Cannon Perers - = II 
‘Fawcons « = “ 11 
Gonne Powder. 
Lafts. 


‘Serpentyn Powder in Barrels Ir 
“Corn Powder in Barrels = VI 


eT 


Gonnes of Yron. 


Port Pecys... = i = =.’ -Xtm 
Slynes -. - TIL 
Di. Slyngs - - - If 
Fowlers = - : VIII 
Baefiys - ~ . LX 
Toppe peces - . II 


Hayle Shotte Pecys - 
Hand Gonnes complete - 


Shotte of Yron 


For Cannons - ~ c 
For Di, Cannons ~ See 5 
For Culveryns - ot CONE 
For Di. Culveryns - = Lxx 
For Sakers “- 2% - CXx 
For Fawcons” - = = c 
For Slyngs - - atta 
For Di. Slyngs - - L 


‘Croffe barre Shotte rede 


c 
Dyce of Yron for Hayle : 
MOHOEIC “Va Soe f un 


‘Shotte 
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Shotte of Stoen and Leade. Arrowes, Morry Pycks. 
For Canon Perer - LX tec ae t for Toppyss 
For Porte Pecys - - Gee ae daegay oe 
For Fowlers - - c Bowesof Yough - | - vo 
For Toppe Pecys - - xt Bowe Stryngs x Grocys. 
For Baefiys Shotte of Leade 11™ Morrys Pykes - - Ge 
Byllys - - - cc 
Daerts for toppis 11 Douflens sc 
Munycions. Habilliments for Warre. 
Pych hamers = < xxtt Ropis of Hempe for 
Sledgys of Yron - XII wolyng and brech- ¢x Coylt. 
Crows of Yron - - XI, yng : : 
Comaunders - - -xit’_ Naylis of fundere Sorts 2™ 
Tampions. - es v™ Baggs of Ledder - 9 XL 
Canvas for Cartowches 1 quar, Fyrkyns with Purfys VI : 
Paper Ryal for Cartowches vi Lyme Potts - x Doufs. 
Spaer Whelys - int Payer 
Spaer Truckells - mm Payer 
Spaer extrys - XII 
Shepe Skynnys = XXIIIZ 
Tymber for Forlocks c Feet. 
Vat. VE ¥ f AP PE N- 
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A PyePv Beet x Noe: 


The Names of all the King’s Majefty’s Shippes, Galleys, Pynnafies, 
and Rowbarges; with their ‘Tonnage and number of Soldiers, Mariners: 
and Gunners ; as alfo the Places where they now be. 


5 Jan. Anno R.R. Ed. VI. primo. 
Shippes at. Wolwidge. 


ee Fen Grace a Dieu, 1000 tons. Souldiers 349. ‘Marryners 
301. Gonners 50. Brafs Pieces 19. ‘Iron Pieces 103, 


At. Portfmouth. 


. Tons, Soldiers, &c. Brafs Pieces. Iron Pieces. 
The Petir 600 20,2 4005-9 = ~ 12 - ~ 78 
The Mathewe 600 - - 300 - = - 10 = = 124. 
The Jefus: - FOOn <frca" GOO i= ee ae ee 
The Pauncy 450 <= 1900 = Re 
The Great Barke 500 - «6 = (300 - 12 OB 
The Leffe Barque 408 © = 250° - - ~ 11 + = ° 98 
The Murryan SOO =) 300. Fe = tO eee ik 
The Shruceof Dawhke 450 - - 250 = - - si 3G 
The Criftoffer A400. Tel A CAG weet on Pe eee tte te 
The Trynytie Henry 250 - ~- 220 - ~ - pe - 6% 
The Swepe Stake gOO ~ = 230 - ~- - 6& = = 498 
The Mary Willoughby 140 - - 160 - - - wy ete a 

Gallies: at Portefmouth. 

T’ Anne Gallant ABO ooo e SEO gee re Se eee 
The Sallamander BOO 0 mi B20 eas i ge oe ee 
The Harte 300. Shi =. 2 200% =< >< Ree eine 
The Antelope 300 = + 200 = = 4 - 40 
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Tons, Soldiers, &c. —S- Brafs Pieces. Iron Pieces. 
The Swallowe DAD qe t. SS eIGO “gee SS A ON ag 
The Unycorne S40. 62 = eR Se Gea ONS = 30 
The Jeannet TBO RP ass BRO PR tee gee AG Ie ae 
The Newbarke 260 “- - - 140 ‘= + = pert tes 48 
The Greyhounde 200 = = - I40 - - = 8 - ees 
The Teager 200. «i) 0: ee LED Smee Gime uenon tata 
The Bulle POO 8 Te eg ae ee ee ae 
The Lyone 170 SORES TRO ee eg ne ae 
The George 60 - a Gg Ee SS ee eee 25 
The Dragone 140 Op <- 320 Oh -° Werocgne ys ag] 


Pynnaffes at Portefmouth. 


The Fawcone Sor. GTP Pesce ~ Sip cha: ie eee 
The Blacke Egpnes to AAD 92 Secdt ta Bangtelt “ene S 
The Hynde — $3 5 +b 65 <=) = 20.5.5 5 ~ 26 
The Spaudyiie Shallop a. ee ee ae aL Be 
The Hare Th OS ae =O". te = “4-80 to 


Row-barges at Portefmouth. 


The Sonne 20 - SFG Te MIS SE ES 6 
‘The Cloudinthe Sonne 20 - - - 40 - - -= 2-+ «= J 
The Harpe ae Fee a AO oe ae Sep 
The Maidenheade BO Bn fw 2 PGP iad! + SRA RR s 
The Gellyflowre oe eee 
The Oftredgefether BO hee OF a ue Dien 2a a 
The Roofe Slipe QO =e eG. ny we te Bs 6 
The Flower delewce 20 - = - 43 = - + 22+ + 9 
The Rofe inthe Sonne 20 - + - 40 - + - 3 = ~ “9 
The Port quilice 20> -g e, 9B nds = eet oe eee 
The Fawcon in the 

fetherlock | 20 is th lee AS Lice Ran ee eee ce 

Deptford Strande. 

The Graunde M's BLO atte F266 S7'= > T= BR By 
The Marlyon 40 - e 5O = = = 4 % “4 8 


Ff2 : The 


2.2.0; 


Tons. 


The Galley Subtill, or iat 
Roo Galley 


The Brickgantyne 40 
The Hoyebarke fe) 
Lhe Hawthorne 20 


The Mary Hamborow — 400 
The Phoenix 40 
The Saker 40 
The Doble Roofe 20 


Total Number of Ships, &c. 
Rte es 58 


— @ gamma 


Py - 


250 


44 


e o 


t . 37 


In Scotland. 


« - 50 
~ @ 5° 
si daaete: PRC 
Tons. 

6255 — 


6@ | 
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Soldiers, &c. 


Brafs Pieces. Iron Piecese 

a 'e 5 ga OBg 
r: ; ZS saesst 21D 
ee Mtns ae 
~~ = 5 i + 67 
etn & erin aa 
“d 5 2 =. «0, 36 
= ¢ . oe = & 
Nombre of Men. 

— Soldiers — — 1885 
Maryners — 5136° 
Gonners — 756 
778a 
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XXV. On the Cubical Contents of the Roman Congius. 
In a Letter from Henry Norris, B/¢. 


Read July 5, 1781. 


DeaR Srr, 


I HAVE the pleafure of your fentiments on the little Eflay” 
I made to afcertain the cubical contents of the Roman Con-) 
gius, a copy whereof, in which I have fet my name as author, 
is herewith tranfmitted to you; and if it may be thought wor-- 
thy the notice of the Antiquarian Socicty, do requeft the favour 
of you to convey it to them. ; 

Dr. Bernard, in his treatife of Weights and Meafures, {peaks 
very highly of Mr. Greaves, aceuratifimus indagator, yet’ does 
not follow him, either in the meafure of the ftandard Roman - 
foot, or the weight of the pounds infcribed-on the Congius. 

Mr. Greaves’s account of his meafuring the Colotian foot on : 
the monument of Coffutius, and comparing it with that in- 
fcribed on a marble in the capitol, and that he found them both ' 
to agree moft exactly ; and that they agréed alfo with fome very’ 
perfect antient brafs feet found among the ruins of old Rome, . 
as Well as with the marble fquares in the pavement of the Pan- 
theon ; from all thefe concurring circumftances he gives his 
opinion, that the Colotian foot is the true Roman ftandard foot, 
967 thoufand parts of the Englifh foot; yet the doctor takes it 


to 
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to be 970, againft all the aforegoing evidence to the contrary. So 
alfo contrary to clear evidence, as it feems to me, the doctor does 
not allow thofe pounds infcribed on the Congius to be ftandard 
Roman pounds, but pounds of lighter gravity, which he calls 
Vefpafian pounds. 

THis put me on-examination, to difcover where truth lay, as 
far as figures would lead thereto. The refult you have here- 
with. If it tends to eftablifh it, it feems common juftice only 
to the memory of Mr. Greaves to communicate it to the Gen- 
tlemen of the Antiquarian Society, which I requeft you to a 
and am, . 


Dear Sie, 
“Woodford, Effex, : : : 
April 4, 1784. Your fincere Friend and Servant, ©) ~ 


- Henry Norris. 


An Essay, to afcertain the cubical contents of the Roman 
oe i deduced from thofe particulars which the late 
r. John Greaves (Aftronomical Profeffor at Oxford) on his 
ea a thereof in 1639, hath given us in his difcourfe 
on the Roman foot and Denarius. Repubhihed’ in 1737, by 
the late Rev. Dr. Birch. By Henry Norris. 


In order thereto, it is neceflary to ftate. the facts seekers the 
deductions are founded. 


From Mr. Greaves’s accurate examination it feems. quite clear 
that the true ftandard Roman foot is equal to 967 thoufand parts 
of the ftandard Englifh foot. Of courte, 

12 Roman Inches are equa! to 11,604 Englith inches, | and ~ 

12 Englifh Inches are equal to 12,409 Roman inches ;. for, 
as 907: 1000: :12: 12,409 Roman inches, Confequently, a 

cube 
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cube whofe fides contift of, 12,409, Roman fquare inches, mutt 
be equal in magnitude to another cube, whole fides confift of, 
12 Englith fquare inches ; and as. their.magnitudes are equal, fo 
alfo muft be their cubical contents.. 

Tue cube of 12,409 Roman inches-is rg10,778 Roman cu~ 
bicinches, and the cube of 12 Enelifh inches-is 1728 Englifh 
cubic inches. Then 1910,778 Roman cubic inches are equal to 
1728 cubic inches. Englith.. 

By Mr. Greaves’s experimenting, it feems very clear, that the: 
ftandard Roman pound of 12 ounces was equal to-5256 Troy 
grains. Englifh, 

In the Philofophical. Franfations we find that 1728 cubic: 
inches Englifh: of water, have been experimented: to’ weigh 
1000 ounces avoirdepois,and that the avoirdepois ounce is equalto: 
437% troy grains. Then 1728 cubic inches Englith of water weigh. 
437500 troy grains Englifh. And as 1728 Englith cubic inches: 
are equal to 1910,778 Roman cubic inches, fo 19104778 Roman. 
cubic inches of water;muft weigh 437500 troy grains Englifh, 
which, divided by 5256, gives83,238 Roman pounds for the: 
weight of water. 

Turse facts. being ftated, fhall now proceed. 

Tue Roman congius, by its infcription, held. ro Roman: 
pounds of water. Then as $3,238 Roman pounds: 10 Roman: 
pounds: : 1910,778- Roman cubic inches; 229,556 Roman cu- 
bic inches for cubical contents of the Congius in Roman. mea-- 
fure. - And, as 1910,778 Roman cubic inches :229,556 Roman. 
cubic inches : : 1728 Englith cubical inches: 207,597 Englith. 
cubical inches.for cubical contents of the Congius in Englifh 
meafure ;.'aud.comparing the faid dedu@tion with Mr. .Greaves’s: 
account of meafuring the Congius with millet grain, by Englith, 
quarts, pints, and fractional parts of a pint,. the difference is te 

) imal, 
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{mall, as ferves rather. to. ‘iluftrate the deduétion zone the tect 
weight of water. 

He_ fays, the Congius contained 3 quarts and 3 + pints ofour 
wine meafure, and of our corn meafure 3 quarts and about + of 
of a pint 5 but he does not fay what were the cubical dottthts: 
of the wine and the corn gallons, by which he meafured the 
Congius in 1639. 

However, we find the legal ftandards were confirmed in 
1688, to be, the wine gallon 231 cubic inches, the corngallon 
268,2 cubic inches, commonly called Winchefter meafure, 
from Henry the Seventh’s bufhel. Then, according to our 
wine meafure, the Congius was 205,734 cubic inches Englith ; 
for as 8 pints: 7 + pints:: 231 cubic inches : 205,734 cubic 
inches Englith. But, according to our corn meafure, the Con-: 
gis was 206,212 cubic inches Englith; for as 8 pints: 6+ pints. 

: 268,2 cubic inches Englifh : 206,715 cubic inches Englith, 
for cubical contents of the Congius in Englifh meafure. 

Anp farther, if we alfo compare the account given by Mr. 
Greaves, of Villalpandus’s experimenting the weight of water 
contained in the Congius, to be 10 Roman pounds exa@t, from 
whence the fide of the cube of the Roman Amphora (of 8 Congii) 
was deduced, and by Mr. Greaves given to be 986 thoufand 
parts of the ftandard Englifh foot, equal to 11,832 inches Eng- 
lith; though this cannot be taken for the true meafure of the 
Roman foot, as Villalpandus thought it to be, contrary to better 
evidence; yet it muft be admitted, as a good deduction of the fide 
of the cube of the Amphora of 8 Colik 

Tue Congius was not of a cubic form; but fuppofing it had 
been fo, as it contained } part of an Amphora, the fide of fuch 
cubic Congius, muft have been juft half the fide of the cube of 
the Amphora. Then the half of 986, is 493 thoufand parts of 

5 the 
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the Englith foot, equal to 5,916 inehes Englith; for as 1000 
parts : 493:: 12 1nches: 5,916 inches Englith, the cube whereof 
is 207,054 cubic inches for cubical contents of the Congius in 
Englifh meafure, which very nearly agrees with the aforegoing 
deduction from total weight of water, 207,597 cubic inches 
Englifh, which will appear to be the moft exact cubical contents 
of the Congius; for as. it contained 10 Roman pounds, or 
52560 troy grains Englith of water, fay, as 1728 cubic inches 
Englith: 207,597 cubic inches Englifh: : 437500 troy grains: 
52560 troy grains. Whereas 207,054 cubic inches will give 
but 52423 troy grains. For as 1728 cubic inches : 207,054 cu- 
bic inches :: 437500 troy grains : 52423 troy grains; the cu- 
bic contents of the Congius in Roman meafure is before fhewn- 
to be 229,556 Roman cubic inches, which gives exact ro Ro- 
man pounds weight of water for contents; for as 1910,778 Ro- 
man cubic inches: 229,556 Roman cubic inches: : 83,238 Ro- 


man pounds: 10 Roman pounds, the weight of water contained 
in the Congius. 


Upon the whole, the fair conclufion feems to be, that 


In cubical contents, 


229,556 Roman cubic inches. 


The Roman Congius co eae Englifh cubic inches. 


J 1836,448 Roman cubic inches. 
abit ne a was} 1660,776 Englith cubic inches. 


As to Dr. Bernard’s fuppofition, in his treatife 1683, De Men- 
furis et Ponderibus, about Vefpafian pounds, of lighter gravity 
than the ftandard Roman pound weight; as if the Emperors, 
by reducing the weight of the filver Denaru, had reduced the 
- gravity-of their pound weight ; common experience contradicts 
fuch fuppofition; and Mr. Greaves’s account of Villalpanduy’s 

Vor, VI. Gg eX- 
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experimenting the weight of water plainly difproves the Doce 
tor’s fuppofition, fhewing clearly the pounds infcribed on the 
Congius were of fame gravity as the ftandard pound weight 
in confular times, when 84 filver denarii were coined out of the 
pound weight of filver.. 

Tue Emperors. made their coin lighter, that the fame weight 
of iilver fhould pafs for 96 denarii, which in confular times. _ 
pafied for 84 only ; an.example that has, fince that time, bees. 
followed alfo in other nationss. 


Woodford, 
April 5, 1781» “ . 2 
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XXVI. Some obfervations on Doéfor Bernard’s cudic 
contents of the Roman Amphora, By Henry Norris, Efq. 


Read November 22, 17816 


E ftates the amphora to be a quadrantall or cube of a Ro- 

man foot, which he makes equal to 970 thoufand parts 
of the Englith foot, that is, 11,64 inches Englith; and gives the 
amphora to be in cubical contents, 1728 Roman cubic inches, and. 
in Englith meafure to be 1577,098 Englifh cubic inches, 

Ir the door had attended to and examined the two experi- 
ments, made different ways; the one made by Villalpandus, to 
deduce the fide of the amphora’s cube from the weight of water 
it contained, and fhow its cubical contents in Roman meafure; 
the other made by Mr. Greaves, to find how many wine pints 
or corn pints, Englifh meafure, of millet grain, were contained. 
in the Roman congius, the doctor might have difcovered that 
the cubical contents he gives could not be right either in Ro- 
man or the Englifh eae: 

VILLALPANDUs’s experiment, by weight of water contained 
in the amphora, deduces the fide of its cube to be 986 thoufand 
parts of the Englifh foot. The door ftates it g70, which he 
calls a Roman foot of 12 Roman inches, for the fide of the cube. 

Now taking the doctor’s Roman foot 970, if we ftate, as the 
doétor’s fide of the cube, 970 is to, 986 Villalpandus’s fide of 
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‘the cube, fo muft 12 Roman inches be to 12,198 Roman inches 
for the real fide of the cube of the amphora. ; 

Tue cube of 12 inches is 1728 Roman inches as the doctor 
{tates it, but the cube of 12,198, is 1814,955 Roman cubic 
inches for cubic contents of the amphora. This fhows the 
doétor’s ftatement to be fhort- of the real quantity of Roman 
cubic inches. : 

Awp this is farther confirmed by the other experiment of Mr. 
Greaves in meafuring the Roman congius with millet grain, 
and finding it to be 72 Englifh wine pints, or 6¢ Englifh corn 
pints, and as 8 congii made an amphora, then the amphora 
contained 57 Englifh wine pints, or 493 Englifh corn pints. 

Our wine gallon of 8 pints is 231 cubic inches Englifh, and 
our corn gallon is 268,2 cubic inches Englifh in contents. 
Then fay as 8 pints : 57 :: 231 cubic inches: 1645% cubic inches 
for cubic contents of the amphora in Englifh wine meafure, 
and by our corn meafure, fay as 8 pints: 49% :: 268,2 cubic 
inches : 1653% cubic inches for cubic contents of the amphora 
in Englifh corn meafure. : 

From thefe meafurements of the amphora with millet grain, 
particularly the corn meafure, the cubical contents of the am- 
phora by Villalpandus’s experiment is illuftrated; for by his 
dedution it is 1656,432 Englifh cubic inches, for as 1000 
parts: 986:; 12 inches : 11,832 Englith inches for fide of the 
amphora the cube whereof is 1656,432 Englith cubic inches, 
and by our corn meafure it is 1653,875 Englith cubic inches. 

Turse obfervations fhow the doctor to be miftaken in his 
given quantity for cubical contents of the amphora, both in Ro- 
man inches and in Englifh inches. | 

‘Tue doctor does allow the ftandard Roman pound to be 
equal to 5256 troy grains as Mr. Greaves found it to be, but 
though Mr, Greaves fhews clearly that the infcription on the 
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congius of 10 pounds was ftandard Roman pounds, yet the 
Doétor does not allow that, but calls them Vefpafian pounds of 
lighter gravity; for had he admitted them to be flandard 
pounds, the cubic contents he affigns to the amphora of 
1577,098 Englifh cubic would not give the 80 Roman {flan- 
dard pounds weight of water which the amphora did contain. 
He fays the amphora held of Roman pounds 76,08, but of 
Vefpafian pounds (ut jam diximus) 80 pounds water. Now as 
he allows the Roman pound to be equal to 5256 troy grains 
Englifh, it is plain he makes his Vefpafian pound to be but 
4998,456 Englhith troy grains. 

Anp although it clearly appears from Mr. Greaves that the 
ftandard Roman foot was but 967 thoufand parts of the Eng- 
lifh foot, yet the Doctor gives it 970, and he gives that for 
the fide of the cube of the amphora, although the dedudtion by 
weight of water and the meafurement with millet grain, prove 
it to be greater. 

Taxine for granted that the amphora (upon mere affer- 
tion and without proof) was a cube of a Roman foot as the 
Doétor has done ; there was no other way of getting out of the 
difficulty, but the way he has taken to ftate the Roman foot at. 
970, and to fuppofe a Vefpafian pound of 4998,456 troy grains. 
Yet even that does not remove a main difficulty; for as he ftates 
the amphora to be 1577,098 Englifh cubic inches, confequent- 
ly the congius fhould be but 197,137 cubic inches, where- 
as the meafurement with millet grain by Mr. Greaves as be- 
fore obferved fhews the congius to contain 6% pints of our 
corn meafure, confequently the cubic contents of the congius 
muft be 206,212 Englifh cubic inches, and by our wine mea- 
fure it contained 7% wine pints which gives 205,734 cubic 
inches Englifh for its contents, as {tated in my former paper. 
The Doétor in his account of the congius does not give the 

cubical 
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cubical contents of it, probably becaufe it was not of a cubic 
form, but by his contents given of the amphora, it is plain it 
fhould have been 197,137 cubic inches, and by Mr. Greaves’s 
meafurement with millet it is more plain that the Doctor’s ac- 
count cannot be right, as the congius really was of greater ca- 
pacity by about g cubic inches, or 2, part. So that in every — 
way of examination it appears that the Doétor’s ftatement 
mu(ft be miftaken. But farther, Mr. Greaves caufed an exact 
cube to be made to the fize of 967 thoufand parts of our Eng- 
lifh foot, that is 11,604 inches Englifh, the cube whereof is 
1562,511 cubic inches Englifh, and this cubic veffel would 
not contain more than 73 congii, whereas the amphora fhould 
hold 8 congii, this proves a cube of that dimenfion to be {maller 
than the amphora was. 

Da. BERNARD gives the fide of the amphora at 970 thou- 
fand parts of our foot, that is 11,64 inches Englifh, the cube 
whereof is 1§77,098 cubic inches, which will not hold 8 con- 
gil, for as 1562,511 : 1577,098 :: 7,500 Congil: 7,570 congii. 
‘This proves alfo a cube of Dr. Bernard’s dimenfion would not con- 
tain 8 congii, therefore could not be the cube of the amphora. 

Accorpine to Villalpandus’s experiment the fide of the am- 
phora’s cube was 986 thoufand parts of our foot, that is 11,832 
inches, the cube whereof is 1656,432 Englifh cubic inches; a 
cube of this dimenfion will hold 8 congii very nearly, for as 
1562,511 : 1656,432 3: 7,500 congii : 7,950 congil., But 
taking the cubic contents of the amphora, as {tated or fhewn 
to be by my former paper, 1660,776 cubic inches Englith; a 
cube of that fize will hold 8 congii more nearly, for as 1562, 
511: 1660,776 :: 7,500 congil : 7,971 congii. Thus the cu- ~ 
bical contents of the amphora is proved to be 1660,776 Englith 
cubic inches, if figures may be relied on to fpeak truth, 
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XXVII. Seguel to the Obfervations on Ancient Cafiles. 
By Edward King, £/7. 


Read January 17,.1782- 


To the Rev. Doétor Milles, Dean of Exeter, Prefident of the | 
— Society of Antiquaries. 


SIR, 


ERMIT me now to communicate to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, the fequel of fuch obfervations as J have had an 
opportunity to make with regard to the ftru€ture of ancicnt 
caftles; a fubje&t, which, however ill I may have fucceeded in 
treating of it, appears to me capable of throwing confiderable 
_ light on the hiftory of our country; and therefore I cannot 
but ftill endeavour to make every effort in my power to eluci- 
date it; wifhing my attempts to be a means of cxCHARE others 

to make more fuccefsful enquiries. | 
I pip not venture to lay my firft conclufions before the So- 
ciety, till a variety of repeated obfervations had aflured me I 
was right in my general outlines; and in no danger of fubiti- 
tuting rafh conjetures, and hafty furmifes, in the room of folid 
fatisfactory deductions; and I prefume, on the prefent accafion, 
7 to 
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to add thefe papers, in confequence only of that full conviction - 


of the truth of the remarks they contain, which long expe- 
rience, repeated inveftigation, and a patient perfeverance in an 
‘unbiaffed attention to proper refearches, has authorized me to 
adopt. 4 

For fome time, I thought it would be HE to add 
more on a fubject, which to many perfons might appear trivial s - : 


and therefore I {uppreft fome additional obfervations I had made’. ; 
on the caftle at Canterbury, ona fecond more minute infpecs &. ; 


tion, (when I had the affiftance of workmen, and ladders, .to 
examine that building with much more accuracy,) although 


they tended to confirm, ftill more ftrongly, all that-had- been ‘ 


gdvanced in my former paper. And I forbore alfo to-give aay: 
‘anfwer to fome few objections, that had occurred to perforis not - 
fully acquainted with thefe kind of refearches. But in ee 
courfe of repeated furveys which I continued. to make merely - : 
for my own fatisfaction, fo much freth matter has. come. to.- 
light, tending to illuftrate ancient manners 5. fo many ftrong 
confirmations of my former obfervations have occurred ; and ° 


3 
« 


we 4 
‘ 


there appeared fo many additional inftances of ancient inge- — 


nuity, caution, and fkill, deferving of notice, though, employed _ 
on modes of defence and prefervation,. y which (from the un-— 
avoidable change of cuftoms and correfponding ideas) are al- 


ready become quite obfolete ; that I could no -longer forbear : : 
endeavouring to preferve the remembrance of them, ‘by the th & 


aflfiftance, and under the protection of a Society, initituted to - 
tranfmit fuch memorials to future ages; when moft probably, ~ é 
from the prefent decaying ftate of thefe ftructures, there can. 
be no other means of obtaining information ‘concerning. thefe 
matters, nor any other opportunity afforded of becoming ac- 
quainted with many curious facts | megan to preferve right 
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ideas of former times, than what they fhall derive from the la 
bours of the prefent age. 

My former Paper was confined merely to a general explana- 
tion of the manner of fortifying thofe remarkable parts of An- 
cient Caftles and Stong-holds, called Keeps, and Ma/ter-towers 5 


‘without any great regard to the different ages in which any of 


them were conftruéted. 
_ Burt, as the gradual intermixture and decay of Roman Art, 


‘and the progrefs and improvement of Northern, Saxon, and 
‘Norman Atts, are curious circumftances that occur to obferva- 


tion, on a fuller furvey, I muft now unavoidably make the 
different ras in. which thefe Buildings were erected, the firft 


~~ objeét of attention ; as far as there is a poflibility of tracing-out 
thofe different periods with any degree of precifion: and cannot 


but carefully remark the fucceffive gradual changes introduced in 


‘the mode of accommodation and defence. After which, the almoft 
~ imperceptible tranfition, made by the Ancient Chieftains of this 


land, from a refidence in formidable, ftately, inconvenient 


'_ Strong-holds, to that in Embattled manfions (Embattled with- 
out ufe, and almoft without meaning); and at length to conve- 
-nient and elegant Palaces, abounding with the luxuries of life ; 

- isa curious fpeculation, which on this occafion will unavoidably 


occur to the obfervation of every Antiquary; and which therefore 
J fhall make the concluding part of the contents of this paper. 
THE notices left us by Camden, Leland, Holinthed, Stow, 


and various other writers on the fubje&, concerning the build- 


ing of feveral of the Caftles mentioned by them, appear, on ex- 
act examination, to be very imperfe&t.. They fpeak with preci- 


ion enough of grants of thofe Manfions; of reparations; and 


of new ereCtions; but it is very clear, that, in many in{tances, 
the original Buildings were in being long before the times they 
fpeak of; and that they had neither feen, nor heard of, any 

Vou, VI. Hh fa- 
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fatisfactory records, concerning the refpeétive ages in which 
they were firft conftructed. 

Some of thefe Buildings are ftill exifting almoft entire, and 
will fpeak for themfelves, better than any fragments relating to 
them, extrated from any ancient hiftorians. 


Amoncsrt thefe, two more efpecially deferve notice ; Connif 
borough in Yorkfhire ; and Caftleton ‘in Derbyfhire ; the anti- ane 
quity of whefe prefent Buildings will, upon examination, aps ia 
pear vaftly greater than has in latter ages been at all conceived. . 

Or Connifborough, Camden only fays, that it isan old Caf 
tle, called in Britith caer conan; fituated upon a rock ; whither ~~ 


(after the battle of Maisbelly, when Aurelius Ambrofius had fouted -* > n 


the Saxons, and put them to a diforderly flight), Hengitt their 
geveral retired, to fecure himfelf; and a few days after took 
the field again, againft the Britains, who purfued him; with 


whom he engaged a fecond time, which proved fatal both to » . 
himfelf and his army: for the Britains cut off many of them, © — 
and taking him prifoner, beheaded him (if the authority of — 
the Britiffa Hittory is to be preferred m this matter, before that _ 


of the Saxon Annals, which report him to have died a natural 


death, being worn out and fpent with ‘faticue and bufinefs). . ih ba 


But be that as it may; fure enough it is, that a mount juit 
before the gate has been always deemed ne bs Somat nae in confe- 
quence of aconftant tradition. 


Tuis Cattle was alfo the birth- place” of Richard Pistapes: iy 
met duke ef York, grandfon to king Edward IIId, and grandfa-: 


ther to king Edward IVth, who tampering too foon for the 
crown, was beheaded by king Henry Vth. 

Tue Caftle here, fays Camden, darth been a large ees - 
built pile; whereof the out walls are Manding, fituate on a 
plcafant afcent from the River, ‘but much overtopped by an 


high 
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high hill, on which the Town ftands; before the pate is the 
agger, by tradition faid to be the burying place of Hengift *, 

From hence therefore, on the whole, it clearly appears at 

leaf, that there was a fortrefs bere in the time of Hengift; 
and although Camden, and his editor, feem to think that the ori- 
ginal one was afterwards deftroyed, and rebuilt, we fhall foon find 
reafon to believe that in fuch a conclufion they were miftaken. 
-. Ir is remarkable enough, that in the old firft editions of Cam- 
‘den it is called comines-borrough—which if we pay any regard to 
ancient etymologies, and give credit to the authority of Ver{te- 
gan-++ (who fays all places called durg, or bury, or oraugh, were 
places fortified), will lead us to underftand this to have been named 
in Saxen times, the kings fortrefi, or the kings keep, or in. other 
words the royal palace ; as before in Britith times, its name caer 
conan fignified the royal city. 

~ WE may fairly conclude, therefore, that although many Britith 

cand Saxon fortifications were merely entrenchments of earth, 
yet that Jere was in the earlieft times fome building, and ftrong 
place.of refidences efpecially as an ancient tradition has been pre- 
ferved, and is mentioned by old hiftorians, which fays, here wasa 
Caftle that afterwards belonged to king Harold. 

Tue Conqueror beftowed it upon William de Warren, with 
all its privileges and jurifdi€tions : which are faid to have been 
_ over twenty eight | towns; and William de Warren, being a 
_ great builder, is eomamenty Juppofed to have re-edified it. But 
©. of this there is no proof; nor does any thing in the building 
“afford the leaft ground for fuch a fuppofition. h 

Now then let the Caftle {peak for itfelf Nothing can be more 

extraordinary than the appearance of this ftructure: nothing 
more unlike a Norman Cattle. 


* Gibfon’s Camden, p. 706. 724. 
2V criraees s Antiquities, p. 211.215. 313s % 
Hh 2 THE 
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THE great court, it is true, has fome refemblance of the 
courts of other Caftles: but yet even this part of the fortrefs, 


when carefully attended to, will be found very unlike thofe — 


Ballia that were in ufe after the conqueft. 

AN area appears walled ins which was entered by a great 
gate way, between two round towers, after pafling a draw 
bridge and deep ditch: but this area has neither the regularity, 


nor extent, of thofe of the Norman Caftles; nor any appear= 


ance of fuch additional interior buildings befides the keep, as 
ufually are found, within the circuit of Caftles conftructed by 
that magnificent people ; the greatnefs of whofe ideas appeared 


in their fortreffes, as well as in their churches. Infhort the very ~~. 


area of this ftrong-hold might juft as well be compared to the. 
Roman Caftle at Richborough, as to any Norman fortrefs ; 


and might as well be fuppofed to have been formed by a Roman 5 
general, as by William de Warren. And ftill more ftriking. » 


is the contraft with regard to the keep, or mafler tower itfelf.. 


Tuis extraordinary ftru€ture ftands in one corner of the area,, . 


commanding a moft glorious view of the windings of the river. 


Dune or Dun, and of the adjacent country ; if any ideas of the: 


beauty of fuch a fcene could be conceived in thofe barbarous 


times of defolation, when this. fortrefs was ereted; and~ when. “4 


not one fingle window was conftruted therein fo placed. as to js 
behold it. I fhall endeavour to deferibe the particularities of the: 


whole with as much precifion as_poffible. 


Tue firft thing that ftrikes the eye, is a very remarkable-* 


floping part of the foundation walls,. rifing, to a great height, 


Jike a mount; and having in many parts, in confequence of its F 


being covered with earth and mofs, the appearance of a fmall 
hill exadtly of the fame dimenfions as the Cattle itfelf, (fee F Itt 
ef¢h,) the bottom of this floping part appears almoft circular ; 


but higher up are feen, more fully, fix vaft, proje@ting, But-. 


trefles, afcending in a ftill more fteep direGion, to prop and fup- 
port 
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port the building. Modern engineers would, perhaps, call t 
whole a regular G/acis, or rather a Talus. 

IMMEDIATELY above this floping part, the Tower rifes, per- 

pendicularly, to a great height. Its infide forms a compleat 

circle; but on the outfide appear fix additional fquare turrets ; 
which are, however, merely the continuation upwards of the 
buttrefles juft mentioned. 

Tue walls of this Tower are very nearly half as thick as its 
diameter within, which is about twenty-one feet ; and fome of 
the turrets, as they afcend towards the top, are in a very few 
Ree hollowed out, and converted into clofets, which have 

narrow loops. 

Havine furveyed this ftrange appearance of the outfide; the 
next thing that draws attention, is the afcent to the grand 
entrance; which is (and moft probably always: was) by an ex- 

-eeeding fleep flight of deep fteps (a b) on the South fide, fo nar-- 
_row (not being, Fthink, much more than three feet in width) and: 
fo fhallow, in the {pace for fetting the feet on every ftep (whilft 

~ there is no rail to hold by, and an abfolute precipice on either fide), 
that even the going up is frightful; and the coming down, not 
to be accomplifhed without help, except by workmen ac- 
cuftomed to {caffolds, and the impending heights of lofty buil- 

a ings. . 

Ar the top of this afcent, is a great door-way (a); very low, 

-» however, in comparifon of thofe in Norman. towers, and of very 

fingular conftru@tion ; for although there is.a ftone arch turned 

“over it (in imitation probably of thofe which had been feen in 

“Roman buildings), yet the nature of fuch an arch feems hardly 
to have been underftood, nor was it trufted to; for dire@ly 
acro{s the diameter, and underneath it, is placed a great tran/ow 

fone, \ike a beam; and the fpace between it and the Arch is 
filled’ 
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filled up with ftone-work; as if to affift the Arch in {upporting 
the wall above. 
Upon the whole it makes a moft grotefque Peer chil of the 


door of an ancient Dun; or even of an old Egyptian temple (fuch — 


as thofe of which Norden has given us many reprefentations), and 


of a Roman arch ; feeming to proclaim aloud the age in, which 
it was built, to have been a period, when a little improvement ~ 
in archite@ure bad been made, in confequence of fecing a— 


few Roman works; but when the rude architeéts had not feen. 


enough, nor been fufficiently infarc thoroughly to.compres 


hend them *. 
On entering the door, we find an area, in the thicknefs of the 


wall, like a little Veftibule. (See plan F.I1V. a.) Onone fide - 7 fg 


whereof is a paflage to the ftair-cafe, which afcends not in a 
{piral form, as thofe of latter ages, but goes ftreight through the 
thicknefs of the wall; like the rude ftair-cafe of an ancient _ 
Northern Dun: It is, however, well and neatly conftruéted 5 

and has a noble appearance. 


THIs {tair- cafe has no communication with the. room on the © 


firtt floor, except through the veftibule ; and therefore might be 
afcended. without entring at all into that room. 
THAT room, however, ought not to be pafled by unnoticed. 


It is compleatly circular; and has no window, nor even a loop= . 


hole to it. But in the centre of the floor is a round. aperture, 
like the mouth. of a well (fee F, I, at. ‘b); which < Opens into a 
moft difmal, dark, deep. dungeon (bwt), excavated out af the midi» 


* It is not to, be wondered at, that the firft Sikoas fhould adopt fuch ihoeea 
ideas of the ftrength of the Roman’ arch, if it be confidered, that in the latter 
times, Roman architeéture, in this country, was in fo imperfe@.a ftate, that in 
Newport Gate, at Lincoln, there actually, was, no regular key ftone at,all, to the 


arch; and three thin ftones, feem to have been. inferted, onone fide, a way of 
wedging the whole together. 
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of the artificial mount, and inclofed within the floping part of the 
foundation walls; and rudely vaulted over. At the bottom appears 
to have béeh a dtaw well; but there was no admiflion for light 
or air, except through the aperture at (b); nor could the room, 
in the floor of Which this appeftiiré is, have the benefit of 
either, when the door was fhut, except by means of a fimilar 


- aperture, Which there muft have beéh at (c) in the floor above. 


WE cannot therefore err in calling the lower of thefe frightful 


apartments, the Dungeon; and that text above, the Store Room; 


- and the aperture, at (c), muft have anfwered the triple purpofe, 
of drawing ‘up Watet, of drawing up flores, and of admitting 
. air and light: for to let in which the more effectually, there is 
~ good reafon to fuppofe that a fimilar aperture was left in every 
floor, to the very top of the caftle; and the rather, becaufe, 
without fuch, even the ftate apartments would be moft wretch- 
edly. dark, each of them having no more then one window. 
In other refpects; however, we fhall find they were highly 
_ finifhed,. and magnificent for fuch a barbarous age. ~ 

Tue afcent of the grand ftair-cafe, from the veftibule, through 
the wall, from (a) to (d) [F. 1V.] is ftately. It has no neceflary 
communication either with the ftore-reom, or dungeon; and 
enters, at (y), into a fine circular room, the floor of which ap- 
pears to have been fupported, not by timbers /e¢ into the wall, 
but laid upon great projeing truffles of ftone, which ftill remain 
all round the building; one whereof is reprefented, F. VII. 

Tis room appears to have been finifhed and adorned, with 
as much elegance as the times would admit of. The ftone- 
work is exceeding compact, {mooth, and good; the entrance 
from the ftair-cafe at (d) F. V, is by an handfome arch; and 
dire@tly eppofite to it is another at (f.) as well conftructed, 
leading to the fecond flight of ftairs which go up to the 
(late apartment, pafling through the wall from (f) to (). 


In 
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In order to” render the defcription of thefe rooms as intel- 
ligible as poffible, I fhall beg leave to refer to four flight fketches. 
FTL. fhews the concave interior half of the tower, looking 
towards the South. 


F. I. fhews the concave interior half, looking towards the . 


North. : 


are now fpeaking. 
In F. II. and Ill. (dv) is the fection of the cavity, through ° 
which the firft flight of ftairs afcends, within the thicknefs of © 


~ 


F. 1V. is the plan ue the firft floor, on Bas you enter from oes, : 
the grand portal ; and tie e % 
F. V. is the plan of the firft grand apartment, of which we | 


- 


e * 
* 4 
:% 


the walls ; and (ex) is the feétion of the cavity uroren which : ¢ i 


othe fecond flight afcends. 


(mn) is the fection of the floor of the firft grand apartment 3 


and (op) the fection of that of the ftate apartment. — 


As to the reft, the letters of. ceding both in the fo hed 


and plans, all correfpond. 

Tue firft grand apartment I have Es era to defcribe; 
which I cannot but confider as the Guard-room, or chief place 
of rendevouz, of the principal part of the garrifon. And in this 


there is one objet that moft obvioufly ftrikes the eye at firft 


glance, and raifes aftonifhment in the mind ; a vaft fire hearth, 
on the North fide, conftru€ted with an elegance which refem- _ 
bles that of shiefel latter ages, but having a chimney carried up 
through the wall, like thofe in other Ancient Caftles, and 
opening through-a loop on the outfide. The front of this 
fire place, however, is fupported, jut like the door of entrance, 
by @ wide arch, not trufted to’as fufficient for the purpofe, but’ 


having two great tranfom frones running acrofs under it. To . — 


this Hide imitation of the Roman arch is joined alfo as rude 
an imitation of Ionic or Corinthian pillars; three of which, in 
& 

clufters, 


Vol. VI. Pi. XXII. p. 240. 
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clufters, on each fide, fupport the tranfom ftones, and at fome 
little diftance produce the elegant effect | have mentioned, of the 
refemblance of a modern ornamented chimney-piece. | 

Never did any thing furprize me more than the appearance 
of this fire-hearth; I could fearce give credit to what I faw: and 
my firft conclufion was, that this caftle muft furely have been 
fitted up, and this addition made, in latter ages, about the time 
of Elizabeth, or James the Ift,—But, to fay nothing of the im- 
probability of fuch a room, in fuch a {mall tower, wherein 
there was no admiflion hardly for any light, being adorned with 
fuch expence in thofe days, and having fuch an exceeding large 
chimney piece built in it; the whole appears” manifeftly to be 
one compaé, uniform piece of work with the reft of the wall, 
and built of the fame kind of ftone: and, indeed, notwithftand- 
ing the deceivable external appearance*to the eye, yet when 
clofely examined, there is nothing lke the rea/ Jjiructure of a 
modern chimney or chimney-piece of the latter ages in this 
very fingular part of the building. 

F. UI. at (z) thews the’place it ftands in ;—and 

F, VIII. thews it drawn on a larger fcale;—as 

F. 1X. thews the defign of the capitals of the pillars 

Anp the whole device feems to me moft ftrongly to indicate, 
a period of time, between the departure of the Romans and 
their arts from this country, and the introduction of favage 
foreigners, and their final eftablifhment here; a period bes 
tween the lofs of Roman architeGure, and the introduction 
of the Gothic ; a period when barbarians, juft arrived, mixing 
with the rudeft part of the natives, were prompted to imitate 
imperfectly, and as far as their conceptions would allow, the 
few {pecimens they had feen of Roman magnificence. | 

THE next thing that attracts the eye, is a narrow door-way (h), 
where the arch was either forgotten, or thought quite ufelefs; 

Vor. VI. Ii and 
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and where a tranfom {tone a/one covers the top; this led to a clofet, 
that ferved for a privy, excavated, as it were, out of one of the 
great buttrefles, and having a narrow winding drain toa fide loop. 

You then look round the room for windows; but you find none; 
only there appears a great arch (at g) which leads to a fort of re= 
cefs, or {mall lobby, over the grand portal; wherein is the window 
that appears at (i) F. I. commanding entirely the fteps of afcent 
on the outfide ;. but {mall indeed, at beft, for the conveyance, 
of any light, or air, to this apartment. .We muft conclude, 
therefore, that it was moreover lighted; as f have already hinted, 
by a citcular perforation in the mid{t of the floor above. The 
window at (i) juft defcribed, like the door way underneath, 
has an handfome arch at top; but has,. moreover, juft in the 
fame manner, the affiftance of a: great tranfom {tone. 

On one fide of the fire-hearth, and about half way. between: 
it and the door of entrance,, is a little {quare nich in the wall, at: 
(q) F. II. too fmall for any ferviceable ufe as a locker,, or cup- 
board; and the original defign of which,. may perhaps beft be. 
inveftigated from. what we fhall find appear in the {tate apart- 
ment over head, 

To that apartment (after paffing quite acrofs this guard cham- 
ber) the approach is by a fecond flight of fteps, conftructed in: 
the fame manner, and as: noble, as the formers. no winding: 
ftaircafe is feen; but a regular, continued, gradual afcent, go- 
ing ftreight on through a cavity in the wall, from, the arched: 
door at (f) up to another arched door at (ce). 

Turs chamber, from its decorations, appears to have been: 
moft manifeftly the place of Royal refidence. And it had a 
great window to the South Weft at (r) F. II. the only con- 
fiderable one that appears in the whole building. | 

Ar (S) ts an arched door-way, leading toa little room over 
the grand portal, which feems to have ferved for a bed-cham- 
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ber; and where, for fecurity, and that the repofe of any perfon 
refting therein might not be difturbed by any miffive weapon, 
no light or air was admitted, except by a very narrow loop; al- 
though there was the only great window of the lower pine ft 
direGtly under it. 

TuereE feems alfo to have been fome little recefs in the ad- 
joining buttrefs: but I could not up to it, when I vifited 
this building, to be affured. 

As this ftate room was not defigned to contain a preat num- 
ber of perfons like that beneath, the fire-hearth is fmaller, but 
rather of {till more elegant conftru@tion. Here again we find the 
imitation of Roman capitals; and a tranfom ftone, inftead of an 
arch; the former appearing to have been conftantly thought the 
greater fecurity, where there was any confiderable width, and a 
weight above to be fupported, and the arch appearing to have 
been deemed only an additional help; for it is very remarkable, 
that in this building all the arches which are without tranfom 
ftones are very narrow. 

Tuts latter fire-hearth is reprefented more at large F. X. 

Bur the moft remarkable appearance in this room, and indeed 
in the whole ftruCture, is a {mall nich at (1) richly ornamented ; 
the defign of which can hardly be miftaken. From its dimen- 
fions, and form, it feems totally unfit for any other purpofe, 
than that of containing fome {mall idol*; and ftrongly indicates, 
that this caftle was built, and in ufe, in Pagan times. 


* From the idols dug up near Strelitz in Mecklenburg towards the clofe of the. 
laft century, and defcribed in a work publifhed in German at Berlin in 17715 
entitled **Runic Antiquities ;” from thofe dug up at the Devifes in Wiltfhire, in 
1714, and reprefented in a curious plate publifhed by Mr. William Maufgrave i im 
1717 and from thofe which were fhewn to the fociety of Antiquaries by the 
Prefident, the year before laft, having been dug up at Exeter, of which an ac- 
count is given at the beginning of this volume; it fully appears, that, whilft the 
deteftable abomination of idolatry were praétifed, the images made ufe of by the 
Saxons, and other Northern nations, and even fometimes by the Romans (except 
thofe placed in public Temples) were in general very fmall. 
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Aphis is legc@ly’ reprefented F. XI, and may w 
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ings, exaCtly like thofe in a Northern Dux; the whole infide 
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which isan ubtedly no more true, than that the Romans had 
only fuch; an affertion, that (notwithftanding their numerous 
camps fortified in that manner) can never be fupported, whiltt 
the ruins of Richborough remain. 

Wuar greatly confirms alfo the idea of this caftle being 
built at the time I fpeak of, is its very near refemblance toa 
Scotch dun; it appearing indeed to be only the firft improvement 
of fuch a kind of building, by architects a little more civilized, 

We are well informed, that the Saxons had made a league 
with the Picts, and Scots about that «ra: and that the ereat- 
eft part of their force confifted of great bodies of thofe people ; 
who joined them when they iffued out of Kent towards the north, 
affifted them to wafte all Britain to the weftern fea, and were their 
confederates when they feized this very part of the country *, 
If 1 may be allowed fuch an odd conception then, I cannot but 
view this tower, as proclaiming an alliance of Pictifh, Scottith, 
Saxon, and Reman architeCure. 

Nor are the other parts of this fortrefs lefs extraordinary 
and odd; though I will not prefume to fay but they may pof- 
fibly be all (as fome of them certainly are) of a later date. 

F. XII. isa rough tketch of the Area, or Ballivm; as it ap- 
pears, to the beft of my remembrance. I was prevented by a very 
heavy fhower of rain, from taking fo exact a furvey of the 
north fide as I could with; but all the reft is pretty accurate, 
though not laid down from actual admeafurements. 

Aw (1.) and (2.) are the remains of two great round towers; 
between which was the great outward Bee after paffing a 
draw-bridge and deep fofs. 

AT (3-) was another tower, 

AT (4.) is the fituation of the Keep we have been defcribing ; 
the foot of the flight of fteps leading up to it approaching very 
near to the fouth wall. 

* See Milton’s Hiftory of England te the Norman Conqueft, B. IIT. p. 31. 


Samames’s Britannia, p. 472» 
AND 
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Anp in the corner, at (6), is the moft remarkable pice of 
fortification I ever met with, in any place. — as. ‘clearly a 


poftern gate, ftrongly defended in a very odd- manner ; which 
may beft be underftood by reprefenting it on a Sabre {cale 
FE. XI. 

Tut whole confifts of a very narrow vavilted Fafa high 
enough for a man to walk upright, and made through the 
thicknefs of the wall. But from (1.) to(2.) both the arched paf- 
fage and fteps defcend very fteep: from (2.) to‘(3:) they afcend alfo 
in as fteep manner: at (4.) 1s a very narrow loop, to furvey and 
protect the outward gate; from (3.) to (5.) the fteps ftill afcend 
again: and from (§.) to(6.) they at laft defcend very quick and 
fteep to the outward gate: over which, at (7.) is a fecond nar- 
row loop, the arch belonging to which is entered from the top 
of the fteps at (5); and it commands the outfide of the gate. | 

Tue defign of all thefe kinds of fortrefles was to enable a {mall 
number of men to hold out againft a great force; and perhaps 
nothing ever was, or ever could be contrived more effectual, 
than this poftern gate, to enable one or two brave men to 
defy an whole army, before the invention of gunpowder. 

Tuus have I finifhed the defcription of this caftle. I fhall 
only juft add at F. VI. a fide-view of the keep ; ; for the fake of 
fhewing the only great window in the ftate apartment, and 
the fide appearance of the fteep flight of fteps at the entrance. 
But before I proceed further, I muft beg leave to fubjoin alfo the 
reprecentaiae of one or two ancient Saxon deor-ways, drawn on 

the fpot, to fhew in what manner the tran/om flone was by gra- 
dual degrees left out, and the flattith, under arch fubilituted in 
its room. 

F. XIV. is the door of an old Saxon tower of a church at 
Lincoln. 3 

F. XV. isa flight fketch of a door-way, of the old tower of 
the church of the knights templars at Temple Bruer; which 
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was undoubtedly Saxon; although the infide was afterwards, 
by the knights templars, adorned and lined with pointed Go- 
thic arches againft the walls all round, 

Awp F. XVI. is a remarkable old Saxon arch in an ancient: 
building, oppofite to the palace of John of Gaunt, at Lincoln.. 

' THERE is alfo a remarkable fpecimen of this kind in the 
great gate-way of the abby of St. Edmundfbury,. in Suffolk,. 
built in the time of Canute ;: and another (even of an imitation of 
a fpecies of flat tranfom ftone acrofs the lower part of an arch). 
preferved in the enriched portal of Barfrefton church in Kent :. 
but both thefe have already been engraved, and therefore need. 
no reprefentation here. The gate-way of the abbey at. Reading,. 
in Berkthire, may alfo, without impropriety,. be. mentioned as 
an inftance of the imitation of this kind. of double arch,. fubfift- 
ing even long after the time of Henry If ;. when its orginal in- 
tention. was: probably quite: forgotten, and it was confidered: 
merely as a fort of ornament.. 

_ Tuenextcaftle which ftrikes us with high-ideas of its great. 
antiquity, is Cafileton in Derby/bire ;. perched proudly, like a. 
falcon’s neft, on the fummit of an almoft inacceflible rock, high. 
impending over the mouth of one of the moft horrid and- 
auguit caverns that nature ever formed. The eminence whereon: 
it ftands is nearly infulated; the top of the adjacent hill over. 
the cavern being. much-lower, and joined, even there, only by 
a fteep precipice falling from the fummit of the one down to. 
the other.. 

On. the weft and eaft fides the rock is‘ quite perpendicular ;. 
and to the north and fouth fo fteep that it cannot be afcended. 
without the utmoft difficulty. ‘The whole commands a fine 
view of the country round, and of the mountain called Mam 
Tor, with the double: fofs of the old encampment (fo little. 
known) placed omthe higheft brow of that thivering mountain, 

ep THERE 
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‘Turret is not even any tradition preferved of the firft build- 
ing of Cafleton. And fome serring-bone work in the walls 
fhews that it muft have been of vaft antiquity. Camden, fpeak- 
ing of the village of Burgh in Derbythire, fays only *, ¢ sear 
‘s this Burgé there ftands an o/d caftle, upon the top of a hill, 
‘© formerly belonging to the Peverells; called the cafle in the 
‘ peake, and in latin de alto pecco;. which king Edward III, gave 
«© with this manour and honour to John duke of Lancafter his 
‘fon, after he had reftored the earldom of Richmond to the 
““king.’? But he does by no means affert that it was built by 
the Peverells, or any Norman; and indeed all that appears, 
from the beft account that can be obtained (of which I had in-- 
formation from the moft unqueftionable authority) being from 
an ancient manufcript, in the college of Manchefter, amounts 
merely to this; that in this caftle William de Peverell, natural 
fon of William the Conqueror, had his refidence, and kept his 
court; and that he had alfo another habitation, conne&ted with 
this, at Brough (or Burgh), near Caftleton ; from whence was 
an ancient road to Buxton, called long before his time Batham 
gate, or the gate leading to the bath. All which plainly im- 
ports, that 4ere was a very confiderable fortrefs, the dwelling 
of fome ancient chief, and his train (for whofe ufe fuch a 
road was made), long before the Conqueft: and that even Wil- 
liam de Peverell found the fmallnefs of this tower inconvenient ; 
fo far was he from having built it, 

Ar this very place, Brough (or Burgh), about 18 years Ag0, 
were dug up fome old Saxon idols ; which circumitance I would 
with to have remembered, and conneéted with what I fhall 
mention hereafter. 


* Gibfon’s Camden, p. 495. 
Ler 
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Ler us now examine the building itfelf. The afcent to it 
was by a narrow winding path, up a moft formidable fteep, 
where a very {mall band of men might defy an army: and after 
afcending this you find the caftle-walls to poffefs nearly the 
whole of the fummit. 

THE great gate was on the eaftern fide, but is now de- 
ftroyed: and it feems to have had no mote or draw-bridge ; as 
indeed none could be neceffary in fuch a fituation. 

On entering the area (or as it was called in fucceeding ages 
the Ballum) there appear no veftiges of additional buildings, 
that I could trace; but only a large fpace for encampment, 
with two little fquare turrets, and the keep itfelf. 

Tue whole is reprefented F, XVII. as it appears to the eye, 
with fufficient accuracy to convey a tolerable exact idea of the 
whole. I will not indeed be anfwerable for every Set-off, or 
projection, or curvature, in the outward walls; nor will I pre- 
fume to fay whether the area ought not to be reprefented rather 
larger every way, in proportion to the dimenfions of the keep: 
but I will venture to affirm, that the fituation of the keep it- 
felf, and its plan, is moft accurate; that the account of the 
interval between it and the Southern wall is moft faithful 
(having examined it with the utmoft care); and that there is 
no imperfetion which can materially affe&t the general /cientific 
idea of this fortrefs. 

(fg hikl) reprefent the bafe of the rock: and the caftle- 
walls (mnopq) nearly cover the fummit. 

(a) was the place where ftood the great gate, with its towers, 
now deftroyed. 

(b) was the keep, or great tower of refidence, 

(c) is the fituation of the great cavern beneath, at a moft tre« 
mendous depth (clk); being one continued perpendicular pre- 
cipice, of at leaft 87 yards, or 261 feet in height. 

Vou. VI. Kk (d) is 
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(d) is one of the fmall towers, with a window looking out= 
wards; which might fafely be allowed, as there was no danger 
of any near approach over the precipice, and it was therefore as- 
well proteéted: as any window in the upper apartments of a. 
keep.. 

(c) is the other {mall tower. 

(trs) is the place where appear remains of the ancient ap= 
proach to the great portal of the tower. 3 hve 

(g h) is an exceeding narrow valley, or rather a cleft between 

the ue near 200 feet in depth, with a mountain nfing on the: 
eppofite fide; which. valley is alfo continued to the South. of the 
rock, and there hemmed in with broken crags.. 
‘ Arrer climbing the fteep afcent, and traverfing a {mall part 
of the brink of the precipice, in order to arrive at the great 
portal’ at (a), the whole area of the caftle was next to be paffed. 
through, before the keep (or tower of refidence). could be ap- 
proached; which ftands at the remoteft, and beft-protected: 
corner of the area; and bears evident. marks of the higheft anti-- 
guity.. 

Irs dimenfions within, like that at Connifborough, are fmalls 
being only 21 feet by 19, or avery little more: but the walls. 
are near eight feet in thicknefs, 

Ir had no entrance on. the ground, unlefs it' was by a very: 
narrow winding paffage, where you now enter. (ab) F. XVIII. - 
by the fide of which was a fteep winding ftair-cafe marked (c)x 
and whether there was any original: entrance even here is per- 
haps to be doubted. 

Ar (d) is a {mall loop to the Eaft; isd at (ce), another to. 
the North: but there was no loop towards the outfide of the 
caftle, except one at a great height, nor to: the South; nor 
does the accurate mode of conftructing loops, nor the ufe of the: 

. -portcullis,. 
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portcullis, nor the invention of wells within the wall for drayv~ 
ing up the beams of military machines, appear to have been 
underftood, when this caftle was conftruéted, any more than 
when that of Connitborough was built. 

In the room above, F, XIX. was the ancient great entrance 
at (g); to which it feems exceedingly probable (from fome 
{mall fragments of ruins ftill remaining on the outfide of the 
building, there was an afcent, by a flight of eps, that led firft, 
to the top of a low wall, built acrofs the {pace from (1) to (t),. 
fee F. XVII; and from thence along a platform to the great 
portal; having moft likely a draw-bridge, placed above the, 
crown of the little arch of entrance (a) beneath. 

- Many circumftances lead to this conclufion: for in the firft,. 
place, that the arch at (g) F. XIX. was the grand entrance, is, 
obvious from its being originally level with the floor; whilft the 
two other great arches, manifeftly defigned for windows, were, 
not fo: and the places where the beams of the floor were laid, 
cannot be miftaken. Moreover, both the crown of this arch, 
as well as the bottom part of the portal, is lower than thofe of ; 
the windows. | 

_Awnp yet, although the ftate portal muft have been here, and 
is, indeed, a very magnificent one, nothing can be more evident, 
than that a flight of fteps could hardly, with any degree of 
poflibility, be made to afcend to it, between the outward wall. 
of the caftle, and that of the keep itfelf, without blocking up 
the lower arch of entrance at (a) F. XVIII. (at whatever period 
of time that was made); unlefs by fome means or other they. 
were fo conftruéted, as to be carried over the top of it.. Nor 
indeed would there be fufficient length for a flight of Reps, unlefs 
they ran out fideways into the area before the building towards . 
the Eaft, or were made to wind round the South Eatt corner of 
the caftle. ; 
Kk 2 I con- 
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I concerve, therefore, the grand approach to have been as 
reprefented, F. XX. The fteps firft afcending from (x) to (r)s 
where was a confiderable plat-form; after which the paflage 
went directly over the top of a wall, at (rt), toa draw-brigde 
at (z), and thence, by a continuance of platform, to the portal 
(g), in which cafe the approach to the fteps would be tho- 
roughly well commanded (as m point of fecurity it ought to 
be) both by the lower loop at (d), and by the great window 
above at (k). And this will account for the loop at (d) being 
placed fo irregularly, near one corner of the room, inftead of 
being placed in the middle, as the window above is. 

Supposinc alfo the great entrance to have been in this man- 
ner, it will allow the lower leffer entrance, at (a), to have been: 
approached by fome fmall poftern arch, in. the. crof- wall, under: 
the platform (rt), not very unlike the method that was after- 
wards adopted: in eaftles. of much better and more fkillful con- 
ftruGion.. : 

Let: us now return.to. the examination of the -firft grand 
apartment, F. XIX. 

At (g) was the grand entrance we have been 1 deferibing, 

Ar (k) was a large window, which, however, no weapon, 
fhot from the outfide of the caftle walls, could poffibly reach. 

Awnp. at (1) was anothers windew,. in a fituation. equally: 
guarded. | 

But on the weft fide,. impending over the precipice, and ex-. 
pofed to the country, was no. window at all; nor any opening 
whatever, unlefs.it was a very narrow loop-near the top.. 

In one of the corners, at (h), is-a narrow. paflage, to a fmall: 
clofet in the wall, which ferved for a privy; raving ine, ufual: 
kind. of outlet through a. loop.. 
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Anp at (i) is another very fimilar paflage, and clofet, fup-« 
pofed (by the guide who went with me) to have been ufed for 
the fame purpofe; but where I rather fufpect was the well: 
unlefs it was here, as at Connisborough, in the centre of the build- 
ing. Which-ever place it was in, it is now fo compleatly filled 
up, that nothing can be afcertained with certainty relating to it; 
every one therefore is at hberty to form his own conclufions : 
but no one acquainted with thefe kind of buildings can have any 
doubt as to there once having been a well in this tower, 

Ar (f) is the communication with the ftair-cafe, fecured 
here, as below, by being very narrow, and having alfo a fharp 
turn. 

By this ftair-cafe the afcent was, from the room I have beer 
jutt defcribing, to the upper ffate apariment; the entrance to 
which was at (m) F. XXI. And over the top of the ftairs is a fort 
of arched dome of itone, very odd, yet very neat. 

In this room was a large window, facing the South, at (n). 

But the moft remarkable thing here is a large nich in the 
wall, at (0), with a fingular kind of canopy, or ornament, at 
top; which having no window belonging to it, nor any flue 
above, nor any outlet that could poffibly induce the leaft fufpi- 
cion of its ferving for a chimney, leaves us room to fufpee it 
might have been defigned for the fame purpofe as that fmaller 
one at Connifborough ; and was indeed the zdo/ cell, or little 
idolatrous chapel, in Pagan times. Acircumftance, which if it 
be connected with that of the digging up certain fmall idols 
themfelves, in. this neighbourhood, a few years ago, will ftill 
add further ftrength to. our conclufion, that this eaftle was of 
the higheft antiquity, and may with the greateft propriety be 
claffed with that at Connifborough. 

Ir is very remarkable, moreover, that on the North wall, at 
(p), there is a very odd appearance of projecting ftones,, in the: 

. form 
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form of a pent, as if, in latter ages, whilft the caftle was in 
ufe, a roof had been /et in; the fides of which were placed be- 
neath this cell, on purpofe to exclude 7¢ out of the fagpssier 
from a juft abhorrence of its original defign. 

Sucu therefore, as thefe two, I think, we may now fairly 
conclude, were fome of the fortreffés, and places of Royal 
refidence, during the Heptarchy; although there unquetftio= 
nably were, during the fame period, many other Saxon forti- 
fications, confifting merely of entrenchments of earth; whicle | 
have hitherto, for want of due examination, been congaer 
by fome Antiquaries as the only Saxon caftles. | 

Wueruer the tower of Guilford caftle in Surry were not 
alfo one of thefe, may, I think, be juftly queftioned; efpecially 
confidering that it confifted, like thofe we have been defcribing, 
only of one room upon a floor; that its windows were evi-~ 
dently of Saxon conftruction, before they were altered; that 
neither the portcullis, nor mode of properly defending loops, 
feem to have been known when that building was conftructed ; 
and that (as Mr. Grofe well obferves), not only Camden * and 
Leland, but even Aubrey, and Salmon, who wrote the Anti- . 
quities of Surry, content themfelves with fimply mentioning its 
exiftence; neither the founder, nor the gra, of its firft con- 
itruction being known; only we find the firft time it appears in 
{tory to be a little defore the Conqueft, when it was the theatre’ 
of an horrid tragedy, the feizing of Prince Alfred, in order to 
put his eyes out, after he had been treacheroufly conducted 


hither by Earl Goodwin, under pretence of being sg: sabia 
and refrefhed. 


* Camden fays (p. 1¢4.) Guim, or Gaildefoed, or Gegldford, was Softail 
a village of the Englifh Saxon ate, and given by will to Athelwald, by his 
uncle King Alfred. ‘Ana he adds, there is now a houfe of the king’s, though gone 
to decay ; aa not far from the river the ruinous walls of an old cattle, 
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Peruaps, alfo, the odd herring-done ftone-work in the walls, 
and the appearance of Roman brick in fome parts, fhould fur. 
ther be mentioned, in proof of the early date of this tower. 


As to the machicolations at one fmall part of the top, and the 
many additional buildings in the area around, of which fome 
ruins remain; and the outward caftle-gate, where was a port- 
cullis ; they were all moit undoubtedly additions in latter Ages. 
But the Keep I am inclined to confider as being, like thofe jutt 
defcribed, a Saxon caftle, conftruéted during the time of the Hep- 
tarchy *. What others there were of the fame age, I leave, at pres - 
fent, to the examination and determination of the curious; with+ 
ing, however, Chilham caftle, in Kent, to be particularly ats 
tended to, which I have not yet had an opportunity of examining. 

AFTER the firft towers, built upon this {fmall, confined, and 
rude plan, the next improvement that was made in the military 
art of defence, and in national fortifications, was by that great 
and extraordinary man, for the times in which he lived, King 
Alfred. Educated in the fchool of adverfity, and taught by 
fuffering to feek {urer and more convenient means of protection, 
for himfelf and his people, than they were as yet acquainted 
with, he contended with ancient prejudices; brought from 
abroad all the information he could gain; and improved there-~ 
upon, by the affiftance of his own great natural genius, and 
that of the moft enlightned of his contemporaries whom he 
could meet with. He applied every known improvement of 
architecture to military purpofes +; which before his time had 
been confined almoft wholly to religious ftructures ; and erected 


* An account of this caftle is given in my former paper in the Archacologiay 
vol. IV. p. 409. 

+ Bentham’s Hift. of Ely, p.27. Floren. Wigorn, ad An, 871 and 887. In- 
_ gulphus, Hilt, p. 276. 
a noble. 
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noble fortreffes in different parts of the kingdom, And to him, 
or at leaft to his fkill and abilities, we owe thofe once glorious 
piles, Colchefter Caftle, built by his fon King Edward; and 
Norwich Caftle, built by King Canute, in imitation of the eee 
of building introduced juft before his conqueft. = 

CANUTE wifely faw it was far fuperior to his own Northern 
plans, and therefore preferred and adopted it *, 

TueEse two caftles, of Colchefter and Norwich I have 
already fully defcribed in my former paper; and have now 
only to add, that as, from various circumftances, I fufpeé the 
portcullis, and mode of defending loops, to be of later inven- 
tion than the times we are {peaking of; fo probably not only 
the portcullis in the modern great entrance at Colchefter, but 
alfo that at the great entrance at Norwich, were fubfequent ad-_ 
ditions, of a far later date than the ereétion of thofe caftles. 

Ir may be remembered, that I mentioned there were lately 
to be feen in the great ftair-cafe leading to the portcullis, at 
Norwich, the arms of a chieftain, Thomas de Brotherton, of 
the age of Edward IId; and the whole ftair-cafe feems mani- 
feftly to have been an addition, made about the fame period, 
when probably the portcullis alfo was there added. 


* It is very remarkable that Canute, in this inftance, laid afide the Danifh mode 
of building fortrefles, and adopted Alfred’s plan, though he preferved the ufe of 
the mount; Norwich Caftle being ere&ted on an exceeding large one. And itis no 
lefs remarkable, that when William the Conqueror, and his Normans, in confe- 
quence of their Danifh defcent, afterwards revived Danifh architeCture; yet they 
alfo very foon adopted and improved upon the fame plan of Alfred’s ; even emai 
laying afide the Danifh mount entirely. Inveterate prejudices, however, amoneft 
them were ftill hard to root out; and during the fpace of feveral years, many caftles 
were built by Norman chiefs, fome on the one plan, and fome on the other; as 
will be fhewn in the further purfuit of thefe obfervations, 


t See Archaeologia, Vol. IV. p. 406. 
In 
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Bor although this device was not introduced by Alfred, yet 
there were other great improvements of thefe buildings made 
by-him, and his fucceflors; which confifted in the increafed di- 
mentions of their towers; the capacity of containing a greater gar- 
rifon and more numerous ftores; the more extenfive outworks; the 
deceptions of weaknefs to miflead befiegers, (now firft adopted); 
and the pious introduction of chapels for Chriftian worfhip: all 
which circumftances appear in their caftles; amd may be parti- 
cularly remarked in the two I have juft mentioned, and hereto- 
fore defcribed. 

Let us now proceed to the next fucceeding ftep in the alterae 
tion of military ftru@ures in this kingdom; that which took 
place at the time of the Conqueft. 

Tue Normans (magnificent as they were) feem, at firft, to 
have entered this country, with ideas of fortification quite dif- 
ferent from, and inferior to, thofe of the Saxons; though they aftere 
wards adopted the latter, and even greatly improved upon them. 

Tuerr firft caftles, and their firtt ftyle of architecture, are 
almoft every where to be diftinguifhed. 

DescenDED from the Danes, they ftill retained Danith ideas; 
and confidered the high mount, as the moft effential part of a 
fortrefs. As therefore the high inflated bill is characteriftick of 
almoft every Danith camap, fo the fame kind of hill, as the bafis 
of a round tower, is characteriftick of all the 7? Norman caftles. 

Wirx1aM the Conqueror (fays Stow), with an army, went 
to Nottingham, and there builded a caftle ; he alfo went to 
York, and there caufed two caftles to be builded, and put in 
them garrifons: he commanded alfo caftles to be made at Lin- 
coln, and in other places*, about the year 1068. Let us fee 
whether the remains of thefe will not illuftrate moit fully the 
Norman mode of conftructing fuch edifices. 


* Stow’s Annals, p. 109. 
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As to that at Nottingham, indeed, the keep has long fince 
been deftroyed; it was manifeftly, however, on a very high and 
feep hills from whence was the curious fubterraneous paflage, 
full remaining, and called Mortimer’s holes which ferved for a 
fally port: but one of thofe at York is yet in being, and de- 
ferves the moft minute attention. 

iv is now called Cliford’s Tower. Camden gives us very lite 
tle infermation about it: he only fays, William the Conqueror 
Juilt a prodigions firong caftle, to keep the citizens in awe *. To» 
which the Editor adds, near the caftle ftands the fhell of Clif 
ford’s Tower, which was blown up in 1684 +. 

Tuis, therefore, which moft evidently was the ftrongeft’ 
part of the whole building; having defied both the blaft of 
powder, and the injuries of time ; was undoubtedly a part at leaft 
of one of the ¢wo caftles mentioned by Stow; and being one of 
the firft buildings of the Conqueror, may ferve to explain what 
the ftyle firft introduced by him was, And efpecially as we fhall 
find, both Lincoln, and other buildings of the early part: of his 
reign, moft perfectly to agree with it in their general defign. 

iv is built on the fummit of an exceeding high artificial 
mount; the top of which it very nearly covers; and the fides 
of which are even flill fo fteep, that it cannot be afcended but 
by a winding path, that has been cut out of late years; or by an 
old fteep flight of fteps, fituated on the fide ‘next the other part 
of the ca tile: where was originally a drawbridge, pafling over 
the ditch, and forming a compleat communication; and wHere 
the gate in the old wall enclofing the area of the adjoining 
cattle through which the paflage was is full vifible, though’ 
now blocked up. 

* Gibfon’s Camden, p. 717. 734. 


+ Drake intimates, that it was blown up by defign; the citizens of York being 
not at all unwilling to get rid of fo troublefome a-ne pe ibouk, and fuch an incon- 
venient badge of diftinétion as this, which they called their old Mincepye. Drake’ S 
Antiquities, p. 289. 
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SITUATED in this manner, on fuch an inaccefible eminence, 
it needed, not to have, nor do we find it had, the great elevated 
portal, fecured by being placed at a great height above the 
foundations; fuch.as we find in the fucceeding Norman Keeps. 
On the contrary, this portal ftands on the ground, at the brink 
‘of the precipice, and at the very brow of the flope, and fteps, 
that afcended from the drawbridge. 

Tue plan of the tower confifts of four fegments of circles, 
joined together, fee F. XXII... The longeft diameter, from peri- 
phery to periphery, being 64 feet; and the fhorteft, from inter- 
{ection to interfection, being 45 feet; and the walls being be- 
tween 9 and to feet thick. 7 

From hence it is obvious, almoft at firft fight, that no beams 
for floors could well reach acrofs, though the places for tim- 
bers are ftill moft clearly vifible in the walls: they muft have had 
fome fupport therefore in the middle; where probably were pofts, 
or ftone pillars, placed around the circumference of a fort of open 
well, which both afforded light and air, from the top to the 
bottom ; and afforded alfo a means of drawing up machines of 
war to the upper part of the tower; wells in the wall, for that 
purpofe, not being as yet invented, 

AN ingenious artift of modern days, might perhaps conftruc 
a floor (with lefs trouble than the ceiling of the theatre at Ox- 
ford is conftrufted,) to cover the whole, without props; but it 
is evident, from the direétion of the holes in the wall, that the 
beams went ftreight acrofs, to fome fupport in the middle; 
and not in fuch a dire€tion as thofe of a floor fo framed muft 
have gone. And indeed, I may add, that without fuch a well in 
the centre, the lower room could have had very little air or light, 

On the fide next the caftle (where was the fteep defcent of 
fteps beforementioned, and the drawbridge,) is a little additional 

Delez : {quare 
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fquare tower: added to the building (as Mr. Drake affirms *) 
in the time of Charles }. But, whether it was then entirely a 
new addition, or, as I rather fuppofe,. a mere reparation in the 
room ef aa antient turret ftanding in the fame place; in this. 
{pot was undoubtedly the original and only entrance, at (a). 

Turis we find defended by a ftrong mafly gate, at the head 
of the fteps; where one man might make a {tout defence again{t 
an hoft, before the invention of gunpowder, It is then fecured 
again, at (6), by a portcullis; a means of defence which feems 
now firft to have-been introduced, by the Normans: and at (c). 
it was further defended, by a third and inner gate. 

ARRIVED within this, we view a large ftore room, taking up 
the whole of the ground-floor; and having no light but from 
narrow loops; the true mode of defending which feems not as 
yet to have been underftood; although they were placed high 
up, and under great arches, at (i1i1): 

Ar (a), and (e), are two circular {tone ftaircafes, afcending to 
the floor above. There is now alfo an additional fmall brick 
ftaircafe, at (6), between the firft gate and portcullis; but this is 
manifeftly a late addition, made within a few years; and merely 
built within the body of the little tower, which it much fills - 
up and Incumbers;. the inner area thereof being = about 10 
feet {quare. 

Ar (f), is the well for water, ftill remaining entire. 

Anp Drake fays there was alfo a dungeon, fo dark as not te 
take in the leaft ray of light; but its entrance is now w blockedup. 

At (kk), were two-fire hearths, 

AT (gh), were two receffes, or clofets. 

ASCENDING up the ftairs (d) and (c), we come to the ftate 
apartments ; and here were large windows, but of a very fingu- 


Jar con{truction, as reprefented F. XXIII. 


* Drake’s Antiquities, p. 289, 
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Avr the interfections of the circular parts of the buildings. 
were three hanging clofets as reprefented F. XXIV. 

Anp at the fourth interfeGtion, over the tower of entrance, - 
there was a bed chamber ;.,the outfide of which, with its nar- 
row fafe windows, is reprefented F. XXV. where alfo we may - 
obferve the manner ins;which both loops and. windows were con- 
trived, to command. the drawbridge, and fteep afcent of. ftepsy. 
before the great portal. . 

Let us now examine Lincoln caftles built (as Stow informs ~ 
us *) about the fame period by the Conqueror: which account 
Camden confirms} 3 telling us, that Lincoln was, .in the 
Norman times, one of the moft populous cities of England; 
and that William the firft, to ftrengthen it, and to keep the 
citizens in awe, built a very large and. {trong caftle, on the 
ridge of the hill; and that many- dwelling houfes (to the 
numberof one-hundred fixty.and fix) were.deftroyed, for the 
caftle. 

Tue original magnificence of this city, may eafily be con- 
ceived, from a circumftance almoft peculiar to it of all the 
cities in England; which is, the vaft number of beautiful Saxor 
and Norman door-ways, conftruéted in the moft finifhed man- 
ner, and to be met with in every part of the ftreets; and in the 
walls of what are now the moft private houfes. 

Anp the ancient Fortrefs here was by no means beneath the 
dignity of the place; which conveys to us very nearly the fame 
idea of original Norman architecture, as that at York.. 

Tue deep was fituated on an high artificial mount; this, however,” . 
wasnot (like the former) excluded out of the caftle area; but the 
walls inclofing the whole circuit of the fortrefs were made to af- 

end.on each fide the flope, and to join to the great tower: whicly. 
ayas, in other. refpects,, in confequence of the fleepnefs.of the 


* Stow’s Annals, p. 109. + Gibfon’s Camden, p. 468. 
hill, ». 
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hill, and its talus, equally inacceflible, both from within the 
-eafile area, and from without, except by a fleep flight of fteps, 
and a drawbridge over a ditch; and was therefore almoft as 
compleatly infulated as that at York. 

Ir was nearly round; covering almoft all the fummit of ‘the 
". mount, ike the preceding, But here, as at York, the great por- 

tal was ftill on the ground; no ways elevated on the fide of the 
wall; and protected only by the difficulty of-accefs, in confequence 
of the fteepnefs of the hill. And, indeed, fo much was that fort 
of fecurity depended upon, that we here even find, moreover, re- 
mains of two great portals; one within the caftle area to the SE; 
and one without to the N W: So that it is very plain (notwith- 
{tanding the walls of the caftle area adjoining to it-on both fides) 
that this Keep was confidered (like the great tower at York) asa 
difting, independent, ftrong hold; ogee tenable with the rett of 
>the caftle, or without it. : 

Anop hence we may account for a very raiticileals circumftance 

mentioned by lord Lyttelton. (in his hiftory of Henry Id)* that 
when this caftle was-{uddenly attacked by king Stephen; and 
the town filled with his army, in order to inveft it; (William 
de Raumara, earl of Lincoln, and his half brother the great 
earl of Chefter, with their wives and families, being fhut up 
‘therein), the earl of Chefter efeaped, at the very infant the 
‘king was entering the town, and got fafe into Chefhire; from 
whence coming again with.a great force, he gave battle, and 
‘took the king pnfoner. His efcape fromthe caftle, at firft 
fight, under fuch circumftances, appears marvellous; but we 
may eafily underftand how it was-effeéted, by.confidering how 
diftin& a fortrefs, from the reft, the heep was made; .and what 
-an outlet it had, independent of the reft of ‘the.caftle, towards 
sthe country. 


“* Vol. I, p.23t. 
AND 
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Awp indeed it is very well worth notice, confiftently with 
this idea of the independency of this part of the fortrefs, in - 
what a /ffrange manner it was connected with the reft of the 
building. For itis very plain the great portal, at (f), F. XXVI;-. 
towards the caftle area, was not confidered as forming any come - 
munication between the different parts of this ftrong hold, ex- - 
cept In times of ‘peace and fecurity: .and that in cafe of clofe 
fiege, it mu(ft have been very little ufed; and muft have been as 
fafely fhut up, and as ftrongly defended, as that at (g) on the ° 
oppofite fide: without the caftle walls; both the one and the 
other being defigned merely for ftate and convenience, when a : 
numerous retinue were conftantly patling in and out, and an. 
open court was here kept ‘by the great perfonages. ufually refi- - 
dent on this {pot. 

Bur on the fide, at (ce), where a communication really was - 
made with the reft of the buildings of the caftle, the utmoft 
caution manifeftly was obferved; for here we find, going from 
the tower at (6) (which tower alfo is upon another artificial - 
mount), the remains of a paffage, or covered way, at (d), . 
along the upper part of the wall, and leading to a flight of {teps - 
on the fide of the keep. . To our aftonifhment however, when 
we come to examine them, there is no aumediate paflage into - 
the keep, nor could there ever have been fuch ; but they muft- 
clearly have afcended, with many windings, towards the top » 
of this great tower, and muft then have. defcended again, . 
through a ftrong projeCting and adjoining building, which ap--- 
pears at (h), before any entrance could be gained into it. | 

How the apartments above were finifhed, cannot now be af- - 
certained ; becaufe the walls, in the upper part, are deftroyed: - 
but it appears, that in the lower room there was not even one 
loep hole ; and from the great dimenfions of the diameter of 
the room, it may be concluded the floors above muft have been 
fapported by pillars, placed in the circumference of fome ee Si 
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well, in the middle, «as at York, for the purpofe of affording ai air 
and light, and of drawing up machines of war and ftores. 

Tue walls are above feven feet thick ;.and at (x), under. the 
place of afcent from the covered-way, there is fomething like 
the remains of the mouth of a well ; fufficiently. proteéted by 
the great thicknefs.and mafs of walls every where adjoining. 

Ar (z) appears to have been the door of the -ftaircafe leading 
to the upper part of the building. 

AND (0 0.0000).fhew the bafis ofthe fteep mount, whereon 
the keep is built; the height of which mount is very great. 

-Havine thus defcribed the part of this building which is 
charaéteriftick of the Norman times; I fhall now proceed.to de- 
fcribe as much.of the reft as remains perfect; without any re- 
gard to the ages in which the feveral parts were:conftructed. 
Undoubtedly great additions were made, both in the circuit, 
and within the area, at different periods: and it is known to 
have been improved to its greateft degree of perfection in 
the time of John-of Gaunt duke of Lancafter, whofe chief 
refidence it once was: but it is moft remarkable, .and = proves 
the antiquity of the building, that he finding the -fituation 
too keen’and cold, retired to a winter palace, that he built, 
in the lower part of the town; of ‘which-there.are {till fome 
remains; remains that fhew he was well acquainted with a ftyle 
of building far different from that of the antient keepon the hill. 

‘Tse outer walls of this caftle inclofe a very large area. The 
approach whereunto was, andiis, by a great tower from the:city, 
atetn), the whole device-of which is more exaCtly ‘reprefented 
F.XXVII. where (S) thewsthe firft great wate, ftanding between 
two fmall round towers; beyond which -was a {mall court -of 
guard (6666). At ¢ A was the fecond great gate, diredtly 
ander the great tower. « At'(3) was the Portcullis. At (5) are 
semains of two feats, in niches, for wardours; and at (4) was 


ahe fourth great gate. There were ene or two magnificent rooms 
above 
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above, in this tower; but no communication with them (as fae 
as I could perceive) from the arched gate way beneath; the 
approach to them being from the walls within the caftle. 

In the corner of the area of the caftle, at (k), is a moft re- 
markable ftrong and curious little building, appearing like 
a tower on the outfide; and now called Cods Aall; and ufed as 
a dungeon: but it manifeftly was originally a chapel; having 
a fine vaulted roof, richly ornamented, and fupported by 
pillars ; and having a crypt underneath; and alfo a fmall an- 
tichapel. The workmanfhip of the whole is exceedingly curious: 
and it is moft particularly fingular, that the pillars are fo exactly 
placed over-againft the loop holes which afford light, as to be a 
protection againft any miffive weapons that might be thrown in, 

Ar (1) are remains of another turret; under which I am in- 
formed, by Sir Henry Englefield, is 4 curious Saxon, or rather a 
Roman arch, appearing to have been a {till more ancient entrance 
than that at (a) either to fome original fortrefs in this place, or 
perhaps to the old city; but as it is not vifible on the infide of 
the caftle, in confquence of a mount placed in this part, it efcaped 
my obfervation. Thefe are all the fragments of the original 
building that now exift. 

I cannot, however, quit the mention of this curious place, 
without kine notice of fome very extraordinary earthen pipes, 
found in its neighbourhood, and faflened by joints; one of 
which was fent to me a year or two ago by Sir Jofeph Banks, 
prefident of the Royal Society, which I now lay before the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. 

Ir is-one foot ten inches long, and between 2 and 3 inches 
in diameter within ; but by no means regularly circular. 

TueseE pipes lay in a direétion leading ftreight, from the 
eaftle, to an outwork called the Lucy tower, at the bottom of 
the hill, ftanding by the fide of the great antient Cut called 
ee s Ditch. They were therefore \nipetees to have formed 

Vor. VI. | M m a com- 
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a communication, for fome purpofe or other, and poffibly for 
the conveyance of found. But I will not prefume to decide: 
any thing concerning them; as they might perhaps be defigned: 
for the conveyance of water, though ill fuited for that purpofe 
on account of the want of clofenefs in the jomts. There is cer- 
tainly a {pring in the high ground between this tower and: 
the caftle, and they might poflibly be part of fome conduit 
from. thence. 

Wuprtuer they were any part of the conduit mentioned: 
by Leland, I am not able to determine ; for want of greater: 
accuracy in Avs defcription. His words are *, *¢ There is another: 
<< new caftelle of conduit hedde, trans Lindum flu: and booth 
‘«thefe be fervid by pipes derived from one of the houfes of 
‘< Freres, that were in the upper part of Lincoln.” 

WHATEVER they were, their form and fubftance, and 
manner of being g/azed, is very odd, and curious ; and there- 
fore I venture, in this fhort digreffion, to make mention of 


them, and to reprefent one of them. (Fig. ~? 


Tue next caltle of the Conqueror, and alfo of the ear/ef part. 
of his reign, that deferves our notice, in order to confirm what 
has been faid, is Tickhill in Yorkfbire, a place of great renown. 

Tr was given, by King William, to Roger de Buifly, with 49 
manors in Yorkfhire; and the edifice, from every circumftance 
attending it, feems moft undoubtedly to have been erected by 
him. 

Act that Camden fays of it only this; ‘* {earce five miles from 
«« Doncafter, to the fouthward, ftands a place which I muft not 
“pats by, called Tickhill, being an antient town, and forti- 
‘fed -+ with an old caftle, which is large; but barely fur- 


* Leland’s Itinerary V. I. p. 34. 
+ [cannot but here remark a great inaccuracy in the editos of Camden’s Bri- 
tannia, who fpeaks of she town being fortified by an old cafile: as if the caflle was 
I | «* rounded 
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$4 rounded with a fingle wall; and by a huge mount, with a 
‘round tower upon the top of it. It was of fuch dignity 
“* heretofore, that all the manors hereabouts appertaining to 
“it were ftiled The Honour of Tickhill. In Henry-the firft’s 
“‘ reign, it was held by Roger Buifly ; but afterwards king Ste- 
«¢ phen made the earls of Ewe in Normandy lords of it, “Next 
« king Richard the firft gave it to his brother John. dn the 
** barons war, Robert de Vipont took and detained it, till 
“ Henry IlId. delivered to him the caftle of Carlifle, and that 
** country, upon condition that he would reftore it to the earl 
* of Ewe: but upon the king of France’s refufal to reftore 
‘* the Englith to the eftates they had in France, the king dif- 
“ poffefled him again; John earl of Ewe ftill demanding refti- 
“tution of it from king: Edward the. firtt, in right of Alice 
** his great-grandmother. Laftly, Richard the fecond, king of 
s* England, gave it to fohn of Gaunt duke of Lancafter *,” 

In the remains of this caftle again we find the fame Danith 
ideas preferved; and much Ge fame kind of plan as in the 
two preceding. 

Aw high artificial mount uns with a round keep at the top 
covering nearly the whole of the furface, are the characterif- 
tick parts of this fortrefs, 


1s 
? 
Rly 


built for the prote€tion of fuch an inconfiderable town, inftead of the town being 
built (as was really the cafe with all fuch towns) as an appendage to, and in 
confequence of the ereétion of, the caftle. a 

* Gibfon’s Camden, p. 707. ; 

} In this fingular circumftance the Norman caftles, built on the top of artifi- 
cial mounts, ereéted by their chieftains, differ from fuch of the prior Saxon caftles 
as were built (like that at Norwich) on great mounts, or ancient barrows of ftill 
earlier date; for the caftle at Norwich (for inftance), though fo much larger than 
any of thefe, covers but a very fmall part of the hill on which it is built, and 
has a great plain area, left on the top of the mount, adjoining to it, and furrounding 
its whereas the true Norman caftles cover nearly the whole area of the fummit of 
the refpe&tive hills on which they are fituated. 
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Tue whole plan is reprefented Fig. XXVIII. where (A) fhews 
the fituation of the great tower of entrance; having originally a 
great pate at (1): a portcullis at (2); a fecond gate at (3); 
third gate at (4) and a fourth gate at (5); but as the part at (1), 
is of late and recent workmanfhip, it is not at all improbable 
but that there might moreover have been originally a court af 
guard, and two fmall round towers before this gate, as at 
Lincoln. 

In the upper part of this tower was an handfome room? 
to which, however, there was no approach from within the 
gateway beneath; but the accefs was. by a winding ftaircafe, at 
(a), within the area of the caftle, entering above, at X. 

THIS room was 243 feet, by 21 feet 7 inches; and had a fire 
place at (b); and-a large window at (5) over the inner gate; 
where a ftill larger window was placed, in latter times, about 
the reign of Elizabeth, or James I: but it had no window 
at all, externally, over the outward gate. 

Ar (c) was a door leading to a paffage, on the top of the 
wall, going from hence to the keep (d); which was itfelf 
round; and built on the fummit of an ‘high round artificial 
mount, the top ef which it.very nearly entirely covered. 

Tue foundation walls of this keep, which was like that at Lin- 
coln very large, are ftill to be feen, and traced very plainly, under 
the turf; and alfo the place of a “Bu at (c), may be difcerned, 

From hence was a fteep flight of fteps, and another covered 
way, toward CN) 5 where ftands a modern houfe; but where 
alfo are remains of very ancient buildings; which, “however, 
appeared to me to be of much later date than the keep and ori- 
ginal part of this fortrefs. 

Tue part of the wall of inclofure marked with dotted lines has 
Jong been pulled down. And the part (SC), forming the commu- 
nication between the tower and the keep, was deftroyed very late- 


ly, 
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ly, by Mr. Berridge the prefent pofleflor; who very obligingly gave 
me much information with regard to this building ; and thewed 
me, with great exactnefs, all the foundation walls of the keep:;' 
to which the afcent, even from the covered way, on the top of 
the wall, muft have been very fteep, and therefore moft eafily 
defended *, 
He alfo did me the favour to communicate to me a copy of 
a very curious ancient infcription ; which IJ afterwards read, on 
a brafs plate, in the old church, at this place; and which > 
I here infert, on account of its fingularity, and relation to this 
cattle. 
Hic jacet Wills Eftfeld quondm Senefcallus de dominio de 
Holderneffe ac de honore de Tykhill cu dia Philippa Regina Angl. 
ac de dominio de heytfeld cu. dno Edmundo Duce Ebor, ac Migarita 
uxore ejus qui quidem Willis obiit xx1111° die menfis Decembris 
Anno dii Millfio cecrxxx111° Cujus aie ppicietur de. Amen. 


Tunbridge is the laft caftle I thall mention of the original 
Norman ftyle : as it was indeed one of thofe Jaf dui/t: but I thalh 
give a full defcription of it; becaufe of the great improvements 
here introduced, in the tower of Entrance, in a fubfequent 


reign. 


* There is a curious print, from an old drawing, of the ancient appearance 
of Tickhill caftle, with its keep ftanding, amongft thofe publifhed by the Society 
of Antiquaries; but though it ferves to convey a tolerable idea of what muft 
have been its general form, yet it is manifeftly devoid of all true proportion; re- 
prefenting the mount fmall in comparifon of the tower itfelf; whereas it is in 
truth a very high hill: and it muft have been inaccurate alfo in other refpeéts; 
{hewing the tower of entrance to have been of a different fhape from what it ever 
could have been, and placing two large windows in it, on the outtide, where 
there neither are, nor ever were, or could be any. 
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Tus great gate, or Tower of entrance, in this noble pile, was 
erected long after the firft conftruction of the fortrefs; and contains 
more convenient apartments, for the refidence of a Comman- 
der in chief, than are to be met with in any of the original 
buildings of the age near the Conquett. 

We have here a fpecimen of the firft beginning of thofe 
kind of additions, and of thofe remarkable alterations made at 
various times, in thefe {trong holds; which, if not carefully 
attended to, may eafily miflead an unwary obferver, and oc- 
cafion confufion in his ideas of the modes ufed and adopted in 
different ages. 

Tunspripce caftle, Camden informs us, was built by Ri- 
chard de Clare, (about the time of William Rufus) who got 
it, by exchange, for Briony in Normandy*; his grandfather 
Godfrey having been natural fon to Richard the firft duke of 
Normandy, and made earl of Ewe and Briony. After a long 
conteft about Briony he, in recompence for it, took the town 
of Tunbridge, in England; on which occafion the Lowy of 
Briony was meafured with a line, and he received an equal 
quantity of ground at Tunbridge, meafured by the fame line ; 
his fucceflors, earls of Glocefter, however, held the manour 
of Tunbridge of the archbithops of Canterbury, upon condition 
that they fhould be ftewards at the inftallments of the archbi- 
Shops, and fhould grant them the wardfnip of their children. 

Sucu is Camden’s account; but Philipot’s is more explicit : 
he tells us plainly, that the earl of Briony was an earneft abet- 
tor and fupporter of the defigns of William Rufus upon his 
brother’s territories; in confequence of which Robert duke of 
Normandy made war upon him; depredated the earl’s eftate ; 
and utterly fubverted the caftle of Briony; which was there- 


* Gibfon’s Camden, P> 191. 
upon 
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upon left an heap of ruins. William Rufus, therefore, com- 
miferating his calamitous condition, granted him as much land 


at Tunbridge, as would fpread into a Jeague in length and. 


breadth. And Gemeticenfis reports, that he brought over the 
rope, with which he was to meafure his new pofleffion, in the 
fame fhip which tranfported him and his retinue *. 

Tue accurate Lambarde indeed +, gives us an account of the 
particulars of this tranfaction fomething different from either of 
the foregoing; but yet fuch as, upon the whole, may fairly 
lead_us even to the fame conclufion, with regard to the build- 
ing of this caftle by Richard earl of Briony. 

Anp although it be true, that Lambarde himfelf guedffes 
otherwife, and fuppofes the Keep to have been ereéted by Odo 


bifhop of Baieux ¢; (in which I think he is miftaken) yet: 
even that fuppofition would not invalidate what is here ad-- 
vanced, with regard to the zature, and @ra of this fortrefs ;. 


fince it only places its date ftill nearer to the time of the con- 


queft, and makes it-appear ftill more ftrongly an original Nor-- 


man pile. 


We have here, therefore, at Tunbridge, in either cafe, a caf-- 


tle built by a Norman, almoft inftantly on his removing him- 


felf hither from his own country :.and if the earl of Briony: 


was the builder (as I apprehend he really was,) moft avowedly 


on the very plan of his former refidence. And accordingly this. 
fortrefS has all the outlines of what I have hitherto confidered: 


as the fir, and moft original Norman cattles. 
Tue entrance was by a ftrong tower, defended by a draw- 


bridge, and a deep ditch; from the upper apartments of which: 
tower there ftill may be traced, very diftinétly, the remains of a. 
covered way, leading to a round Keep,.that was fituated (like: 


* Villare Cantianum 343. + In his Perambulation, p. 425. 


+P. 4 
ay 37 thofe 


\ 
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‘thofe already deferibed), on the fummit of an high artificial 
Mount. 


Tue walls of this building are ftill in part remaining; and 
difcover far more of its nature and defign than thofe at Tick- 
hill: and nothing can be more obvious, than that a confiftency 


-with the original plan and general device has been preferved, in 


the very re-edification of the tower of Entrance; and in the 


communication formed between it and the Keep; although the 


‘former be.a building of fo much later date, and fo meacal more 


compleat, than any of the older fquare towers of Entrance hi- 
therto defcribed. | 
Tue refinements, which the progrefs of arts introduced, foon 


-caufed the-lords, who poflefled thefe kind of caftles, to begin to 


confider the refidence in the round Keep (except merely in time 


of fiege,) as.a mode of dwelling not fo eligible as it had appear- 
-ed to their haughty anceftors. The large open well in the cen- 
‘tre, probably began to be thought uncomfortable ; and there- 


fore induced them to prefer more convenient and pleafant apart- 
ments, con{tructed in that other part of the fortrefs; where be- 
fore they had been contented with one fingle room, for ftate. 
From hence, however, they ftilk took care to leave a fafe re- 
treat to the antient Keep itfelf, in cafe of neceflity: to which 
they might retire whenever a clofe fiege commenced. 

THat the great tower of the caftle at Tunbridge, in con- 


fequence of this improvement, was confidered as rendering 


this fortrefs a more commodious place of refidence than many 
o hers; and that it was preferred, as fuch, in the time of 


Henry IIL (in the vearly part of whofe reign this tower of 


Entrance feems, from the ftyle of architecture, to have been 
built) appears from a judicious obfervation of Philipot’s ; 


2 


who tells us, that in 1263 Henry III. befieged Tunbridge caf- 


tle, and forced it to furrender at difcretion: “ana therein meta, 


amovgft others, the Counte/s of Gloucefter. From whence (fays 


he) 
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he) it may be inferred, that in thofe times, it was efeemed, if not 
the only, yet at leaft a principal manfion of thofe great Lords of 
Tunbridge, the Earls of Gloucefter. 

IsHALL now proceed to defcribe the whole of this extraor- 
dinary caftle; which is indeed one of the nobleft and moft per- 
fect ftructures of the kind, of any at prefent remaining in Eng- 
land. But I cannot forbear previoufly to make all due acknow- 
ledgements to my refpectable friend Mr. Hooker, the worthy 
proprietor of this. princely poffeffion, who preferves the remains 
of it moft cautioufly, and has diligently examined every part 
with the utmoft care; in confequence of which he has greatly 
affifted me, in my enquiry; correcting my drawings; affording 
me much additional information; and enabling me to form a 
more precife judgement, with regard to every part. 

Fic. XXIX. is a general plan of the whole area of this For- 
trefs; to which there were great outworks, with feveral deep 
ditches, extending to a confiderable diftance into the country, 
and having fine contrivances of fluices, and locks, for filling 
them with water; the latter being brought not only to furround 
the whole caftle, but to wafh the very foot of the great tower 
of Entrance. 

At (1), juft beyond the ditch, was a round tower, now de- 
ftroyed; whereof the foundations do, however, {till remain under 
ground, and which ferved as a Bardican to defend the approach. 

AT (2) was a drawbridge ; fo contrived, as when drawn up 
to ref{t again{t the front of the caftle, aud to clofe the. entrance 
compleatly. The fofs, in this part, has been filled up within 
thefe eight years; but Il well remember the whole open: and have 
authority to add, that on digging at the bottom were found re~ 
maining the foundations of two piers, which fupported the bridge; 
and which were conftructed in a very remarkable manner, the 
ftones being laid in pitch, mixed with hair, inftead of mortar. 


Vou, V1: N no (a) 
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(a) Is the great tower of Entrance. 

Anp (b) is an high circular mount, rifing feventy feet above 
the prefent area of the caftle; and an hundred feet above the bed 
of the river: its bafe forming a circle containing almoft exaétly 
an acre of land. On.the top of this is fituated *+e Keep, of an 
oval form; its longeft diameter without, being eighty-fix feet ; 
and its fhorteft feventy-fix fect ; and its longeft diameter with- 
in, being about fixty-four feet, and the fhorteft fifty feet: fo 
that the walls muft have been, in fome parts at leaft, about 
eleven or twelve feet in thicknefs *. 

AND it appears from thefe dimenfions, that there muft have 
been a well, or fmall open area in the centre, with pillars, or 
arches round it, both to fupport the timbers from the fide walls, 
and alfo to afford air and light. | 
- Tue mount has been difcovered, upon examination, to have 
been formed manifeftly of earth dug out of the great ditches, 
and trenches, which furround the caftle, and from the prefent 
bed of the river. And to prevent fuch an enormous mafs as 
the Keep, when reared upon fuch new-made ground, from 
having any dangerous or irregular fettlement, its walls were 
conftruted in a very fingular manner; for they were not only 
of great thicknefs, and fupported by ftrong buttreffes; but 
compacted with timber, wrought up in their fubftance. It even 
appeared (upon pulling down fome of the ruins, on purpofe, a 
few years ago) that at what muft have been about the height 
of one third part of the building from the ground floor, there 


* T took the inward diameters myfelf, with as much accuracy as poffible; but 
the area being now planted with fir trees, it is very difficult to hit precifely 
upon the longeft and fhorteft diameters, and there may therefore poffibly be fome 
error in the dimenfions; as I fufpeét there is, becaufe the walls-are, in fome 
places, not above five or feven feet in thicknefs, leaving out the buttreffes; but 
the error cannot be confiderable. 

Was 
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was a continued range of timber, by way of curb, wrought up 
in the midft of the fubftance of the wall all round; fo that 
whatever fettlement there fhould be, at any time, in the ground, 
the whole muft regularly fettle together, or not at all. It is 
to be obferved, however, that the ground, both within and 
without the area of this building, has been raifed confiderably 
above the original floor; and that the upper part of the wall 1s 
now deftroyed. 

To this keep there were two moft extraordinary and sel 
protected approaches, from the other parts of the fortrefs; of 
fuch a kind, as to deferve the moft minute defcription. 

Tue one I examined myfelf. It is a covered-way, from the 
upper part of the tower of entrance, at (a), along the top of 
an high wall, which joins that tower to the keep, at (b): but 
where it terminates, at the keep, (like that at Lincoln) it never 
entered, either upon the ground floor, or even upon that next 
above; but (as appears moft manifeftly from the ruins ftill re- 
maining) went up, with a very fteep afcent, quite to the {tate 
apartments, at the top of this building. 

Tue whole nature of it may more fully be underftood by 
Fig. XXX. where (a) reprefents the tower of entrance; and 
(b) the lower part of the walls of the keep, and the top of 
the mount, now remaining. 

Ar (d) is the arch, leading from the tower down to the 
top of the wall; which appears manifeftly to have been fecured 
by a ftrong portcullis, and an iron door. 

From (d to e) is the covered-way. 


AT (e) is the foot of the exceeding fteep flight of fteps, 
afcending from thence to (f); but in fuch a manner, that ic 
is manifeft they neither ended there, nor could have entered 
the keep, at (f); nor indeed till they got a confiderable way 

Nn 2 above 
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above the prefent ruins; where we may be affured there was a 
door-way, at leaft as well fecured as that at’ (d); and fo con= 
trived, that on any emergency all communication might eafily 
be cut off, even from this covered-way. 

Tue wall of communication is confiderably higher, on the 
outfide of the caftle, than within; which latter 1s the fide here 
reprefented. The ground without is even lower by 26 feet,, 
in this part, on the outward north fide of the wall, than within 
on the fouth: and the buttrefles, at the bottom of the outward: 
front of the tower of Entrance, {pread out, till they nearly meet 
the continuation of the foot of the mount, under (w); in which 
fpot was an. open arch, that let the water in from the outfide: 
ditches, to a well, at (c). And upon the top of the wall, over 
this well, appear marks of there having been a projeGting frame- 
work of timber, made for the purpofe of drawing up-water, orf 
either fide, to.fupply thefe two buildings. T make no doubt, how- 
ever, but that there was alfo a well of water within the body. of 
the Keep itfelf, bere, as at York, for the fervice of the garrifon, 
in cafe of a clofe fiege. . 

Ir has been fuggefted, that the ground within the caftle was 
formerly much lower than it 1s now; fo as to afford a free 
paffage tothe water, through the arch, under (w), to fome ditch 
running round the foot of the mount; but 1 can hardly think 
the fact to have been fo in reality, becaufe the great gate- way 
of entrance, under the tower, feems ftill as lofty as-ever it was 
originally: and unlefs: all the ground was lower,, the ditch 
within the caftle muft have been unufually and unneceflarily 
deep; even much deeper than that on the outfide of the walls. 
To which I may add, that fuch an arch, fo left open, would 
(notwithftanding any grate that might have been placed in it) 
have been too dangerous, and too weak a part, to have been 
fuffered in fuch a ftrong fortrefs as this was manifeftly intended 
to be; whereas, from an arch placed merely at the bottom of a 

narrow » 
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narrow pipe of a well, at (c), of at leaft 26 feet in depth, there 
could be no danger at all. 

Tue other extraordinary approach to the Keep is now in great 
part deftroyed ; but I was fully informed of the nature of it, by 
Mr. Hooker, who formerly very carefully inveftigated it. 

Tus was, from a great round tower (whereof the foundations 
only now remain. underground) at the weft corner of the area of 
the caftle, at (c) Fig. XXIX. From this tower it came, as a 
covered-way, upon the top of the wall, about half of the inter- 
mediate diftance towards the Keep, as far as (f)}.; where was a 
fteep defcent, by ftairs, to a fquare fubterraneous vault, {till re= 
maining moft perfectly entire: and from thence was a fubter- 
raneous afcent (the arch of entrance to which alfo ftill remains);. 
and the whole then went up (fomewhat like that paffage which 
is called Mortimer’s Hole * at Nottingham), to: the fummit of 


* T have myfelf gone quite down, from the fummit of the mount, to the bot- 
tom of this paflage, at Nottingham; from whence it is well known there was: 
moreover a fubterraneous fally port; but whether there was any fuch here at Tun- 
bridge I cannot pretend to fay pofitively; I rather fufpect, however, that there 
was; becaufe, at fome diftance without the walls, at (0), have been difcovered re- 
mains of a ftair-cafe underground, to which it might poffibly lead. 

The account given, by Stow, of the manner of furprizing and feizing Morti- 
mer Earl of March, in the beginning of the Reign of Edward hil. by means of the 
fubterraneous paflage which I refer to at Nottingham, is curious enough to de- 
ferve being inferted on this occafion, as a further illuftration of the nature of thefe 
devices. 

“‘ Upon a certain night, the King lying without the cattle, both he and his 
“¢ friends were brought, by torch-light, through a fecret way underground, begin= 
“ ning far off from the faid caftle, till they came even to the Qiuteen’s-chamber 3: 
«which they by chance found’ open: they, therefore, being armed wich naked 
<¢ fwords in their hands, went forwards, leaving the King alfo armed without the 
«door of the chamber,. leaft that his mother fhould efpy him: They which en- 
“tered in, flew Hugh Turpinton, knight, who refifted them ; matter John Nevell 
& of Horne, by giving him his deadly wound. From thence they went toward 
<¢ the Queen-mother, whom they found with the Earl of March, ready to have 


« gone to bed.’® Stow’s Annals, fol..229, 
the 
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the mount; where it communicated only with the ftore-room, 
or lower apartment of the Keep, and with a {mall winding ftair- 
cafe, within the fubftance of the wall, about (k); which latter 
appeared, from what remained of the ruins fome few years ago, 
to have gone up dire&tly to the leads, at the top, and to have 
had no fort of communication with the ftate-rooms, or any 
other of the intermediate apartments within. 

As therefore the former covered-way was obvioufly defigned | 
for the ufe of the governor, orylord of the caftle, and his imme- 
diate attendants; fo, we may depend upon it, this latter was 
defigned for the ufe of the foldiers of the garrifon; and was 
their common mode of approach, from the tower, at (a), and 
from their other darracks, where they lodged, fo long as the 
area of the caftle was preferved from the hands of the enemy, 
and till they were more clofely befieged, and fhut up in the 
Keep itfelf Part of the fteps of this afcent were remaining in 
the year 1742. And from the ftrange mode of entrance here 
made ufe of, we may perceive that all communication from 
without might even {till more eafily be ftopt, this way, than 
the former. 

In the buttrefs at (x), is the appearance of a {quare pipe, 
forming a drain to the upper apartments, 

Ar (d), are difcovered the foundations of another round 
tower. 

AND at (g), are remains of a fmaller fquare tower, which 
feems to have had only two rooms one above another. 

Art (hb), was a fally port, well conftru€ted, and fecured, with 
a flight of fteps defcending towards the river: and between (m) 
and (n) have been difcovered foundations of a range of buildings; 
which | have good reafon to believe were mere additions, made 


after the time of Edward the Ift, and therefore {hall give no 
further account of, 


THE 
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Tue walls furrounding the area of the caftle are in general 
about ten feet thick. 

Av (11), is the river; but it did not run originally in the pre- 
fent channel, this latter being firft made for it only at the time 
the mount was raifed, which was in great part compofed, moft 
evidently, of ftrata of earth dug out from thence: as the 
courfe of the river was then turned *, in order to render it a 
better means of defence to the cattle. 

Tue great ditches furrounding the whole fortrefs, which 
were filled with water from the river, run very nearly in the 
directions reprefented in the plan. 

From the corner tower (d), was a {trong wall, built acrofs 
the mouth of the laft ditch, at (n), to keep the water to its pro- 
pet height: and over this wall it found a pafiage, that formed a 
continual fall: whilft the whole work was well protected, by its 
nearnefs to the adjacent tower. 

AT (q), was another large and ftrong wear; and from fome 
foundations, difcovered at (pp), it feems as if there was alfo a 
tower, or work, conftruted ¢here, in like manner, for its pro- 
tection, that it might be as well fecured as the former. 

Ar a little diftance from this wear, to the weft of the caftle, 
began a bank, that was carried two miles up the country, through 
hills and valleys, to enable thofe who had the care of the caftle 
to fill the mote, at leaft 14 feet above the level of the valley in 
its neighbourhood; which circumftance (by the by) joined with 
thofe others which I have already mentioned, convinces me {till 
more fully, that the ground, within the area of the caftle, 
could never be much lower than it is at prefent: fince, in the 
cafe here mentioned, when the water was fo raifed, on any 
approach of an enemy, it muft have flooded all the bafs-court, 
by means of the arch in the wall between the tower of entrance 
and the keep. 

* Of this Mr. Hooker informed me there are many unqueftionable and authentic 
proofs. 


7 ty To 
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To the north, in front of the caftle, were two othet ditches, 
at a confiderable diftance: the one dry, the other filled by 
means of the bank juft mentioned; this laft was very deep, and 
broad; and pafled through the town, only at a quarter of a 
mile from the gate of the caftle; where (from fome piles dug 
up 40 years ago), there is the ftrongeft reafon to believe there 
was a draw-bridge. 

Comer we now to the examination of the great tower of 
Entrance, which is one of the moft curious ftructures at this 
day remaining in Englands and appears manifeftly, from the 
{tyle of its ornaments, to have been erected, either in the time 
of King John, or at leaft in the very beginning of the reign of 
Henry II. 

Fic. XXXI. is a plan of the ground-floor, and of de great 
portal, through which is a paflage to the Ba/s-court of the 
cattle (or Ballium). I have before obferved, that the water of 
the ditches, furrounding the caftle, wafthed the foot of this 
tower: and at (xx), in the north front, is the part again {t 
which the draw- bridge was drawn up; compleatly clofing the 
entrance; the places in the walls, on each fide, worn Py the 
timbers, being {till very vifible. 

Ar (1), appear alfo, on each fide, in the wall, the places for 
© fixing the windlafs, to draw up the bridge: and over head, juft 
beneath an arch at a vaft height, are three machicolations for 
pouring down boiling lead, and hot fand, on any affailants ; 
an cafe the draw-bridge fhould at any time be torn down, and 
this firft entrance be forced. 

At (2), was an enormous portcullis ; defcending from another 
of tbe high arches, near the top of the tower. 

At (3), was a pair of {trong gates. 

AnD between the portcullis and thefe gates (that is, between 
{2) and (3), are three more machicolations, over head ; placed. 


under 
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under an arch fomewhat lower than the former. Befides which, 
there are two narrow loop-holes; one on the right-hand, and 
the other on the left; from whence any beficgers attempting 
the fecond gate (after having broken, or burnt the portcullis) 
might be wounded, even with fpears, as well as by crofs-bows. 

Between (3) and (4) is a larger area: the arch of which, 
over head, is perforated the whole way with rows of machbicola- 
tions, placed at equal diftances. 

AT (4) was another pair of great gates. 

AND at (5), was a fecond portcullis; but not afcending fo 
high in the tower as the former: over-head, however, at (6), 
were machicolations again, as at the firft entrance. 

In the middle of the whole paffage, on each fide, at (a a) are 
two fmall door-ways; four feet fix inches in width: they were 
each of them fecured, firft by a ftrong portcullis, and then {as 
appears obvioufly fon oc. narrownels and fmallnefs of the 
grooves into which they were made to fhut) by row doors ; 
and lead to the two apartments on cither fide the gate-way. 

Even the inner walls, wherein thefe door-ways are placed, 
are five feet five inches in thicknefs: from whence we may 
judge of the vaft ftrength of the reft of this building, in other 
parts: as it manifeftly appears the walls are much thicker in 
many places. 

THE rooms, on each fide, are of equal dimenfions, being 
about 28 feet in length, and 15 feet 9 inches in breadth.,. | 

Anp the paflage between, from what was the, foot.of toe 
draw-bridge, to the end next the area of the caftle, is about 
40 feet; which fhews clearly how great the thieknefs of the 

cutward walls muft be. 

THe gate-ways are about 1o feet wide. The room, on the 
left hand (A), had neither chimney, nor recefs, belonging to 
it; and feems to have ferved merely for lodging ftores. But 
that on the right (B), had a large fire-place at (£) and near 

You. V1. Oo adjoining 
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adjoining to it, in the wall, at (g), a recefs, approached from 
the ftair-cafe,. which ferved for a privy, having a very {mall 
window, at (h), belonging to it; in the conftruction of which, 
it is not a little remarkable, how compleatly it is fecured from 
the poffibility of any weapons that might be fhot in doing. 
mifchief, : 

In both the apartments are loop-holes, at (cc): and, at 
(b b), thofe already mentioned; all of which are placed fo high, 
that, although the foldiers, who defended the tower, might 
moft eafily annoy the affailants without, it was hardly pofflible 
for the latter to wound thofe within. | 

Ar (dd), are two other loops, which being towards the infide 
of the caftle, are made both wider, and in every refpe€ larger,. 
for the admiffion of air and light.. 

At (ee), are two circular ftair-cafes, well conftructed, and 
arched over head:; both of them going quite to the top of the: 
tower, but not defcending any lower than this floor. They 
have, however, as you.afcend, receffes, in the fide walls,. lead 
ing to the loop-holes, which are wonderfully well guarded. 

Thefe lower rooms: were each ak feet 6 inches in height. 

Fro. XX XII..is a plan of the vaults underneath ; having mani- 
feftly never had any way down to them, but by traps in the floors 
the rooms juft defcribed; and having neither light or air, but 
what was admitted by two very remarkable narrow floping flues, 
opening to the air onthe outfide, at the height of g or ro feet. 
above the ground, and fo {mall,. that the one,. marked (g), is 
only one foot by 10 inches; and the other, marked (h),. only. 
6 inches by ‘5. inches in width. 

TuHE walls, being thicker near the foundations, render. thefe- 
vaults rather {maller than the rooms above.. 

ArT (3); isa refervoir of water, that: has been made of late years,.. 
for a fort of cold. bath;, but, from. its being fo readily and con-- 

3: | ftantly. 
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{tantly fuppled, we may conceive how eafy it was 'to have had a 
well formerly in this {pot ; and may conclude that in all proba- 
bility there actually once was one, either here, or at leaft is fome 
part near adjoining. 

AT (kk), are manifeft remains of a {trong partition wall: and 
the floor, at (I), appears obvioufly to have been formerly funk 
much beneath the reft; which indicates this to have been the 
place of the dungeon. 

Fic. XXXII. isa plan of the great apartments on the firft 
floor above; being of juft the fame dimenfions as the rooms on 
the ground floor; only the height is no more than 11 feet 6 
inches. 

Ar (mmmm), are only narrow loops, there being indeed 
no windows at all, on the outfide of this tower, next the ditch. 

Bur at (nnn), are three fmall windows: one to each aparte 
ment, looking into the court of the caftle; and in the midit of the 
floor of the recefs leading to that in the middle, juft over the inner 
gate-way, is the perforation of ene of the machicolations. 

Ar (zz), is an open groove for drawing up the inner Port. 
cullis, through the floor; which was worked in this apart- 
ment: whilft the grooves of the outer and greater Portcullis ap- 
pear on the outfide of the wall, at (xx). And it may be remarked, 
that the whole boarding of the floor of this middle room (p), was 
obvioufly laid on loofe, with defign to be taken up, occafionally, 
in order to ufe the machicolations, formed in the great vaulted 
arch on the top ef which it was placed. 

Ar (00), in the rooms on each fide, are large fire-hearths 
and chimneys, 

AT (qq), are the doors leading to the two ftair-cafes ; the 
fteps whereof are ftill in excellent prefervation, and well wrought ; 
but are every one of them eleven inches in depth ; the caufe of 
which great depth feems to have been, that they were fo con- 
trived, as to afcend, by one turn only, from this floor to the 
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next; and fo as to have the firk itep, at (7s and the laft ftep 
of the turn at (8). 

From the ftaircafe, on the right teas at oe is a ‘paffage 
toa recefs, or fmall room, formed in the thicknefs of the wall, 
exactly-of the form and dimenfions: laid: down in the plan, from 
whence, at (uv), isa paflage to an arched door way, at (ty, 
which appears clearly to have been‘ ftrongly fecured, both by a 
Portcullis, and an Iron door, and led down to the covered 
way, on the top of the wall, that communicated with the keep. 

From the ftaircafe, on the left hand, at (q), is another {mall 
paflage, at (w), leading to a privy; of the fame. conftruction 
with that, on the oppofite fide, on the floor beneath: and at 
(yy) are the grooves for drawing up the {mall Portcullifles over 
the fide doors. 

Fig. XXXIV. Is a plan of the ftate room above; which ap- 
pears to have been very magnificent, and of great dimenfions;_ 
including the whole area of all the three rooms beneath. It 1 is. 
now indeed divided into three fuch apartments as thofe are, 
but the walls forming the divifions are mere modern ereétions, 
of very late years, raifed (as the propietor informed me) on 
the top of the original ones in the lower floor, with a view to fit 
up a fmallroomas alibrary ; whichdefign was afterwards laid afide. 

Ar (z) is a large fire hearth, and chimney: and at (tt) are 
two very fine large windows, highly ornamented, in the ftyle | 


that began to be introduced in the time king John, andinthe 


eatlieft part of the reign of Henry [I]; but they appear to 
have had no glafs, and to have been fenced only with Iron bars, 


and wooden fhutters ; as is known to have been the ufage in 
early times *, 7 


%* It muft be in the remembrance of every one, who has had an opportunity 
to perufe the very curious old houfhold book of the Northumberland family, that 
‘whenever the earl removed’ from Alnwick caftle, to London, not only the arras 


was taken down, in all the rooms, but the giz/s was alfo carefully taken: out of 
the windows, ) ‘ 
At 
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At (v,V,V,V,) are four narrow. loop holes: -but there is reafon 
to think that the arches, leading to them, were fhut up, as 
_ mere clofets, behind the arras, except on particular emergen- 
cies; .and that this noble room, when finifhed: and. adorned, 
was no ways disfigured by them, . It was no lefs than 17 feet 
in height. 

Tue beams of the floor (for greater ftrength), were placed . 
much nearer to each other than thofe of the floor beneath: in- 
deed they are hardly the width of a beam affunder; and feem 
to-have been intended, to fupport occafionally the weight of a. 
great concourfe of . people. 

Te great Portcullis, at the firft: entrance, was drawn up 
bere, behind the arras, at (x x); but feems to have been fo. con- 
ftructed, that when at its utmoft height, it only juft filled up, 
and made level, the cavity left for it inthe floor. The dotted 
part adjoining, fhews the.top of. the wall. underneath, upon | 
which the floor refted; for, on:account of the projection of the 
hanging arches, in the front of the tower, the flat wall, in the - 
middle, was. advanced. further. out here, than in the room be- 
low. The cieling of this room was ftill more remarkable than | 
the floor; being no lefs than 3 feet in thicknefs; defigned mani- - 
feftly to {upport not only the lead of the flat roof, but moreover 
the great weight of baliftas,..catapultas, and other engines of 
war, placed there occafionally.. 

In both the front and back walls appear the perforations of » 
the machicolations, going up, quite through, to the top of the 
tower ; where they were eafily come at, by means of a /er-off ~ 
in the parapet wall above; and could with more convenience and 
advantage:be made ufe of than if they had opened into the » 
apartments beneath. . 

At (yy), are the doors to the two ftaircafes: that on the 
right hand merely led dire@ly to the top of the building: but - 

2 from: : 
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from that on the left, at (0), is moreover a paflage, leading toa 
{mali room in the wall, of the fame proportions and dimenfions as 
here reprefented ; and from thence was a fecond narrow paflage, 
marked (p), leading to an arched door way, defended (like 
that on the oppofite fide, on the floor beneath) by a Portcullis 
and Iron door; and from this door way was an exceeding fteep 
flight of fteps leading down to a covered way, on the top of 
the adjoining wall, which communicated with the {mail {quare 
tower, marked (g) in the general plan. 

Anp further, at the end of this paflage room, was another arch, 
leading to a fmall recefs ferving for a privy, conftructed juft like 
the former. On which occafionI muft remark, that on the out- 
fide of the tower, far underneath, appears a large arched door way, 
(anfwering to one exactly fimilar at the oppofite end of the tower) 
the ufe of which, at firft fight, is not at all obvious: they were 
both originally confiderably above the level of the ground; and 
look in every refpe@, like fmall fide portals, as much as thofe 
others above, defended by the Portcullifles and Iron doors: and 
being placed on the outfide of the walls of the caftle, (where, 
except thefe two large open arches, there are only loops) they 
give the tower a ftrange appearance of injudicious weaknefs. 
But, odd as it may feem, they are found certainly, on exami- 
nation, to have been defigned partly for Deception, to miflead 
an enemy by a falfe outfide; and principally to preferve 
cleanlinefs; and for the fake, firft of concealing, and then 
of eafily removing the foil and filth, from the eafements 
above; and to prevent its disfiguring the outfide walls of 
the tower, in fuch a manner as was the cafe in many other 
caftles, where the outlets to the eafements were only loops. 
Within each of thefe doors is nothing more than a fmall {quare 
area, excavated out of the wall; the flues defcending down to 
which, from above, are fo well conftruéted, and fecured, that 
from this contrivance there could not happen even the leaft dimi- 
nution of the itrength of the caftle; whilft at the fame time, 

the 
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the external appearance to an enemy could only ferve to occa- 
fion a moft ridiculous kind of deception. 

Tue fituation both of the real door-way, and of the one for 
deception, on one of the fides of the tower, (namely that to- 
wards the weft) is reprefented Fig, XXXV" where (a) fhews the 


place of the former above the top of the wall,. with the fteps 
Yeading from thence down to the covered-way that goes to the 
Keep; and (b) fhews the place of the latter, which is one of 
the remarkable arches we have been {peaking of, on the outfide 
_ ef the wall next the ditch. And I muft add, on this occafion,. 
that it is by no means one of the leaft remarkable things be- 
Jonging to this fortrefs, where fo great a number of perfons wer 
to have their dwelling, what great care was taken throughout, 
to preferve health and cleanlinefs, 

Besipes thefe in the tower, there were more than one #e—- 
eefary, in the {mall tower at (¢) Fig. XXIX; another at the top 
ef the fteps afcending to the keep, at (b) Fig. XXX: and an: 
whole row of them, on the wall, from (h)°to (d); befides one 
or two others between (h) and (c); every one of which were: 
fo-contrived, as to caft all filth out of the area of the walls, and: 
to be eafily cleanfed by means of the river. 

I wave already mentioned, that there was a fet of in the’ 
wall, on the leads above, at the top of the tower we have been 
furveying, The wall there is not of half the thicknefs-that it is: 
in all the apartments beneath: and’ by that means a walk and: 
ftation for the foldiers was formed all round. On afcending thefe- 
leads, the two circular ftair-cafes ended: being covered in with: 
ftone arches at top: over which were formed platforms: of lead..- 
And over the top of the windows (tt) were two ftreight’ ftair-- 
cafes, leading from the firft leads, to thofe two: platforms.. 

In the parapet’ wall, all round, were many loop holes: and: 
from.fome appearance. of remains of the lower. parts. of windows,. 

NeXt! 
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next the court of the caftle, there is reafon to fufped,: that 
there were alfo fome {maller apartments conftructed here: but 
of that I] am not certain. 

Fig. XXXV. reprefents the north: front, ands entrance of this 
great tower; remarkable for the high’ arches, hanging in a 
moft magnificent manner, one within another, far above, over, 
the portal, and containing the firft machicolations, - god groove 
for the Portcullis, | Nara 

Wiruin the fecond fet of hanging arches, ent the letter 
(b), were. the fecond Sechicolations: And the. loops of de- 
fence, are on each fide, juft where the figure. of a man is 
placed. 

Tuere may be obferved alfo two loop holes high above, for 
defending the approach to the entrance. And I have already. 
mentioned, that there appear, in the walls of the towers, on 
each fide, the places wora by the ends of the timbers of the 
drawbridge refting againft them. 

Fig. XXXVI. reprefents the inner fouth front, next the bafs 
court of the caftle. The great windows of the ftate room.are 
richly ornamented; but the other fmaller windows, though of 
the fame form, are without the enrichments over head. In 
the gate way appear the over-hanging.arches, . one within ano- 
ther; but neither fo many in number, nor fo lofty, as thofe in 
the other front. At (1.1.) are the openings of the. fmall flues, 
in the wall, going down to the vaults beneath, 

THERE remain only one or two things more to be obferved, 
with regard to this extraordinary building; the great curiofity 
-of which, has induced me to be more prolix and tedious, in 
the defcription of it, than I-could have withed. 

Anp firft there feems to be fomewhat of a new improvement, 
in the device of feveral of the loop holes : 


for they are formed 
as reprefented Fig. XX XVII *. | 


.* See the Plate, p. 286. Sat 
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Tue lower part of the loop, on the outfide, at (b), defcend- 
ing, by means of a floping cavity cut in the wall, far beneath 
the original opening inwards at (c}; and by that means giving 
a far greater command of the area before the caftle, to the crofs 
bow men; whilft, at the fame time, it would miflead any one 
who fhould attempt to fhoot a weapon into it from without; and 
would direct that weapon in fuch a manner, as to prevent its 
doing any harm; fince it muft {trike either againft the plane (b c), 
or againft the top (de). 

Ir is remarkable too, that the ornamental arches, forming 
the entrances to the receffes that lead to thefe loops, dip below, 
the ref? of the wall fomewhat, in the manner reprefented, at 
(d); or even lower: fo that although, at firft fight, in confe- 
quence of the flope (e f), thefe loop holes appear more carelefily 
formed than thofe at Rocheiter, or Canterbury, yet they are in 
fact even more fully fecured. 

Tue conftruétion of the chimneys alfo is curious: for -not- 
withftanding they are unavoidably reprefented in the plan, as if 
formed by means of recefies in the walls in the ufual mode; 
yet, in reality, the wall at the bottom, behind each fire hearth, 
is level with the reft of the walls in the feveral rooms ; and only. 
is fo formed, as to rife up from thence /loping backwards continu- 
ally, within the thicknefs of the reft of the wall, till it reaches the 
loop of exit; in the manner reprefented F, ¥**¥" and. fo as jut 


to afford room for piles of wood to be fet up an end leaning 
againft it, under the flue: which mode of conftruGtion muft both 

have flung greater heat into the ‘rooms, and have occafioned a 
better draught up the chimneys, 

FURTHER it may alfo be obferved; that, to avoid. weaken- 
ing the walls too much, the fmall rooms, and recefles, formed 
in them, are no where alike on the two fides of the tower on 
the fame floor ; but are placed counter to each other; fo that if 
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the wall was at all weakened by the recefs on one floor, the 
defect was made good in the ftrengthening of the next *. 

It has been remarked to me alfo, by the prefent curious 
proprietor, that fingular care feems to have been taken even 
in forming the mount; for that, from the loofenefs of the 
earth near the centre, (to which he made an excavation), it 
may fairly be concluded, that in order to give the whole work 
greater compaétnefs, they began at the circumference, and con- 
tinually poured in earth, as they advanced higher up, till the 
whole was finifhed. An odd procefs indeed, as it fhould feem at 
firtt fight ; neverthelefs fuch an one, as would certainly beft pre- 
ferve the exaét form of the bafe, and alfo render the whole 
outward circumference of the mount more firm and compact; 
and thereby tend to prevent any fettlement; except juft in the 
centre ; where it could be of no great confequence. 

Bur notwithftanding all thefe various devices, and improve- 
ments; and the elegant conftruction of the whole of the 
great tower of entrance, beyond what appears in the towers 
of entratice at Tickhill and Lincoln; yet we may perceive, 
that the general mode of fortification, moft peculiarly belong 
ing to the Normans, and which was at their firft coming in- 
troduced by them, has been carefully preferved, with all its cha- 
racteriftic marks,, n every part of the general plan of this cu- 
rious fortrefs. 

We find the high mount; the round keep on the mount; 
and the connexion of this, by a covered way, with the tower 
of entrance +. ; 


* Some years ago the very quarry was difcovered, at only a few miles diftance, 
from whence the ftone was taken with which this tower was built. 

‘t I ould be forry to indulge myfelf in carrying conjectures, relating to high 
antiquity, too far; but, when I confider with what care and pains a magnifi- 
cént ftate room has been formed, in every one of thefe kind of towers of entrance, 

THERE 
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THERE are many caftles of this kind of conftrudtion in dif- 
ferent parts of this kingdom: among{t which we may now fafely 
venture to pronounce Trematon cafile, in Cornwall, to have 
been a Norman ftruéture, of the firft age, notwithftanding the 
doubts of the ingenious Dr. Borlafe to the contrary *; and that 
it was built by Robert earl of Moreton and Cornwall, half 
brother to the Conqueror. | 

Reftormel cattle, in Cornwall, feems alfo to have been ano- 
ther ftru€ture of the fame age}. But I agree with Dr. Bor- 
Jafe, in concluding Lancefton caftle+ (which he has fo accu- 
rately defcribed) to be of much higher antiquity : and muft 
place it, (both on account of the manner in which the ftaircafes 
are conf{tructed, and on account of the fmall dimenfions of the 
area of the inner tower,) amongft the very firft Saxon cafiles : 
and deem it to be eve of more early date than Connifborough 
itfelf. 

Nay perhaps I fhould not greatly err, 1f I were to venture 
ftill further, and to conclude it to have been a work of the an- 
cient Britons, erected in the firft ages, in confequence of that | 
great degree-of art, beyond the reft of the Britons, which the. 
Cornifh men might attain to, by means of their great intercourfe 
with fuch foreigners as came from afar to trade for tin. 

Wuence either the rude Pi&ts, or the Celtic Britons; or the 
primitive Saxons, or the Normans (all whofe buildings have 
fome diftant refemblance,) derived thofe firft ideas of military 
architeCture, which feem fo unlike the Roman, cannot be pre- 
cifely afcertained ; but it is very remarkable, what a great fimi- 
larity there is between this caftle at Lanceffon, and the defcrip- 
tion given by Herodotus of Ecbatana, the capital of Media, 


I cannot but refle& upon what we fo often read, with regard to the earlieft ages 
of the world, of King’s fitting in the gates of cities; and of judgement being admi- 
niftred in the gate. 
' & Borlafe’s Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 355. + p. 356. b p.358, 
eve p.2 . built 
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built in the firft ages of the world; and of that part particularly, 
which may be concluded to have been the keep of that ancient 
and magnificent fortrefs. 

Here at Lancefton we find (according to Dr, Borlafe’s ac- 
curate defcription*) three great and elevated circular walls, 
towering over, and behind each other: namely, that of the firft 
ward; that of the fecond ward; and that of the imnermoft 
ward, or central tower. Befides which, there is, on one 
part, the outward wall of the bafs court of the caftle; which 
would appear, in many directions, at a diftance, as a fourth 
wall beneath the reft. . 

Ir is almoft impoffible for any one acquainted with ancient 
hiftory to view thefe, and not to call to mind what Herodotus 
fays of Fcbatana+. He tells us, Dejoces compelled the Medes 
to come under one polity, and to build a city furrounded with 
fortifications; and that thofe ftrong and magnificent walls, 
which were known under the name of Ecbatana, were then 
built. They were, he fays, of a circular from, one within the 
other; and each gradually raifed juft fo much above the other 
as the battlements are high ; the fituation of the ground, which 
rofe by an eafy afcent, being favourable to the defign. The 
hing’s palace, and treafury, were built within the innermoft circle 
of the feven which compofe the city. The firft, and moft 
{pacious of thofe walls, was equal in circumference to the city 
of Athens; and white from the foot of the battlements. The 
fecond, black: the third of a purple colour; the fourth blue: 
and the fifth of a deep orange: all being coloured with different 
compofitions. And of the two innermoft walls, one was 
painted on the battlements, of a filver colour; and the other 
gilded with gold. Having thus provided for his own fecurity, 
be ordered the people to fix their habitations, without the walls 
of this city. ‘ 

* See the Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 358. and the accurate engraving annexed 
to Dr. Bortafe’s defcription, + Herodotus, Book Itt. : 
4 In 
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In this defeription, furely, we have very nearly a defcrip- 
tion of Lancefton caftle, and the adjacent town: almoft the 
only difference being, that the fcale, in one inftance, is rather 
Jareer than in the other *; and that the battlements of the walls 
of the one were painted with different colours, and thofe of the 
other left plain. 

Anp the comparifon may, without any forced inferences, be 
allowed to afford much room for many new fpeculations, on 
the progrefs of Celtic arts and cuftoms from Afia, and the parts 
of the world firft inhabited, through the northern parts of Eu- 
rope: but having no opportunity of coming at further mate- 
rials at prefent, for tracing this matter, I — leave ‘it, as a 
fubject of enquiry for others. | 

I cannot, however, forbear eres that the judi- 
cious Mr. Cordiner concludes moft of the duns, or round 
towers, in Scotland, to have been built by the Danes +; and 
informs us, from good authority, that the Picts were con- 
nected with the Norwegians, who (under the command of 
Harold) affifted them to endeavour the recovery of their loft 
poffeffions in Scotland ¢. Whence I think we may infer, that 

* When I read (in the gth chapter of the ad book of Kings) that on Jehu’s 
being anointed King over Ifrael, at Ramoth-gilead, the captains of the hoft, who 
were then fitting in council], as foon as they heard thereof, took every man his 
garment, and put it under him, on the top of the flairs; and blew with trumpets, 
proclaiming, Fehu is king; and when I confider the account given by Herodotus, 
of the ancient Ecbatana, which was at no great diftance from Syria, and in 
a country much connected with it; and refle&t alfo upon the appearance of 
the top of the flaircafes, both at Lancefton, and Connifborough ; when, I fay, 
I confider all thefe circumftances, I am very apt to conclude, that a: either 
of the two latter places is {till to be beheld, nearly the fame kind of fcenery, as 
to building, which was exhibited to the world, on the remarkable occafion of in- 
augurating Jehu at Ramoth-gilead: but I dare not’ to determine precifely on a 
matter of fuch very high antiquity ; and leave every one to form his own ‘con- 
clufions, from what has been here laid before him, as to the affinity of thefe 
kinds of buildings; and the derivation of their original plan from the eaft, 


+ Cordiner’s Antiquities of Scotland, p. 81. O Py Bog 
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all their buildings had one and the fame Celsc original, jointly 
with the Norman caftles, and with thefe ftru€tures of the ear- 
lieft times in Cornwall. And fure enough they differ not the one 
from the other hardly at all, except in fuch a manner as they 
might well do in confequence of the flow advancement of civili- 
zation amoneft the various people who built them *. 

HavinG now inveftigated three, fucceflive, different methods 
of conftructing thefe important Fortrefles: namely, the ancient 
Saxon; the improved magnificent buildings of Alfred, and his 
fucceflors; and the firft Norman piles: we may eafily Perens 
how the next alteration was introduced. 

THERE were but few caftles in England before the Mosca 
came, which os Dr. Borlafe obferves +) greatly facilitated their 


* Of thefe sete we have now many very c curious defcriptions. Particularly 3 
Dun Agglefag, (by Mr. Anderfon, in the Archaeologia, vol. V. p. 254. and by Mr. 
Cordiner in his Antiquities of Scotland, p. 118.) in which Dun appears juft fuch 
a fort of flaircafe as that as Connifborough. 

Of the Dun of Dornadilla, by Mr. Pope, in like manner in the Archaeologia, 
vol. V. p. 216. and alfo by Mr, Cordiner in his Antiquities of Scotland, p. 105. 

Of the Dun in Glen-elg by Mr. Permant, in his curious voyage to the Heb- 
brides, p. 338. 

Of the Dun, at Achir na Kyle, by Mr. Cordiner (in his Antiquities of Scot- 
Jand, p. 74) who adds (p. 75) that wherever good pafture is found near the lefs 
rugged forefts, there one meets with the remains of a circular tower. All of. 
which ftru€ures have been originally built on the fame plan, and appear to 
have been the refidence of the chief families of a hardy race, in a very early age. 

In the fame curious work (p. 80) we have alfo an account of the remarkable 
caltle at Oldwick, juft one remove, in point of the improvement in Architeéture, 
from thefe Duns: and perhaps one of the firft attempts after the introduction of 
the ufe of Iron tools. 

Mr. Cordiner moreover, defcribing Kildrumy caftle in Scotland, fays, all the 
vaults, in one of the towers, are left open in the middle ; through thefe pafled a 
mafly chain, fufpended at the top, reaching down to the ground, for the more 
commodioufly raifing water for the ufe of the upper apartments. Some old men, 
who remember when the chain was taken away, fay, that there was a deep well 
wnderneathy (Cordiner’s Antiquities of Scotland, p. 16.) 

+ Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 366. Dugdale’s Warwickshire, p. 426. 
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conqueft: and William was {fo fenfible of this circumftance, and 
faw the ufe of {uch fortrefles fo ftrongly, that he immediately pro- 
moted the building of new ones with all potfible ardour. Several 
therefore were foon conftructed, as we have feen, on the original 
Norman plan, by himfelf, and certain of his chieftans. But 
among{t other perfons whom he employed, and confulted, on 
the occafion, was that great, fagacious, and ingenious man, 
Gundulph, bifhop of Rochefter. This extraordinary genius 
began to reafon with more acutenefs upon the fubjeét than 
any architect had done before: and (being employed about the 
year 1078, to direct the building of the Tower of London *, 
and of fome other fortrefles), determined to unite together all 
the excellences of former ftructures, (both thofe of Alfred’s caf-- 
tles, and thofe of the great round towers of his own country- 
men): and to add many new inventtons ; for the fake of increaf- 
ing not only the fecurity, but alfo the magnificence, of thefe Piles. 

His mode of building was immediately fo greatly admired, 
and fo foon came into fafhion ; that although the prejudice, in: 
favor of the old plan, long continued amongft the Normans ;. 
and many caftles were ftill daily built according to it; yet 
many alfo, in the very fame age, and even in the very fame 
years, were erected on Gundulph’s. 

He determined to get rid of the aukward labour of raifing: 
high artificial mounts, by way of defending the entrance and 
approach to the keep; defpifed the inconvenience of the central 
well, for the purpofe of affording air, and light, in the round 
towers; and faw many defects even in the great caftles of Al- 
fred; efpecially in their want of inward defence to the loop 


* Stow’s Annals, p. 117. * See alfo Stow’s Survey of London, p. 78. where it is 
added, with the ufufal minute accuracy of that curious Antiquary, from unquef- 
tionable authority, that, during Gundulph’s refidence in London to fuperintend 
the work, he lodged with one Edmere a burgefs in the neighbourhood, 
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holes in the lower apartments, and in the Bibi ie defign of 
their great windows above. 

In fhort, to him appears clearly to be due, ithe honor of 
the invention of the noble high elevated portal, fo compleatly 
defended by drawbridges, gates, and Portcullifes (all placed in 
the moft judicious manner) in leu of the high mount; the 
invention of the mode of properly defending loop holes; 
the invention of wells, concealed in the walls, for the purpofe 
of drawing up timbers; the improvement of the manner in 
which galleries of communication were conftruéted in the 
walls; and other judicious devices, with regard to the fituation 
of ftaircafes; and an improved mode of conftruating even the » 
very Dungeons. 

Tue noble proportions, and difpofition of the ftate apart- 
ments, was alfo another excellence in Gundulph’s keeps ;- as 
well as the ftately mode of approach, and afcent to them *. 

His caftle at Rochefter, which I have fully defcribed in my 
former paper, is fo compleat a fpecimen of all that he ef- 
fected ; that the mode of defence introduced in this next ftage 
of the progrefs of military architecture, hardly needs to be any 
further enlarged upon. 

I sau only, therefore, beg leave juft'to give a fhort an- 
fwer to an objection or two, which I underftand has been made to 
my former paper, by fome perfons not thoroughly acquainted 
with the fubjeét. They have conceived, it feems, that the 


* Icannot help mentioning, as an inftance of the fingular ideas of defence and 
fecurity which this extraordinary man conceived, his treafury, built very near the 
church at Rochefter; which is an high, ftrong, infulated, fquare tower; as 
lofty as the top of the church; but having neither door nor window, nor any 
other means of entrance, than by an arched bridge, from the top of church to the 
top of the tower, eafily broken down on any emergency. This tower ftill re- 
mains, on the North fide of the church, 
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wells and galleries formed in the walls, and fo minutely de- 
{cribed by me in the account of the caftle of Rochefter, were 
made merely for the purpofe of drying the ftone-work; and that 
timbers might have been drawn up on the outfide. But every 
one, who examines them, mutt fee that thefe wells and galleries 
are much too large for fuch a purpofe merely as that of drying 
the building, and very ill adapted to it; becaufe they open in- 
wards, and not outwards. To which remark it may be added 
further, that if fuch had been their defign, they. would have been 
found as frequently in other caftles (where the walls are equally 
thick), as in thofe of Gundulph’s ; whereas they are not. And as 
to the drawing up timbers on the outfide, which the objectors to 
my former paper have fancied might have been {o eafily effected ; 
a little refleCtion will fhew it was impoffible to be done during a 
clofe fiege, when the bafs court, and all the environs of the 
tower, were in the hand of an enemy; as was actually the cafe 
in the very fiege of Rochefter, mentioned by Holinfhed, which 
I gave an account of in the conclufion of my former obferva- 
tions; and as was alfo the cafe in the fiege of the caftle of 
Malmfbury, of which Holinfhed fays, «« Duke Henry did win 
“in 1151, the maffer tower, or chief dungeon: for (as Simon of 
«Durham writeth) he had won by afflault the other parts and 
“* dims of the caftle before*.” : 
Stores, and large timbers, to conftruct and repair machines of 
war, could not be conveyed, at fuch a time, when moft wanted, 
from the vaults beneath, tothe topof the caftle, by any other means, 
than either by the old central wells, found in the more ancient ca{- 
tles, or by hee more artificial wells of Gundulph’s invention. 
Some idea of the unweildy bulk of fuch machines, may be 
conceived from what Camden fays of the vaft arrows fhot from 
old warlike engines, preferved and fhewn in his time, in the caftle 
at Dover +; and from what Bifhop Gibfon fays of the balls of 
* Holinfhed, vol. III. p. 60. + Gibfon’s Camden, p. 205. 
Vor. VI. 25G, {tone, 
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ftone, ftill found near Kenélworth caftle (16 inches in diameter) 

thrown in the barons wars*, which muft have weighed at leaft 

20olb, weight; and feem ‘to have refembled thofe feen by Maun- 

drell+, near the old fortifications of Acra in Paleftine, that were 
14 inches in diameter. 

AttTHoucn, however, there needs no further defeription of 
Gundulph’s curious and noble towers, than what my former 
paper contains ; yet a little attention deferves to be given to thofe 
which he (or perfons who followed his method) merely altered. 

I suaxt therefore here add a further, and more exact ac- 
count of Canterbury caftle; which I have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining moft minutely, fince the publication of my 
former obfervations ; and which I find to be ftill more curious, 
in many refpects, than I was at that time aware of. 

Tue great ancient Keep, at Canterbury, has the fame kind of 
Norman Saxon ornaments with that at Rochefter ; and both from 
that circumftance, and from the introduction of fo many of 
Gundulph’s modes of defence, appears clearly to have been 
finally compleated, either under his dire€tion, or at leaft in his 
manner, and in imitation of his works; yet it does alfo as clearly 
appear, from fome other circumftances, that the original folid 
mafs of the walls was conftructed before that time, and was of 
a {till more early date; and indeed there is good reafon to conclude, 
that this building was one of the great caftles of Alfred; altered, 
new cafed, and improved, in Gundulph’s‘manner, about the time 
of William the Conqueror, 


Ir is well known, that there is, from the aeanGe of our hif- 
torians and antiquaries, or from their want of information, the 
* Gibfon’s Camden, p. 513. 

» + Maundrell’s journey from Aleppo to Jerufalem, p. 54. This curious and 
faithful traveller fays, that in the caftle of Damafeus he alfo atually faw an old 
Roman Balifta, p. 126. And it is not a little remarkable, that we read of the in- 
vention of thefe kind of engines, fo early as in the ih of Uzaiah king of Judah. 
See 2,Chronicles, c. xxvi. ¥. 15, 
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greateft uncertainty about the e¢ra of the building of this caftle : 
and all that has hitherto, in any fhape, been agreed upon, with 
regard to it is, that a Caftle was dere in being, about the time 
of the Conqueft, either then newly raifed, or repaired. 

Campen declares *, that he has nothing memorable to fay 
of it; only that it was built by the Normans. But Somner +, 
with more caution and judgement, concludes, it to have been 
built defore the Conqueft; becaufe it appears, in Domefday 
Book, that the King had this very caftle in exchange, from the 
Archbifhop and Abbot of St. Auguftine’s, for twenty-one bur- 
genfes, 14 paid to the Abbot of St. Auguftine’s, and 7 to the 
Archbifhop: and yet he juftly infers, that it was not in being 
fo long before, as when the Danes took the city, in rorr; be- 
caufe of its not being mentioned either by Hoveden, or Spott, 
who minutely defcribe the fiege. It follows, therefore, that it 
muft have been of the fame age, originally, with the reft of 
what I call Alfred’s great caftles. 

Te fame conclufion may alfo be drawn, from the original 
entrance being in the fame part of the building, as the original 
entrance at Colchefter, which was built by Edward the Elder; 
and the alteration, which we fhall find was made by Gundulph, 
or at leaft in his ftyle, by the addition of a new and more 
magnificent portal, is no more than was afterwards done in the 
other great Savon caftles, which we are acquainted with: for 
I have fhewn, in my former paper, that an addition of a new 
and great portal, was made at Colchefter {, even in ftill later 
ages, and moft probably after the time of Edward I; and that 
a new portal, and magnificent ftair-cafe, almoft exactly in Gun- 
dulph’s ftyle, were added to Canute’s great caftle at Norwich §, - 
by Thomas de Brotherton, in the time of Edward II. 

* Gibfon’s Camden, p. 199. : 


+ Somner’s Antiquities of Canterbury, p. 19. 
t Archaeologia, Vol. IV. p. 406. 
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To avoid the perplexity and trouble, which would be occa- 
fioned by referring to my former paper, in order to explain the’ 
additional matters of curiofity difcovered in this building, on my 
more accurate furvey, I fhall now defcribe the whole, de novo. 

Fic. XXXVIII. is a plan of the ground-floor of the caftle, to © 
which there was no entrance from without, on the fame level. 

(ab) is the place of the original ancient Saxon fteps, on 
the outfide of the caftle, towards the N. E. by E. (bi) being 
what actually remains firm and folid of this foundation. 

Ar (f) are moft perfect remains of the fquare well, and 
trap, for letting down prifoners, and their provifions, into the 
dungeon underneath, at (D). 

AnD (gg) is a very fmall flue, for air thereto, pafling through 
the moft folid part of the foundation. 

THE partition wall, both of the dungeon, and vault above it, 
is now deftroyed; and therefore we cannot precifely afcertain 
where the door was, or in what manner exactly it was con- 
ftrudted; but I cannot omit mentioning, that when I firft fur- 
veyed the caftle, an old man, attending me, faid he remem- 
bered fome {teep {teps fomewhere in this very part, within the 
building ; only the place where they were is now buried and 
filled up. 

Avr (c), 1s the well for water; defeending the whole way, from 
the upper part of the building to the bottom, through the fub- 
ftance of the wall, 

AND at (e), a ftair-cafe, which went no higher than from 
the ground to the firft floor above: from whence, and from its 
nearnefs to the well, we may fairly conclude this apartment 
_(K) to have ferved as a fort of kitchen, although it is now fo 
blocked up with rubbifh, that we cannot afcertain where the 
places for fire-hearths were. 
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Tur other three rooms were only great vaults, ferving for 
ftore-rooms ; and communicated by are paffages, at (1), (2)y 


and (3). 

- Ar (a) isa ftair-cafe, going quite from the Battoth of the caftle 
to the top; being the only one that does fo; and placed, theres. 
fore, as far as poflible from any original entrance from without, 

Ar (4) and (5), are the modern breaches,. and forced ens 
trances: but there manifeftly never were any original entrances,. 
in thefe places, in ancient times. 

TuHE well, the defign of the ftair-cafe, and the defcent into 
the dungeon,. anfwering fo compleatly to the defign of thofe in 
Gundulph’s towers ; might reafonably induce one to look for 
Square wells inthe walls.of this caftle, for the drawing up the 
beams of military machines; thofe wells being (as far as ap- 
pears to me) the invention of bithop Gundulph; but fuch being: 
neither known at the time the wails of this building were 
firft erected, and folidly built from the ground; nor capable, in 
their nature, of being hollowed out, or formed therein afters 
wards; we find none of them here. And I cannot but add, that 
their not being found here,.is furely a very frrong proof, that fuch 
wells had a defigned, important ufe, wherever they are found; 
and were not mere flues, for drying of the walls, as injagiondts 
perfons have haftily conceived. 

Fic. XXXIX. is a plan of the principal floor, where many 
ftill more curious particulars are to be obferved. 

(ab) does here (as before) reprefent the ground plot of the 
et kinal Saxon flight of fteps; at the top of which, at (k1), 
was the firft, and moft ancient, grand entrance, in the fame 
part of the building as at Colchefter ; but it was not by a 
ftately open paffage, as was ufual in fubfequent portals, but 
by a narrow entry, formed in this inftance in a zigzag direction, 
with great caution, fo as to prevent the fudden admiffion of ‘a 

numerous 
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numerous armed force, notwithftanding the appearance of a large 

wide portal externally; and in fuch a manner, that one man 

might defend it againft an whole army, much more eafily than 

Horatius Cocles did the bridge Sublicius at Rome againft the 

army of Porfenna: for it is evident, that, in fuch a paflage as 

this, no foldier, endeavouring to force an entrance, ‘could ufe 

either a pike, bill, or halberd; or indeed any other weapon ex- : 
cept a fhort fword; whilft thofe who defended the entrance 

within, might ufe all, and apply many gies at once to ob- 

ftruct his progrefs. : 

Irs form is reprefented more at large, Ei. XL. The firft 
ftreight paflage, from the outward portal (1), being no more than 
5 feet 6 inches in length; the next turn, being 14 feet long, and 
much narrower, having only 2 feet and g inches im width; and 

the third turn, to (k), being 6 feet in length, and no more than 3 
feet wide; and the whole paflage being only about 8 feet in height. 

THIs entrance opens inward, through an arch, reprefented in 
front, at (a), Fig. XLI, which, in my former imperfect view 
of the infide of this caftle (when I could only examine it through 
crevices of doors fixed in the modern breaches) I did not fully 
perceive the nature of; being not aware of the curious device of 
the winding paflage within the wall. — 

Ar (b), is a great window, near oe paflage of entrance ; 
but placed fo high, .and having the opening fo fmall, that 
it could be attended with no inconvenience or danger. 

Fic. XLII. is a view of the infide of the winding paffage of 
entrance (Ik), and of the infide of the original great portal at 
(1), now bricked ups; and alfo of an arched door-way, at i). 
leading from the rooms within the caftle to a ftair-cafe in the 
corner; between which door and the winding paffage, there 
muft formerly have been a {trong wall, to fecure and inclofe 
the latter; but ¢4is having been broken down, a communication 
has fubfifted for many years of late, immediately between the 
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outward portal (before it was bricked up) and the flair-cafe in the 
cornet, which may-eafily now miflead an inattentive obferver. 

By referring to the plans (Fig. XX XIX. and XL.) the whole 
of what ‘is faid will be beft underftood. The fame figures (1k) 
fhew the paflage ; as (x) does the door leading to the ftair-cafe: 
and at (b) appears the ftair-cafe itfelf in the corner; and the dotted 
part fhews where the wall once was, that is now broken down. 

THE entrance, from the winding paflage jut deferibed, was 
into a {mall room or veftibule (v). Directly on coming into 
which appears, on the right hand, at (f), the top of the trap, 
and defcent, into the dungeon; the whole of which pipe. of 
defcent remains {till well formed in the wall. ; 

AND it is very remarkable, that the flight of ftairs, near to it 
{at xandb), does not go down to the dungeon, nor defeend any 
lower than this floor; but only leads up to the mae in the 
wall, and to the top of the caitle, 

As a further proof of this winding paffage of | eben jot 
defcribed, being the original and principal one; there appear 
gmoreover, at (m), the remains of a double arch; which muft, 
of old, have formed a noble and magnificent communication, 
between the veftibule and the great hall (H). 

A view of its remains is fhewn, Fig. XLII. 

From this Hall is an arched paflage, leading to what feems 
to me to have been a guard-chamber (G). A room, which 1 
the rather fuppofe to have been defigned for this ufe, becaufe 
there is here, at the corner (d), a fmall chamber (like that. at 
Rochefter) hollowed out of the wall, and divided off from the 
great room, as a little feparate place of abode, intended probably 
as a badge of dignity, for the fole ufe of the captain of ithe 
guard. There being alfo moft ready accefs to the well at (c), 
for the ufe and fupply of the garrifon, feems moreover to denote 
this room to have been their moft ufual place of rendezvous 

7 In 
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In this room alfo, at (c), was the head of the fairs, going. 
down into the vaults, and lower pon defcribed in the 
former plan. 

From this guard- -chamber was an arched paflage, into what 
appears to have -been one of the governor's ftate-rooms (S); 
which has more light and airynefs than any of the reft upon 
this floor; there being three great windows in it. And from 
hence, through the great hall, was a way to what. may very well 
be called a great winter room (w), there. being it in ae at (n), a 
large fire-hearth; and only two windows. 

Ar (a) is the.only ftair-cafe that goes quite from. Phe bottom 
to the top of this caftle. But.at (b), near the fide of the original 
entrance, is (as I have already mentioned) another ftair-cafe, 
‘that goes up merely to the galleries in the walls, and to the top 
of the caftle, without defcending any lower than this floor : 
and between (b) and (d) are the two galleries, one above the 
other, included within the thicknefs of the wall, and commu- 
‘nicating-with the well, and with the apartments both on this floor, 
and in that above: but fo contrived, as to receive no ob{truction 
from ithe windows: neither did they break in upon the fubfe- 
quent great portal, which was made at (EB), sue paced beneath 
them, and which fhall prefently be defcribed. 

AT (z) was a privy, hashes a hae’ leading to it from the 
corner of the room (S). 

THE great windows in all Be rooms are marked ey and 
their beautiful and magnificent conftruction, on the infide, is 
reprefented Fig. XLIV, as , hom form on the outfide is ae 
fented Fig. XLV. | he 

UNDERNEATH thete, ir In he ee tee louis were the 
joop-holes for crofs-bow-men; which evidently appear to have 
been altered, and improved, in Bifhop Gundulph’s beft manner, 
and long after the firft conftruction of this caftle. 
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THEIR appearance within is reprefented in the lower part of 
Fig. XLIV, which fhews the end of the room, beneath that 
where the window is. 

Ann Fig XLVI, is a feGtion of the form of their conftruc- : 
tion; they being, if poflible, ftill more guarc oS and care- 
fully contrived than thofe at Rochefter. 

THERE are no lefs than twelve fect, from the wo bebe of the 
fteps to the loop-hole; and twenty-fix from the ground to the 
bottom of the loop; which indicates that there were vaults, with- 

“out loops, under the apartments in which the latter are found. 

Bur, as I have already intimated, the improved conftruction 
of the loop was not the only addition made, in the beft Norman 
manner, in this caftle ; for there appears'to have been alfo added 
a {till more magnificent mode of entrance; in confequence of 
which the former narrow entry was laid afide, or at leaft rendered 
merely fubfervient to the new-one, and turned into a /ally port. 

Tus new and fubfequent great portal was, in all probability, 
defended, on the outfide, throughout the whole afcent to it, 
with feveral gates and portcullifes, like that at Rochefter: the 
external veftiges of them however are now deftroyed; and 
therefore we can only draw this conclufion, from its fimila- 
rity in other refpects. 

A new and additional grand portal, there certainly was at 
(E), and it led immediately into the great hali; where now is 
feen a large arch of ftone, having every appearance of being, 
moft clearly, an infertion made long after the firft finifhing of 
the original building ; and having beneath it, at (9 p), an ap- 
pearance of the remains of foundations of a flight of fteps. 

Anp this fituation of a fubfequent grand portal, on this fide, 
moit exactly agrees with the account given by Somner of the laft 
principal entrance, according to the beft information he could 
procure: whil{t it is an alteration of a fimilar kind with (though 
of a much earlier date than) that at Colchefter ; where the old 
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and more confined mode of entrance was alfo caft afide, and 
difufed, after better modes of defence, by means of portcullifes,. 
and double or triple gates,, were introduced by. the Normans. 

Somner fays *,.the entrance of the caftle /eemingly, was, by 
an afcent of fteps, porcht over, on. the weft fide. By which 
however he muft mean the fide fronting NW by N; where- 
there ftill are, at (E), remains of the great portal juft defcribed.» 
the arch of Sek is rudely filled up with flint work, juft in. 
the fame manner as the ftill more ancient and original portal at: 
(1), 1s now filled up. with brick work.. 

To-prove {till further that the principal entrance was on this. 
(commonly called the weft) fide, he moreover cites the recital: 
in an ancient deed, recorded in the Leiger Book of Eftbridge 
hofpital. And his mentioning this entrance as being porché over, 
plainly indicates that here were gates, with a portcullis, and the 
ufual mode, of defence; and a paflage leading through a porch, 
or little tower, at the top of the afcent. of a flight of fteps, as-~ 
at Rochefter and elfewhere. 

AnpD now, having mentioned the authority of this faithful 
antiquary, I muft beg leave juft to make a fhort obfervation or: 
two, concerning the dcarings of this caftle ; both to explain. 
Somner’s defcription, and aoe to reconcile the account; bere 
given, with that in. my former paper; and to fatisfy fome doubts 
that I know have arifen concerning this matter. Therein I 
named (ab), the caf fide ; in-confequence of which defignation, 
that which Somner calls the weft would be the north. Nevers 
thelefs, that I did right (as far as any regard to the cardinal 
points alone was proper) muft be evident to anyone acquainted 
with the compafs; for NE by-E, is nearer to the eaft, than to. 
the north: and NW by N, (the fide where the fecond grand 
portal is found,), is nearer to the north, than to the weft: and 
therefore (if the cardinal points alone are to be referred to 3) (ab) 


* Antiquities of Canterbury, p. 18. 
| fhould 
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fhould be called eaft, and (bd) north. It is no wonder, however, 
that Somner, following the ancient deed, calls (bd) weft, and 
of courfe (a b) to be north: for in thefe later days, of greater ac- 
curacy, a worthy friend of mine *, folicitous for the accuracy of 
any obfervations I might venture to lay before the Society, ap- 
prized me, with great diligence, of my fuppofed miftake ; and 
his information diftrefled me fo much, (knowing the caution I 
had ufed in making my obfervations by the affiftance of a good. 
compais,) that I dire&ly took a journey to Canterbury, at a moft 
inconvenient time, merely to repeat thofe obfervations; and 
then it was I difcovered, what had occafioned both his error, and 
that of Somner, and of the ancient deed ; which was an adjacent 
céurch, with which the bearings of the caftle were compared, and 
which was concluded to have ftood, (as moft are fuppofed to do), 
dire&tly eaft and weft, whereas it by no means does fo. 

I must conclude, therefore, as far as the cardinal points are 
concerned, my original defcription to be right, and Somner’s to 
be wrong: but yet, for the fake of conformity of defcription, I 
here adopt Somner’s bearings; whilft yet, for the fake of truth, I 
give the real ones. 

A very few more curious circumftances I have to mention, be- 
fore I quit the defcription of this extraordinary building. 

Anp, in the firft place, I muft obferve, from Somner’s ac- 
count, that in this caftle, as in many others, it appears there 
was regular ca/ile guard to be kept, by certaim perfons, in cer- 
tain ftations: for he fays +, {peaking of the gate we have juft 
been defcribing, “ This gate had its ufual porter or keeper. I 
« read { that one William Savage, keeper of the gate of the cafile 
<¢ in Canterbury, was queftioned (1. e. probably racked) for taking 
«¢ the daughter of Hamon Trendherft by force and arms, over 
«« againft the caftle of Canterbury, and carrying her into the 
«¢ faid caftle, aud there holding her eight days and upwards.” 


* The reverend Mr. Duncombe, of Canterbury. 
¢ Antiquities of Canterbury, p. 18. 
4 In the Crown Rolls, anno 15 Edw. II. 
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In the next place it may clearly be inferred, froma circumftance 
which Somner fays he derived alfo from information in the crown: 
rolls *, that although this caftle was certainly one of thofe ap- 
pointed to be prijons, fo early as the time of Edward the Second® 
(and probably long before); yet that the appointment related not: 
to the whole building, but merely to the general power of con-- 
fining perfons here ;. and that the prifon itfelf was only of: fuch. 
a nature as I have defcribed' in my former paper; and_ perfectly 
confiftent with the idea of the reft of the Keep being confidered, 
at the fame time, as a palace, and being the refidence of the con- 
ftable, or lord, to whom it was granted. In fhort that the prifon: 
was confined merely tothe {mall dungeon, and its appendages 3. 
whilft fome of the prifoners (like thofe we read of in more ancient: 
times) were fuffered to be more at large; reftrained only by being 
chained, either to one another, or to foldiers +; or by being at- 
tended, wherever they went, by fome foldier,.as a guard. 

Tue record, which Somner alludes to, fays,. «* Walter de We- 
© dering, and Martin. at Gate de Lamberhurft, prifoners.of our lord: 
«¢ the king, in the caftle at Canterbury, fat bound in a certain: 
** place called Barbican f, nigh the fame caftle, to beg their bread. 
<¢ Tt happetied,. that, ‘a Shrove Tuefday, in the reign of king. 
‘¢ Edward I. before fun fet, the fame Walter broke the padlock, 
‘or a link of the chain, with which he was bound; and drew 
‘* away with him the faid Martin, tothe church of St. Maries of 
‘© the caftle, where he remained, and abjured the kingdom of 
‘“« England; and Martin, of his own accord, returned to prifon.” 


* Antiquities of Canterbury, p. 19. 
+ One cannot but recolle€t, on this occafion; what is faid of the manner of Sts. 


Peter’s confinement at Teens 3; in the Ads, c. xii. v.6. and-of St..Paul’s at: 
Rone, ey xxvili,, void. 


{ The Barbican was generally fome fmall round tower, for the ftation of an 
advanced guard, placed juft before the outward gate of the cattle yard, or ballium.. 


Far 
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Far different was the nature of this prifon in fubfequent 
reigns, when the idea of the caftle being a palace was forgot-- 
ten; and when in the perfecuting days of queen Mary, five poor’ 
proteftants were (as Fox records), famifhed to death in this caf- 
tle, the common neceffaries of life being denied tothem.. Such a 
circumftance,. and the confideration of the cruelties exercifed in 
thefe kind of fortreffes, in times of war, (concerning which we 
read, that at Rochefter,.on its being taken by king John, all the 
demi-lances or yeoman, and all the arcubaliffers, or crofs-bow- 
men, who had bravely defended the caftle, were hanged*), may 
well-make us. join in:the fame fort of exclamation, with regard 
to thefe buildings, as Lambarde does with regard.to the reli- 
gious houfes at Canterbury +:. and make us fay, with him,, 
that as on the one fide, in refpect of the places themfelves, we 
cannot but pity and lament their general decay,.and the lofs of. 
fuch ancient remains: of curious art : fo on the other fide, con- 
fidering the many feas- of fin and iniquity to-which they were- 
fubfervient,. we cannot but-rejoice over their deftru&ion. 

Lasrriy, | muft juft add a word or two concerning the ancient’ 
Hebrew infcriptions, {aid to be verficles of the Pfalms, mentioned 
by Dr. Plott in a letter to bifhop Fell, and fuppofed to have been in-- 
feribed by Jews, who were in former times prifoners in this caftle. — 

Tuese infcriptions were partly on the wall of the ftaircafe, 
at (a), going from the bottom to the top of the cattle; and. 
partly on the walls of the guard chamber (G).where Mr, Fre- 
moult, the prefent proprietor, faw them in 173243 foon: 
after: which time they. were taken away: And they feem to 
give us a proof, that, at whatever time thefe poor Jews were 
prifoners, whether in. the time of Richard I.. or: Edward I.. 
that they had yet the permiffion of rambling. about the caftle- 


* Ffolinfhed, vol. IIT. fol. 188. 
+ Lambarde’s Perambulation, p. 296. 
t: As I have been informed by my worthy friend the-reverend Mr. Duncombe, 


of Canterbury. 
2: (hike: 
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(like the prifoners before mentioned in the time of Edward IL.) 
under certain reftrictions ; and amufed themfelves, in the com- 
pany of the guard, and other domeftics, in their own way. 

Oruer caitles, befides Rochefter and Canterbury, conftrudted 
in the fame ftyle, are to be met with in various parts of this 
kingdom, and well deferve the attention of the curious. The 
great tower at Newcaftle, built by Robert fon of William the 
Conqueror *, when he was fent by his father againft the 
‘Scots ;—the caftle at Richmond in Yorkfhire, built by Alan 
earl of Britanny and Richmond, nephew to the Conqueror +. 
And the great Keep at Dover, built by Henry IL. are ail imi- 
tations of Gundulph’s plan: the nobleft, and perhaps the com- 
pleateft, (confidering the mode of carrying on war at the time 
when it was adopted) of any that has ever been devifed. 

Havine thus defcribed the two different {pecies ef great caf- 
tles, introduced about the time of the Conqueft; the latter of 
which, being fo excellent in ats kind, was imitated, with various 
{mall alterations, in fucceeding reigns; the progrefs of this en- 
quiry leads us, in the next place, to confider an irregular, mixed 
(fpecies of building, which gradually took place foon after; be- 
came much confufed about the time of king Stephen (when fo’ 
many fortrefles were haftily conftruéted, without the fame fkill 
and attention), and continued in ufe till the reign of Edward I. 
a {pecies of building, which, although of a later conftruGion, 
was not by any means fo perfect in its kind, as that which we 
have juft been examining. 

Or this mixed fort of pilesIfhall, for the fake of explaining their 
nature as fully as poffible, give aparticular account of three: namely’ 
of one of the earlieft; and of one of the middle period; and of 
one of the latter of thefe kinds; which all differ from each other; 
but had every one of them a diftant refemblance of one or both of 
the modes of conftruction introduced by William the Conqueror. 


* Camden, p. 856. Holinthed, vol. III. fol. 12. + Camden, p. 762. 
PoNTEFRACT 
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PonTEFRACT Cattle *, that murderous den, where, firft, its 
owner Thomas ear] of Lancafter was put to death, by Edward HI. 
where afterwards Richard the Second was mott cruelly tor- 
mented with hunger, and cold, and then, in fome manner or 
other, aflaflinated; where the innocent. Anthony. earl.of Rivers, 
and Sir Richard Grey, were murdered; was built by Hildebere 
Lacy, a Norman, to whom William the Conqueror gave this 
town, and the grounds about it, after having difpofleft Alric a 
Saxon.. It. was therefore probably built in the /aézer part of his 
reign, when he had been-teized with many infurrections. 

It’s form befpeaks a Norman defign;. with imperfe@t, and 
rude alterations. The Keep (like the original Keep of the 
Normans). is fituated on a mount; but of far lefs height than 
thofe. 

LELAND fays ¢, ‘¢ the caftle of Pontfra&, of fome called Sxorre 
‘¢ cafile, containeth eight towers; of which the Dungeon, catt 
<‘ into fix Roundells, three bigge, and three {mall, is very fair, 
«and hath-a fatr fpring.’”” 

Tuis Dungeon, or Keep, which he calls fo fair, (from 
whence by the way we may conclude he did not mean a gaol, 
but a palace), is in part {till remaining ; having been too ftrong | 
to be deftroyed, by:the wafte of time, or malice of deftroyers, 
or by the felfifhnefs of thofe who coveted the materials; the 
three fall roundells of ornament, however, are loft, and gone... 

Fic. XLVII. is a plan of that corner of the area of the caftle, 
where the Keep or Dungeon, juft mentioned, -is fituated; and 
where was alfo the principal entrance. 

(aa) are. the firft-outward fteps; afcending from’ without. 
to the area of the cattle, 

(b b) a fecond very fteep flight of fteps, within the Bal/ium,, 
afcending up the artificial mount to the entrance of the Keép. - 


*.Camden, p. 716. + See his Itinenary, fol. 43. 
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(c c) is a narrow loop; well fecured; and made through a 
ewall no lefs than eighteen feet in thickant te 

On entering the Kid, on the right hand, at (a), are re- 
mains of a great ftaircafe, going up to the {tate apartments above, 
which are now all deftroyed. 

At (e), 1s a {mall {quare room’; probably ‘dcfigmetl: far the 
captain of the guard. It is in one of the three round towers 
mentioned by Leland: and-all the fubftance of that tower, 
beneath this room, is folid ftone work, -quite to the bottom of 
the mount; which itfelf has no other facing here, than the 
walls of thefe two fmall round towers. A circumftance which 
fhews the vaft ftrength of this building, and the improve- — 
ment made on the original Norman mount; and at the fame 
time exhibits a curious device for deception, es like 
that of the round tower at Rochefter. fee © 

Tue other fmall tower, being in like manner continued 
down to the ground, beneath the mount, contains a very. fin- 
gular, narrow, and moft irregularly winding, xigzag ftaircafles 
which goes down from the door at.-(f) to a {mall fally- -port at 
(x); and moreover leads to what appears to have been a well at 
(g) Qvhich I fuppofe was the fair pring mentioned by Leland); 
and befides this it terminates, in. ‘one part, in a very Banas 
fall dungeon, at (z). | Mis 

THERE do not appear to have been even loop-holes, or any | 
admiffion for light or air, unlefs from the door, into the great 
lower apartment of the Keep; only there was a {mall window 
in the captain of the guard’s room. 

THE diameter of the Keep however is about 63 or 64 feet. 
And between (f) and (h) is a very remarkable appearance ; for 
after you have afcended a ladder,. againft the infide of the 
wall, for a few feet, you then look down into a difmal fquare. 
cavity, at (h); about 14 or 1S feet ies or tats more; but — 
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only about 5 or 6 feet fquare; which cannot be conceived to 
have been applied to any other purpofe than that of a dungeon ; 
fince there is neither loop, nor door beneath; nor any outlet what- 
foever ; nor does there appear the leaft poffibility of there ever 
having been any: nor could it, from its fhape and dimenfions, 
have ferved for a ftair-cafe, or well, for drawing up timber and 
machines of war, or for any other purpofe whatever, than that 
of a place of fevere confinement. In fhort, it reminds one of the 
defcription, given by Sal/u/t, of the Tullianum, in the ancient Ca- 
pitol at Rome: and as it even now very well anfwers to that de- 
,fcription, muft have done fo ftill more, before the upper part of 
the building, with the arches, was deftroyed. 
The words of Salluft are, 

Eft in carcere locus, quod Tullianum appellatur, ubi paululum af- 
cenderis ad lavam, circiter duodecim pedes humi depreffus. Eum mu- 
niunt undique parietes, atque infuper camera lapideis fornicibus vinc- 
ta, fed incultu, tenebris, odore feda, atque terribilis ejus facies*. 

Burt this is not the only ftrange place, within the inclofure of 
this formidable caftle : for, fronting the foot of the ftairs, at a 
little diftance, at (i), is the fquare mouth of another well, of 
a moft extraordinary kind; having been either a very horrid 
dungeon, or the inward mouth of fome very fingular fubterra- 
neous fally-port. It is very deep; but quite dry ; the fides are 
neatly lined with dtone; and on that which is neareft to the foot 
of the ftairs, on locking down, appears at a great depth, a very high 
arch, leading to fome vault, or paflage,as reprefented Fig. XLVIIL. 
where it leads to, (or for what purpofe it actually ferved) may be 
well worth examining; but I had no opportunity of doing fo. 

Ar (k), is a very narrow, wretched Chamber; formed in 
the thicknefs of the wall; which has two very {mall narrow 
windows next the court. Here tradition fays Richard II. was 


* Salluftii Bellum Catilinarium, ed. Delph. p. 50. 
Vor. VI. Ss confined, 
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confined, and murdered. And, indeed, the.damp, and chillinefs of 
the place, agrees well enough with what is faid of his fufferings, by 
fome authors; who affirm that he was ftarved to death, pinched 
with want and cold. The fituation alfo of the little windows, might 
make it very eafy to annoy him with the {tench of carrion, which 
circumftance I remember to have fomewhere read was added to 
his other torments: but the fmallnefs of the room hardly agrees 
with what is related of the manner of his death, by a blow, 
with a battle-ax, from Sir Piers Exton; although his being fo 
murdered was a ftory generally received and believed *. 

Ir has been accurately enough obferved +, that the account of, 
his being ftarved to death, is more confiftent with what has been | 
related, upon moft unqueftionable authority, of his body having 
been expofed in public; for we do not find that any external 
marks of violence were perceived or vifible upon that o¢cafion. 

Ir was thewn openly (as Holinthed affures us }), with the 
face uncovered, that all might know the perfon, in all the 
towns and places between Pomfret and London, where thofe 
that had the conveyance of it did ftay, all night. 

MorEoVER it was expofed in Cheapfide, as Froiffart affures 
us; whofe account is fo curious that I cannot but infert it. 
«* How he died, and by what means, (fays Froiflart §) I could 
*¢ not tell, when I wrote this chronicle, But this king Ris 
«« chard dead, was laid in a litter, and fet in a chaire covered 
‘with daudkin, and four horfes all black in the chaire; and 
‘two men in black leading the chaire|| ; and four knights all 
‘in black following. ‘Then the chair departed from the tower 


“<< of 
* Stow, fol. 325. + Hume’s Hiftory, vol. II. p.274. 
} Holinfhed, vol, III. fol. 517. § Froiffart, Pt. 2. Ch. 249, 


| There ts a curious reprefentation of this chariot, in the fine illuminated Froi/- 
fert, in the Britifh Mufeum; from whence it appears, that the carriage was. 
drawn by the two horfes placed one before another, juft as the five horfes were 
afters 
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‘© of London, and was brought along, through London, fair 
‘¢ and foftly, till they came into Cheapfide, whereas the chief af- 
‘«‘ fembly of London was; and there the chaire refted the fpace 
“of two hours. Thither came in and out more than twenty 
‘¢ thoufand perfons, men and women, to fee him, whereas he lay, 
‘¢ his head on a black cufhion, and dvs vifage open; {ome hadon him 
‘¢ pity, and fome none, but faid he had long ago deferved death.” 
SurExy, had there been any fuch wound, as the fuppofed blow 
from Sir Piers Exton muft have occafioned, it could not but have 
been difcerned and taken notice of on fuch an expofure. We may 
therefore, I think, fairly conclude the whole relation concerning 
that blow to be fabulous; notwith{tanding its being adopted by fo 
many hiftorians, and by Shakefpear. And I muft add, that when, 
by accident, I had an opportunity fome years ago, (with my late 
friend Sir Jofeph Ayloffe, and fome other gentlemen), of examin-- 
ing the feull itfelf, in the fepulchre at Weftminfter Abby, there 
did not appear any fuch marks of a blow, or wound, upon it, 
as could at all warrant the commonly received hiftory of this 
wretched king’s unhappy end. A fmall cleft, that was vifible 
on one fide, appeared, on clofe infpection, to be merely the 
afterwards placed in the funeral car of Henry the Seventh, as defcribed by Hall 
(v. III. p. 800) and reprefented in a drawing in the Herald’s office. In the fame 
moft valuable and beautiful manufcript of Froiffart, is alfo a wonderful fine draw- 
ing of the feizing and apprehending of Thomas de Wodefloke firft duke of Glou- 
cefter, at Stratford; when Richard the Second, going fuddenly to the duke’s feat 
at Plefhy in Effex, had caufed the latter to accompany him on his way to London. 
The pourtrait of the king bears a remarkable refemblance to that which was for- 
merly put up in the choir of Weftminfter Abbey ; only with this additional circum- 
ftance, that a certain degree of unfeeling hauteur, manifefted by him on that 
occafion, is charaéterized in a moft wonderful manner, 
In the fame valuable manufcript alfo, is a curious reprefentation of the form of 
cannon, conftructed with rings and iron bars ; and of the manner in which they 
were originally mounted at fieges, on their firft introduétion into this country, in 


the time of Edward the third; a fketch of one of which I have added, in a {mall 
vignette, at the end of thefe obfervations. 
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opening of a future, from length of time, and decay : and 
was, befides, in fuch a part of the head, that it muft have been 
vifible, when the vifage was expofed, had it been the confe- 
quence of a wound given by a battle-ax ; it being at the top of 
what the Anatomitts call the os temporis*. 

Ar (1), are remains of a wall, twelve feet ten inches thick ; 
and the reft of the caftle was of proportionable ftrength. It’s 
ancient appearance, with it’s many towers, is curioufly repre- 
fented (though not in good perfpeétive, nor exa& proportion), 
in a plate publithed by the Society of Antiquaries : but as moft, 
if not every one of thefe towers, were undoubtedly fubfequent 
additions to that of the Keep, and are moreover now all de- 
ftroyed, I omit any further mention of them. 

Newark Caftle; the fecond I fhall mention ; Camden fays + 
(ufing the words of a more ancient hiftorian), “ was built by 
«« Alexander, that munificent bifhop of Lincoln, who being of 
“6 a very liberal and gentile temper, built this, and another cattle, 
“¢ at vaft expence: and becaufe buildings of this nature feemed 
* lefs agreeable to the character of a bifhop, to, extinguifh the 
‘envy of them, and to expiate, as it were for that offence, 
‘he built an equal number of monatteries: and filled them 
«« with religious focieties.” Yet king Stephen foon made both 
him, and his uncle the bifhop of Salifbury, fuffer greatly for 
this their liberality, and thew of fplendour. The account 
given by Holinfhed of this matter, is fo odd, and contains fuch | 
characteriftick marks of the times, that J truft I fhall obtain par- 
don for tranfcribing it. 


* A copper gilded crown, that had been placed on the head, remained fill in 
the fepulchre; fo allo did another fkull, that of his Queen ; but there were no 
marks on the latter, to authorize any fuch ftory as that of Sir Piers Exton, even 
fuppofing a miftake to have been made with regard’ to thefe two poor remains, 
as to the afcertaining which was which, 

¢ Gibfon’s Camden, p. 484, 
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‘ SrepHen (fays Holinthed*) began to repent himfelf, al- 
‘‘ though too late, for that he had granted licence to fo many 
** of his fubje&ts to build caftels within their own grounds, and 
‘¢ among{t others he vehemently fufpe@ed Roger bifhop of Sa- 
‘* lifbury (who had done very much for him), and Alexander 
‘¢ bifhop of Lincoln, nephew to the faid bifhop of Salifbury, or 
*¢ (as fome thought) more near to him in kindred. For the 
‘* {aid Roger had builded divers caftles: and the faid Alexander 
‘¢ likewife, following his uncle’s example, beftowed his money 
‘¢ that way very freely, having builded one caftell at Newarke, 
‘«* and another at Sleeford. The king therefore, having committed 
‘¢ both thefe bifhops to prifon, he threatened to keep them with- 
‘¢ out either meat or drink, if they would not caufe thefe caftles to 
‘* be delivered into his hands; whereby he obtained them: and 
‘* moreover found, in the bifhop of Salifburies coffers, forty 
** thoufand marks, which he took to his own ufe, by way of 
** confifcation. This ingratitude of the king fo wounded the 
‘¢ bifhop’s heart, that, taking thought for the lofs of his houfes 
‘sand money, he pined away, and died within a little while 
“© after. 

‘¢ Tis Roger bifhop of Salifbury, was in the days of Wil- 
«¢ liam Rufus a poor prieft, ferving once in a village, near the 
“ city of Caen in Normandy. Now it chanced, that the lord 
‘¢ Henry, the king’s brother, came« thither on a time, and 
“‘ called for a prieft to fay mafs before him ; whereupon this 
‘* Roger coming to the altar, was by and by ready, and quick 
‘6 at it; and therewithall had fo fpeedily made an end thereof, 
‘‘ that the men of war then attendant on the faid lord Henry 
‘< affirmed, that this prieft, above all other, was a chaplain 
«¢ meet to fay mafs before men of warr; becaufe he had made 
** an end when many thought he had but newly begun. Here- 
«upon the king’s brother commanded the prieft to follow him ; 


* Holinfhed, vol. Ill. fol. 50. 1 
*¢ infomuch, 
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«infomuch, that, when opportunity ferved, for his diligent 
“‘ fervice, and ready difpatch of matters, when Henry had at- 
‘¢ tained the crown, he was by him advanced to great promo- 
‘‘ tions: as firft to be chancellour of England; after bifhop 
“© of Salisbury; growing {till into fuch eftimation, that he 
‘‘ might do more with the king than any other of the council,” 

In this caftle of Newark king John ended his days: and it 
is no lefs noted for another remarkable event; the a“ it fuf- 
tained during the time of the civil wars. ; 

Let us now fee the nature of its original chinvinckud 3 ; and 
of /ome of the additions made to it: for here, as in many other 
fertrefles, the firft erected and moft important parts of the pile, 
were too {trong to be eafily demolifhed, by any common ef- 
forts; whilft moft of thofe of later date are utterly gone. 

Frc. XLIX. reprefents a plan of what remains; being part” 
only of the inclofure of a large area; which was an oblong 
fquare; fituated on an high bank, by the fide of the river 
Trent, which runs at the foot of thefe ruins. The entrance 
was on the fide that is now demolifhed. And at (abcdef), 
on the SE fide, ftands the original Keep, undoubtedly the an- 
cient place of refidence.of the lords of this caftle. 

Ir’s conftruction is very odd, and curious; and J fhall give 
three diftin&t plans, of the three feveral {tories ; in-order to ren- 
der the whole more intelligible. 

Fic. L.is the ground floor, where we find two rooms. 

THe danward one (A); is 153 feet by 19; but without either 
loop or window. 

AND the -outward one (B), is alfo without loop, or air hole, 
and 12 feet .g inches only, by 10 feet; which proves that the 
walls here muft be of much greater thicknefs than thofe of the 
inner room, the furface of, the walls of the tower, on the out- 
fide, being all level, and quite even ; as reprefented in the plan. 

THE partition wall (cd) is fix feet thick: the arch in the 
middle is about 9 or 10 feet in diameter; having been clofed 


up 
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up all but a fmall narrow door: and the outward wall (a b) is 
much thicker; where was another great arch, compleatly of the 
fame dimenfions, clofed as appears from the very firft, and ren- 
dered folid the whole thicknefs of the wall; which therefore 
could certainly anfwer no other end than that of mere deception. 

Awp what is ftill more extraordinary; there was in the ftrong 
wall, by the fide of this arch, at (1), juft fuch another arch 5 
in like manner clofed up; which could be defigned, only, upon 
the fame plan, for deception: one of the perfons who was em~ 
ployed to take it down, within a few years, aflured me, that fo 
far from there ever having been any entrance in that place, there 
was fuch a moft prodigious thicknefs of folid wall againft it, and fo 
‘f{trongly compacted, that they had the utmoft difficulty to remove 
the mafs ; the expence and labour of doing which was very great. 

WE have here, therefore, as well as at Dover and at Rochef- 
‘ter, the ftrongeft proof of the reality of mock arches having 
been conftru€ted for the purpofe of deception: fince fuch as thefe 
could not poffibly anfwer any end by way of fupport, or contri- 
bute in the leaft degree either to the firength or ornament of the 
building; but muft ever have appeared, externally, rather as weak 
parts. Nor was there any danger leatt a frequent change of gar- 
rifon fhould (as fome may be ready to fuppofe) betray the fecret 5 
for it is well known, to thofe verfed in the ancient part of the 
hiftory of our country, that there was no great change of gar- 
rifon in old times; the feudal tenants, or perfons employed 
and hired by them, or with their money, being generally the 
ftated defendants of the caftle, let the government of it have 
been committed to whom it might. 

At (g), in the middle of the outward room, was a well for 
water; {till open. 

Anp at (k), is moft a remarkable {mall recefs, with an arch 
on the right hand, next (d), leading down to what feems to 


have been a difmal clofe dungeon. 
. 4. At 
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AT (ef), was the arched entrance to thefe two vaults ; but 
it is remarkable that they had neither windows, nor loops, nor 
any kind of communication with the rooms above ;. fo that, if 
the mock arch, at (ab), had been at any time broken through, 
there would ftill have been no further admiffion. 

Ar (h), indeed, opening to the inner court, was a ftaircafe ; 
but it had no communication with thefe rooms, nor indeed 
‘with any rooms in the tower; it went merely ftreight up to the 
battlements, and top of the building. | | 

Fie. LI, ts the plan of the next apartment above; which was 
the firft principal one. ‘Srrksta. shod 

Awp here the entrance was by a covered way, from the 
adjoining wall, (nn), fimilar to that of an-old Norman caftle : 
the paflage being a winding one (mmm) by which: admiffion 
is gained into a {mall veftibule (v); wherein ftill are only ‘two 
narrow lights like loop-holes (rr); but from hence, by an 
arched door way, at (0), isa paflage to the guard room, (GS), 
which has two fine arched windows; at (p), and (q). 

AT (f)is the grand ftaireafe; beginning at this floor, and lead- 
ing to the ftate apartments above. And at (h) is the ftair-cafe 
before mentioned, from the open court of the caftle to the top 
of the tower; having no communication with any apartments 
on this floor, or any where within the caftle; and being moft 
manifeftly defigned (like one of thofe-that formerly was vifible 
at Tunbridge) merely for the ufe of the foldiers who defended 
the works. 

Fic. LU. is a plan of the ftate apartments. 

AT (s) 1s the top of the grand ftaircafe. 

Ar (tt) are two windows in the fecond vettibule above. 

Ar (v), is the door of the ftate apartment; in which was a 
fine. window, at(w), It has been much injured, and ruined ; 
but how magnificent it was, may be conceived, by the remains 


of 
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of thofe in the lower apartment ; one whereof, viz. that at (p 
is reprefented Fig. LUI. 

Arr (x) again is the outer ftaircafe; fill h laving no commu. 
nication with the infide; but going quite to the top of the 
tower. 

Ler us now return to the general plan Fig. XLIUX, and fee 
what were the other parts of the building ; and the additions. 

AT (2) 1s another {maller tower, with very thick walls, and 
loops: and probably there were originally.three others, at the 
other corners, correfponding with it. 

At (y) is a fort of half tower ; oppofite to the original great 
gate of entrance; and hanging over the river. 

At (X) are the remains of a great hall, marked by the dotted 
lines; built manifeftly in later times, as is evident from the 
manner in which the roof appears to have’been inferted into the 
walls of the caftle; both on the fide, and at the end: in which 
hall was a great bow-window hanging over the river, and of 
ftill later conftruction ; as it could not have been placed there 
till all the ancient modes of defence were confidered as obfolete. 

Unper this hall, is a moft curious arched vault ; fupported 
by a row of pillarsin the middle, and having loops, and em- 
brafures toward the river, in which were planted cannon, in 
the time of Charles the firft; and at the end of this vault, are 
remains of the entrance of a fubterraneous paflage, that is faid 
to have gone a great way under ground: there are alfo remains 
of a ftair-cafe from this vault, up to the hall, at (y). 

Excuiusive, however, of this hall, and vault; what remains 
of the building, appears to continue molt evidently, precifely 
as it was in the time of king Stephen; and exhibits a curious 
{pecimen of the odd mixture of old Norman ana IENAEE and of 
fome of Gundulph’s improvements. 

Tue laft caftle of the irregular kind which I. fhall defcribe, 
is that of Knarefborough, in Yorkfhire. | 

Vor. VI. ce ats, Chix 
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CAMDEN fays it was built by Serlo de Burgh, uncle to Euf- 
tace Vefcy. And in this caftle, it is well known, the four 
knights, who flew Thomas Becket, defended themfelves, and 
remained clofely fhut up, an whole year. 

Tue conftruétion of the arches, however, and the ftyle of 
the whole building, fhews that the prefent Keep could not be 
built earlier than about the time of Henry the Third. 

Tue enclofure of this caftle was of confiderable extent. It’s 
entrance was by means of a draw-bridge, from a low deep 
valley : over which, on the very brow of an high precipice, 
the two round towers, formerly defending the gate, ftill hang 
in a moft furprifing bold manner. 

Tue Keep is very curious, and extraordinary, in its whole 
ftructure and defign. 

Tue elevation of its outfide towards the South *, is repre- 
fented Fig. LIV. 

Tue wall, even in the weakeft part, is about tex fet thick. The 
width between the towers, at the corners is 48 feet 3 inches. And 
the little corner tower, at (z), is entirely folid: yet might eafily 
deceive an enemy, by an appearance of weaknefs. Efpecially as the 
other tower, at (y), has obvious marks, that would at firft fight 
lead any one to think both of them incautioufly conftructed ; 
having not only a loop, but alfoa window: even this appearance, 
however, is again deceitful; for this very turret (y), as well as the 
former, is all one compact mals of ftone, except only a narrow ex- 
cavation leading to the above mentioned window, and avery {mall 
part of an adjacent vault, leading to the loop; all which will be. 
Sm underftood by the fubjoined plan. 

r (a) isthe grand portal; highly enriched, and of a very 
ae form; having, in the upper part of the arch, the ap- 


* Tt is rather remarkable, and ought not to be paifed by quite unnoticed, how 
cautioufly and regularly the entrances of many of the ancient keeps were turned 
towards the fouth, 

pearance 
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pearance of the tracery of a window: acircumftance that may 
eafily miflead an unwary obferver. Yet, that it really was the 
great gate of entrance, and not a window, appears from its dimen- 
fions being fo much greater than thofe of any of the windows ; 
from its bottom being exactly level with the floor of the apart- 
ments adjoining ; and from the remains of the foundation of 
fteps, plainly leading up to it; which may clearly be feen, a 
(f), juft beneath. 

NEVERTHELESS I muft confefs, that even all thefe circum- 
ftances put together did not fo entirely fatisfy me, but that 
fome doubts remained in my mind, whether this great arch 
might not have been converted into a window, in latter ages; 
till I at Jength met with the door-way of the very ancient 
church at Ancafter, in Lincolnfhire; conftracted nearly in 
the fame manner, and probably about the fame age: and then, 
recollecting that there was alfo fomething of the fame appear- 
ance, in what is called the golden gate at ‘ferufalem, conftruded 
moft probably by the Croizes, I became convinced that this was 
certainly a mode, fometimes ufed, for the ornamenting of doors, 
and arched entrances as well as of windows. And endeavouring 
to inveftigate this matter ftill further, I foon found that the richly 
ornamented door-way of the chapter-houfe at.Southwell; and 
alfo that of the chapter-houfe at York ; and that of the ancient 
chapter houfe, in the cloyfters at Weftminfter ; and {till more 
particularly a curious old door-way, on the right hand, as you 
enter thofe cloyflers.from the dean’s yard; all conftructed about 
the fame age; might with great propriety be mentioned as in- _ 
{tances to illuftrate this fact; although it be true, that in all thefe 
latter, except the Jaft, there are not only the ornaments over 
head, but alfo a pillar, in the mid-way. 

Fic. LV. is an exact reprefentation of the ftone arched door- 
way, of the church at Ancafter; which, though of ruder work- 

eee manthip, 
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manfhip, is fill more odd, and more unlike a door-way, than 
éven the portal at Knarefborough. It ftands on the ground, and 
has a defcent of a ftep or two; and the points over head are of 
great thicknefs and ftrength, being evidently formed, of fach vaft: 
fubflance to prevent their being eafily broken.. 

Fic. LVI. is a reprefentation of the golden gate at Jerufalem,. 
taken from Sandys’s view of it; to the exadtnefs and fidelity of: 
whofe drawings, both.Maundrell, and fabfequent travellers have. 
borne the ftrongeft teftimony. 

Fic. i is a reprefentation of the door-way of the ancient: 
ehapter- “howl, i in the cloyfters of the church at Weftminfter. 


AND Fig. — is a drawing of the door-way,, on the right- 
hand, as ie enter the cloyfters,, which formerly led into the- 
ancient refectory. 

We may, therefore, now,. from all thefe inftances,. certainly’ 
conclude the great arch, juft defcribed, at Knarefborough, to. 
have been (what every other. circumftance clearly. indicates it 
to have been) the great portal, at the head of the ancient ftairs... 

Ar (b),. F.. LIV. is another fmaller arched entrance :- which: 
feems to have been. jot under the draw- bridge, like. that at 
Rochefter, and leads into the ground rooms, 

AnD at (d), is ftill alan arch, originally concealed, in all 
probability, beneath the fteps and platform of entrance, and. 
leading to the vaults below. 

Ar (c), 1s a little door-way, leading to.a fall vaulted room, 
where the records of the fore/ have. been kept for time imme- 
morial; and which has no fort of communication whatever, 
with the reft-of the infide of the caftle. A fingularity. peculiar 
to this building. 

AND at (€), is one of the great windows of the ftate apart-- 
ments. 


Fic, LVI. is the plan of the ground floor. 
AND: 
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Anp here, at (a), is the fame entrance which is marked (b *) 
in the elevation, leading to the vaulted rooms; the firft and 
longeft of which is fupported by two great pillars (xx); the 
one an hexagon, the other fquare. This was maniftly defigned 
to hold ftores ; and accordingly in a recefs, at (f), is a fqudare 
well, within the thicknefs of the wall, for the drawing up 
beams, and other parts of military. machines. 

Ar (b), is the ftair-cafe, communicating with the upper apart- 
ments. 

At (c), 1s a-fecond {maller arched vault, having no light or 
air, except what came through the doors, and through a fmall: 
inner window, at (d), lighted merely from the corner room 
at (e). 

For at (e), is is a fmallcell;. having a‘loop open to the out- 
fide of the caftle, at the corner, over the precipice above the 
river; and fo well fenced, by a tran{verfe wall, that no weapon, 
or fire-brand thrown in there,, could poflibly ever :come within 
the {tore-room.. 

ArT (g), is the remarkable little vault, for the keeping the re-- 
cords of the. fore; which has no communication pals the in- 
fide of the building. 

AnD at (h), is another httle vault, or dungeon, no lefs fin- 
gular, to which belongs the loop that appears:in the tower, at’ 
(y). This vault, like the record-room, neither has, . nor ever: 
had, any communication with the iifide of the | oe It now- 
ferves for a prifon. 

(111), is part of the great wall of the court of the caftle. 

Ar (ii), is a {teep precipice of rock... 

Anp at (kk), is the river Nid,. 

* There is indeed alfo another modern, forced entrance; but I avoid taking’ any; 


notice of it, to prevent confufion in the plan, 


] 
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Ir is very probable, that fomewhere in the lower vaults of the 
keep was a well for water; but to them I could not obtain accefs, 
they being ufed as wine-vaults, and carefully locked up; and it not 
being in my power, whilft I {taid in this place, to obtain the key. 

From fome arches remaining, on the infide of the walls of 
the Keep, it appears plainly, that the room, on the firft and 
principal floor, where the great arched portal is, had an exceed- 
ing fine arched roof of ftone-work ; and we may eafily conceive, 
that the ftate apartments above were not lefs magnificent. In 
thefe probably it was, that Richard II. was firft confined, and 
treated with marks of honor and refpe&t, before his removal to the 
wretched dungeon at Pontefract, where he ended his daysinmifery. . 

Sucu was the caftle of Knarefborough ; which Leland truly 
fays*, « {tandeth magnificently and ftrongly, on a rock, having 
«© a deep ditch hewn out of the rock, where it was not de- 
«¢ fended with the river Nid; and where, in his time, he num- 
‘¢ bered eleven or twelve towers, one being very fair :” which 
was doubtlefs that ] have been juft defcribing. 

Witu this then I fhall conclude the defcription of the zrre- 
gular kind of caftles, that were builded, in the interval between 
the Conqueft and the end of the Reign of Henry II. 

To thefe fucceeded the magnificent piles of Edward I. more 
convenient, more ftately, and containing not only many towers, 
but great halls, and fometimes even religious houfes. Their 
general plan is fo well underftood, that they need no particular 
defcription here: a minute account of them, therefore, would 
only fwell the bulk of this paper unneceffarily, which is perhaps 
already too long. No one can be ignorant of their grandeur, 
whilft the caftles of Conway, and Caernarvon, in Wales, remain. 

I HAve only therefore to obferve, that many of the more 
ancient caftles had fubfequent additions made to them, in imita- 


* Leland’s Itinerary, fol, 102. 
tion 
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tion of this noble ftyle; the remains of which may now miflead 
an incautious obferver: and that many fortrefles, which in 
their more enlarged and improved parts refemble the caftles of 
Edward I. and even of later ages, have yet c/d Keeps, of the 
firft and moft ancient times: of which there is a moft remark- 
able and exceeding curious inftance, at Arundel caftle in Suffex, 
belonging to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk; and another alfo 
of fomewhat the fame kind, at Corfe caftle, in the Ifle of Pur- 
beck, in Dorfetthre. 

AFTER the age of Edward I. (who both improved our laws, 
and introduced much elegance, and many degrees of civilization 
into our modes of life) we find another kind of caftles foon 
introduced, approaching nearer to the idea of modern palaces. 

Tue firft of thefe was that at Windfor, built by Edward III. 
who employed that ingenious and excellent Prelate William of 
Wykeham, as his architect*, and made him the overfeer of 


* Stow’s Annals, p. 264, The account given of this matter, by the Bifhop 
of London, is fo exceedingly curious, and contains fuch an illuftration of the man- 
ners of the times, that I cannot forbear to infert the heads of it. The 30th of 
Oétober, 1356, Wykeham was made furveyor of the King’s works, at the caftle, 
and in the park of Windfor. By this patent he had powers given him to prefs all 
forts of artificers, and to provide ftone, timber, and all other materials, alGeGate 
riages. He had one fhilling a day while he ftaid at Windfor, two /his/ings when he 
went elfewhere on his employment; and three fhillings a weck for his clerk. Ie 
was by the advice and perfuafion of Wykeham, that the King was induced to pull 
down great part of the caftle of Windfor, and-to rebuild it in the magnificent 
manner in which, upon the whole, it now appears. In 1359 Wykeham was ap- 
pointed chief warden of Windfor, and other caftles named in the appointment : 
and in 1260, workmen were impreffed out of feveral countics, by writs directed to 
the fheriffs, for carrying on the work at Windfor; who were to toke fecurity of 


-the faid workmen, that they fhould no: leave Windfor without licence from 


Wykeham. This great, ingenious, and I may add, mo't truly (confidering the dif- 
advantages of the times he lived in) this good man, was not made Bifhop of Win- 
chetter till 1366.——-Lowth’s Life of William of Wykeham, p. 19. 21. 24. 39. 


4 his 
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his works, ‘Here-was extant, therefore, in confequence of thefe 
works (even prior to the additions and improvements made by 


Queen Elizabeth), a truly magnificent palace; but yet ftrongly 


walled, embattled, and defended as a‘ftrong caftle; and having 
a round keep adjoining, built alfo by Edward IIL. 

Srow informs us*, “that Edward III. called together a 
‘‘ oveat many artificers, to the caftle of Windfor, in the year 
‘© 1344, and began to build an houfe, which was called the 
‘¢ Round Table; the floor whereof, fromthe centre, or middle 
‘* point, unto the compaffe, was an hundred feet, and the cir- 
<< cumference thereof fix hundred ;” (and in another place, fays,) 
*‘ that in the year 1358, he began the new building of the 
« caftle at Windfor, where he was born; but that the Keep, 
‘called the Round Table, was begun in the 18th year of his 
“reign.” We muft not, however, conclude from hence, that 
this round Keep was devifed either by Edward III. or Wyke- 
ham ; or that it was a fpecies of building in much ufe at that time: 
for, on the contrary, it feems merely to have been a repair; or 
to have been re-ereéted, on a larger fcale, in imitation of the ori- 
ginal Norman caftle, that was. built on the fame {pot long be- 
fore ; and moft probably in the early part of the reign of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror; fince it 1s certain}, that he, being de- 
lighted with the fituation, gave lands in Effex in exchange for 
this fpot ; and built there a place of refidence, which Henry I. 
made additions to, and fortified more ftrongly. And it is re- 
markable, that the Keep was rebuilt by Edward III. before 
Wykeham was employed, and before he had any opportunity 
of communicating his magnificent, and elegant ideas. 

Tn1s convenient and enlarged flyle of building, which began 
to be introduced by Edward the Firft, and was finally improved 


* Stow’s Annals, p. 239. + Gibfon’s Camden, p. 145. 
by 
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by Edward III, we may eafily imagine would foon be imitated 
by the nobles of the Realm, ona lefler fcale. Accordingly, 
amongft others, we find ¢wo very remarkable ftructures, one at 
Harewood, and the other at Spofford, in Vorkthire; the nature of 
which, without this confideration, is hardly to be underftood; but 
which do bothof them greatly illuftrate what is here faid. The odd 
mixture of convenience and magnificence, with cautious defigns 
for protection and defence, and with the inconveniences of the 
former confined plan of a clofe fortrefs, is very ftriking. 

AT Harewood was a caftle in very ancient times; Camden 
giving us an account of one fituated there, even prior to the 
reign of King John *. He by no means, however, fixes upon 
any date, as to the time of the erection of the building fubfif- 
ting in his days, and which now remains. 

SoME part indeed of the walls of the main body thereof, both 
from what he fays, and from certain particularities in its con- 
ftru@ion, may be deemed of confiderable antiquity; though 
now greatly altered: but the whole of the edifice, in its prefent 
form, may fairly be concluded to have been chiefly built about 
the time of Edward I. and to have been compleated in the 
reign of Edward III. if any regard is to be paid to the ftyle of 
architecture ; and if any inferences may be drawn from the very 
peculiar ornaments, in different parts of this caftle, 

Fic. LVIII. is a plan of the whole, as it now remains+. 

Ar (1) is the firft, and outward grand portal: not raifed up 
high like thofe of Gundulph; but ftanding here upon the ground, 
and leading into a fort of porch, formed by an high adjacent 
{mall tower. This portal is lofty enough for a man to enter 
on horfe-back ; and juft within the gate of it, is the groove for 
a vatt portcullis. 


* Camden, p. 714. . +See Pl. XLIT. p. 326. 
Vou. VI. Ua AT 
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AT (2), is the fecond great gate; and the fecond inner pore 
tal; of the fame dimenfions and conftrudtion, as the former. 

(3) is the principal ftair-cafe, which does not reach down to 
the ground, but only goes as low as the firft floor; and from 
thence to the great rooms above; but communicates alfo the 
whole way, with the four fmall rooms, that were in the little 
tower (4), one above another. ‘The places for the floors of 
thefe rooms are ftill very plainly to be difcerned in the walls; 
and in every one of them was a fire-place, and a window. 

Ar (5), is the lefler {tair-cafe; which both goes down to the 
ground, and even to the vaults beneath, and alfo up to the top 
of the caftle ; but though fo near to it, does not communicate 
at all with the tower of entrance in the lower part. | 

Between (2 and 3), within the fubftance of the wall, are 
galleries (like thofe in Gundulph’s towers) communicating with 
the apartments above, and the {ftair-cafe; and with the places 
above, for working the portcullis, over the tower of entrance. 

Ar (00), are loop-holes, defended in the ufual manner 3 and 
in the apartments above are large open windows. 

(6) is the prefent entrance ; ‘But if there ever was one in ie 
- place originally, it could only be a {mall fally port. 

(7) is another tower, fmaller than’ the former at (4); but 
having, in like manner, four different apartments, one above 
another; each of which had a fire-place, and good light; and 
communicated with the great rooms above and below, by nar- 
row paflages. 

Ar (8), 18 a very curious and large well, for drawing up 
timber and warlike machines. 

AND at (9), 1s another, of the fame conftruction. 

Boru of thefe have great arches at bottom, to make room for | 

turning the beams: but the arch at (8) is larger, and of more 


noble conftruction than that at (9). 
(73) 
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(13) is a large fire-hearth; the chimney of which is of a_ 
different form from that of thefe wells; as are alfo the 
chimneys in the walls above; where they may moft plainly be 
diftinguifhed, in almoft all the apartments. 

(10) is a large pointed arched door-way, forming a commu- 
nication between the great rooms (A and B). 

AND (11) is a narrow arched paflage, having a fteep flight of 
fteps, defcending in a ftreight line to the great vault, under the 
room (B). 

In this vault is the arch under the great well (9); and 
here, alfo, at (12), in a little recefs, was the well for water ; 
the pipe of which was cleared out, about feven years * ago, to 
the depth of eighteen feet; but it is now filled up again. 

Here alfo, at (16), was a fally-port. 

In the great room (A) is a recefs, at (14); where feem to be 
remains of fteps leading down to a dungeon. 

AND at (15) is an appearance, that greatly furprizes one in 
fuch a building; being (as far as the eye can judge) a moft re- 
markable Tomb, of great elegance and magnificence; yet fo con- 
ftructed, that it alfo- forms a recefs, that might ferve for the 
{tation of a crofs-bow man, at the back of which is a narrow loop. 

Ir is reprefented, Fig. LIX.; and whether it was, what I have 
ventured to call it, a tomb of fome governor, who defired to be 
here interred; or whether it was defigned as a fort of altar (the 
only purpofe it could ferve for, if it was not a tomb) it feems 
to indicate, that the great room (A) was divided originally into 
two apartments, by a partition wall; and that one of thefé 
apartments (b 2), at fome time or other, ferved for a chapel. 

Tue ftyle of this monument agrees with the remains of 
of tombs we fo frequently meet with in ancient cathedrals, of 
the age from the time of Edward I. to that of Richard Il, 


* T had this information from a man who was employed in clearing it out. 
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One or two circumftances more are very remarkable, with 
regard to this caftle. The fr, that in the apartment above, julk 
over the fecond great portal, at (2), is a very large magnificent-- 
door-way, looking like an ancient great entrance, of which I have 
given a reprefentation, (Fig. LX.), and which has three efcut- 
cheons of arms over it: two whereof do each contain a lion ram- 
pant, charged on the breaft with a fleur de lis, and the third con- 
tains an orle, But what is very extraordinary, this great arch only 
leads out into the {mall room in the upper part of the tower of 
entrance, where, neverthelefs, there could not poflibly be any com- 
munication with the grand entrance below; and it feems uncon- 
nected with any other parts, except with that little room and with 
the galleries in the wall: and yet, from the efcutcheons of arms 
both over it, and in that fmall room, it muft probably have been 
defigned for fome important ufe, at the time it was conftructed. 

Tue other remarkable circumftance is, that in the end walls 
of the great central room above, are manifeft marks of an high- 
ridged roof having been let in, over the ftate apartments, but 
tenon the high parapet wall, and fo as to leave room for a 
platform, externally, on each fide upon the leads above, fecured 
by the parapet, and fitted for the purpofe of placing engines of 
war, Or even cannon; which, after the time of Edward III. 
were often ufed, and not unfrequently placed on the tops of 
high buildings, in cafe of neceffity. 

Tus lJatter circumftance needs no explanation: and the 
former may be cleared up, and accounted for, by a little re- 
flexion on a moft curious Survey of thts caftle, made by Robert 
Glover Eig; Somerfet Herald, in the year 15843 and recorded 
by Sir William Dugdale, in his curious Manufcript of York- 
fhire Monuments, preferved in the Office of Arms. Both of 
thefe I have been favoured with a fight of: and they, toge- 
ther with fome other facts mentioned in the records of that Of- 

4. Ce ice, 
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fice, will enable us to underftand, how this great arch came to 
be made, and placed where it is; and will confirm all that has 
been ‘faid, relating both to the era of the building, and that of 
the material alterations made in the ftru€ture of this caftle. 

Sir William Dugdale, in that Survey, calls the little apart- 
ment over the porch, the ehape/: and defcribes, and delineates, 
the twelve fhields of arms, which appear, cut in ftone, in the 
freeze above, all round the room. Moft of them are well known 


to our heralds: and appear, on examination, to be thofe of 
1, Sutton. 


2. Aldburgh. 

3. Baliol. 

4. Baliol, with a label for difference. 

5. Aldburgh. 

6. Thweng. 

7. Bordefley, or Grauncefter. 

8. Aldburgh, impaling Sutton. 

g. Conftable. 

10. Rofs. 

t1. Vipont. 

1:2. : 1 

They are all reprefented and properly numbered, plate XLVI. 
He further defcribes, and delinedtes alfo, the three fhields of 

arms, which I have already defcribed; and which are in like 

manner, cut in ftone, over the great arch of entrance in quef- 

tion; and,are reprefented (Fig. LX.) That.in the midft, over 

the point of the arch, which contains the orle, is the arms of 

Baliol *; and the other two fhields, which contain each of 

them a Lion rampant, charged on the breaft with a fleur de lis,. 


oe * 


* Tt may deferve confideration, whether this coat of Baliol may not have beer 
fo often repeated, in the ornaments of this building, in confequence of fome for- 
mer remarkable attachment of the Aldburghs to the interefts of that iluftrious 
houfe :. but 1 know of no fats at prefent fufficient to, elucidate this matter. 


CE 
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are the arms of that branch of Aldburgh which poffeffed Hare- 
wood caftle; the fleur de lis having been given to them, to dif- 
tinguifh this from the Elder houfe. | 

Now it further appears, from the records of the Office, that 
this eftate of Harewood was in the poffeflion of William de 
Mefchines, lord of Harewood, in right of Ceciley de Rumelli 
his wife, about the time of the conqueft: from whom, by va- 
rious defcents, it came into the poffeffion of Robert de Infula, 
or De /’Jfle, in the time of Edward the Firft ;—(the fon of the 
famous Fulk de Brent, one of the favorites of king John.) It 
appears further, that this caftle, after that, came into the pof- 
feflion of the Aldburgh family, by a deed of gift to Sir William 
de Aldburgh, from Robert de Infula, or De /’Jf#e, called Lord 
Lifle of Rugemont, in the 38th year of Edward the Third; on 
Sir William de Aldburghs marriage with Eliza, one of the 
‘daughters and coheireffes of that Lord. And, after that, it 
came into the family of the Redmans, by the marriage of the 
daughter and heirefs of this very Sir William de Aldburgh with 
Sir Richard Redman, her fecond hufband, in the time of 
Henry, 1V.*; and in that family it continued, and was alfo 
inhabited by them as their principal manfion, till the time of 
queen Elizabeth. 

Ir is clear, therefore, that it was in the poffeffion of the Ald- 
burghs, during the life only of one lord; who obtained the pof- 
feflion of it, in the time of Edward IIL. and yet it appears, that 
amongft the arms in ftone, in what Sir William Dugdale calls 
the chapel (the little room above the porch), thofe of A/dburgh 
are repeated no lefs than three times over; and are feen alfo on 
the two moft diftinguithed fhields over the great arch of entrance 

* There is a very curious tomb of the Redmans, in the church at Harewood: 
In the {arne church alfo is a fine tomb of the famous Sir William Galcoigne, 
chief jaftice in the reigns of Henry the [Vth and Vth, fo greatly celebrated by 

hakefpear, for having dared tocommit the latter to prifon whilft Prince of Wales. 


Upon this tomb is a figure exceedingly well wrought in alabafter, and fuppofed 
to be a good likenefs: his family was nearly related, by intermarriage, to that of 
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to it; whilft at the fame time it is no lefs remarkable, that of 
all the other fhields of arms, not one belong to any families who 

were owners of this caftle, /ub/equent to the time of the Ald- 

burghs; a fact eafily-afcertained (even with regard to the fhield 

of arms whofe owner is unknown) by examining the. bearings, . 
and comparing them with the arms of thofe families who.are 

well known to have been in the poffeffion of that eftate, from 
the time we {peak of and downwards. This chapel and arch, 

therefore, could not well have been conftructed either. before or: 
after the time of the one only lord of the Aldburgh family whe. 
poffeffed it. 

Arms of the families fubfequent to his time there were, in other 
parts of the caftle, at the time Glover made his furvey; which he 
has carefully delineated ;.and which I have alfo reprefented in the 
lower part of plate the XLVI. for the fake of comparing them with 
the former: N° 13. was enamelled on metal, and put up inthe 
great chamber, and contains the arms of Ryt4er with quarterings: 
viz. 1. Ryther. 2. Totheby. 3. Fortibus Eatl of Albemarle. . 
4. Aldburgh. 5. Lord Lifle, or de Infula. 6. Fitzwilliam. 7. Bel- 
lerve. 8. Ryther, N° 14. was painted (probably on glafs) in the. 
fame chamber, and contains Redman quartering A/dburgh. N°1s. 
was it fhould feem painted on glafs in the chapel, containing Ryther: 
fingle. And N° 16. and 17. were in other parts of the caftle *, 
The former containing Redman quartering Aldburgé, and impaling 
Strickland of Sizergh in Weftmoreland ; and the latter containing 
Redman impaling Huddlefton of Millom caftle in Cumberland. But: 
it is very remarkable, that all thefe latter appear to have been 
mere paintings on wood, gla/s,. or metal, and to have had the. 
proper Jlazonings; whereas the ancient arms were in ftone, . 
placed round the freeze of the {mall apartment we are {peaking 
of, and had no blazonings at all. 


* The three half moons were the arms of the Rythers; and the three cushions . 


the arms of the Redmans. 
NoTHING 
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Noruine then furely can be clearer, than that this little 
room, called the chapel, and the great arch in queftion leading 
to it, were conftru€ted, and adorned by William de Aldburgh *, 
in the time of Edward the Third, when this new chapel was pro- 
bably firft formed in this place over the portal, in lieu of the old 
one, in the other part of the caftle, on the floor beneath, where 
the ancient tomb is placed; that original one, being in all like- 
lyhood thought, whilft placed in fuch a fituation, to interfere too 
much with the accommodations wanted for other purpofes.. In 
fhort it moft clearly appears, that this arch was defignedly made 
of fuch magnitude, and with fuch magnificence, merely on ac- 
count of its leading to an apartment, which, though fmall, was 
yet deftined for facred ufe. 

Anp whilft this conclufion accounts for the appearance of 
this arch, without having recourfe to the idea of its ever having 
been any original entrance to the caftle ; and ftrongly confirms 
all that I have faid, concerning the caftle being compleated, in 
imitation of the {tyleof building introduced by Edward the Third, 
there appears alfo, on the whole, from every other circumftance 
that can be collected, either from the remains of the building 
itfelf, or from the records preferved concerning the poffeffion of 
it, the fulleft reafon to be convinced, that this noble pile was 
firft built by Robert de L’Ifle, in the time of Edward I.; and 
then improved, and perfected, by Sir William de Aldburgh, in the 
time of Edward the Third. Whofe arms, I have further to obferve, 
are moreover, together with thofe of Baliol, on the outfide of the 
porch, having a motto placed under them, but fo high, as not to be 
legible without the affiftance ofa long ladder, which Ihad not. 

Perhaps the idea of there having been an ancient and original 
chapel, on the floor beneath, in the time of Edward the Firft, 
and a new one fubftituted in the room of it, over the porch, in 


* He had a fummons to parliament in the 44th year of Edward III. and in fe- 
veral juccceding years of that king, and of Richard Il. fee Dugdale’s Summons. 
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the time of Edward the Third, may to fome perfons appear too 
hazardous ; and therefore I am by no means eager to infilt 
‘ upon the truth of it; being led to form fuch a conclufion, 
only by the unqueftionable and extraordinary appearance of a 
tomb; which, after all, may have been placed there, by fpeciai 
diretion of fome proprietor, or lord of this caftle, who might 
defire to be interred in or near this fpot, in confequence of 
fome odd partiality and prejudice; without any regard either to 
the facrednefs, or want of fanctity of the place. 

Spofford Caftle, in Yorkfhire, is a {till more extraordinary 
ftructure than Harewood. It was one of the firft feats of the 
noble family of the Percies, Earls of Northumberland; and 
tradition fays, that Henry de Percie procured a licence, in the 
fecond year of Edward II. to fortify his caftle here. We may 
fairly expect, therefore, that thefe ruins, which have every 
mark of original antiquity, fhould bear ftrong traces of the 
improvements made about the time of Edward III, and in the 
next fucceeding reigns: and the rather, as this habitation has 
been, for fo many ages, entirely deferted by the noble family 
to which it belonged, and has been left juft in the ftate it was. ~ 

However, before I proceed to the defcription of this caftle, 
I cannot but make a fhort digreflion, for the fake of relating. 
what appears to me to be a curious circumftance, tending to the 
illuftration of the hiftory of this Country ; at the fame time 
that it fhews the original power, {plendour, and dignity of the 
Percie family, beyond that of almoft any other Norman Barons 
in thefe parts. 

In the very ancient church of Spofford, is a moft curious 
antique monument, having acumbent figure, placed crofs-legged, 
upon it, which has moft commonly paffed (as there is no in{crip- 
tion) for the tomb of a Knight Templar of the Percy family; 
becaufe on a large fhield, which covers the breaft of the figure, 

Vout. VI. X x are 
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are moft obvioufly the arms of the Percies, as reprefented 
Fig. LXI. only there is a fimall difference, of an efcallop thell, 
inferted in the centre of each of the fufils. ‘This tomb is repre- 
fented Big. LXII. But, notwith{tanding the local tradition 
concerning it, on inveftigating this matter in the Office of 
Arms, (here this very monument is recorded, and a drawing 
thereof preferved,) it appears, that the common account given of | 
it is a miftake ; and that the monument actually belongs to one 
of the Plumptons; which family was a very confiderable one, and 
on account of their being dependants upon, and holding lands of 
the Percies, as me/ne lords, bore the Percy arms, with the dif- 
ference abovementioned in token of their fubordination*. A cir- 


* On having occafion to mention thefe ancient coats of arms, and thefe pecu- 
liar circumftances relating to them, I cannot forbear obferving, that although a 
common opinion has prevailed, concerning the firft introdu€tion of armorial bear- 
ings, that it was an invention adopted during the firft crufade, to diftinguifh chief- 
tains and their followers in battle; yet there is much reafon to doubt the truth of 
this idea: for one can hardly conceive, why fuch diftin@tions fhould be thought 
of, or deemed more important in zhat war, rather than in the preceding wars. 
during the greatnefs of the Roman Empire; when full as many different nations 
were often embattled on one plain: and, befides, there are two remarkable paflages 
in Tacitus, which feem to me to imply, that fuch armorial bearings were in ufe 
amongft the Germans long before. They are thefe following, which I fubmit to 
the confideration of the judicious reader.— 


Scuta tantum le€tiffimis coloribus difinguunt—— _ 
Scutum reliquiffe, precipuum flagitium : nec aut facris adeffe, aut concilium inire, 
ignominiofo fas; multique fiperiees Bellorum, infamiam lagueo finierunt. 
Tacirus, De Moribus Germanonum, Sec. VI. 


T muft only beg leave to add, that as there are no more than feven colours, and 
fo very few different fhades formed by the compofition of them, the fhields of the 
numerous families of the ‘Germans, could not well be di/ffinguifhed by colours alone, 
without the addition of various Sorms and figures ; which addition conftitutes the 
very eflence of armorial bearings, in the ftriGteft fenfe of the words. Probably, 
therefore, our coats of arms, as well as our laws, and the foundation of our i 
tics, were brought from the forefts of the North, 

cumftance 
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cumftance that may be ftill further accounted for, by confi- - 
dering, that fuch lands muft, in the cafe of this family, have 
been holden by what Littleton calls Homage Aunceftrel: that 
is (to ufe his words), ‘‘ where a tenant holdeth his land 
“of his lord by homage; and the /ame tenant, and his an- 
“ ceftors, whofe heir he is, have conftantly holden the fame land 
«© of the fame lord, and of his anceftors invariably. It is called 
«“ Homage Aunceftrel, by reafon of the continuance there hath 
«¢ been by title of prefcription, in the tenancy, iw the blood of 
“< the tenant, and alfo in the feigniory in the blood of the lord:” 
(which indeed formed a kind of relationfhip, that may well 
enough account for the bearing of the fame arms). And it is re- 
markable, that the lord, in this cafe, was bound to acquit the tenant 
againft all other lords paramount, of every fervice: and if the 
tenant aliened to another in fee, the /ega/ relation/bip was diflolved 
thereby; infomuch that the alienee was no longer tenant by 
homage aunceftrel, but by homage like unto knights fervice *, 
Tue fhort hiftory of this family of the Plumptons is very re- 
markable. Eldred de Plumpton, appears from Domefday Book +, 
to 


* See Coke Littleton, fol. 100. b. 101 and 103, and 74, b. 


+- Doomfday Book, in Terra Wilti de Percy. ‘In maner. de Plon- 
«tone hb Gamelbar 11. car. tre ad gid et 1. car. pot. ibi ée’. N@ Eldred 
<¢ (de Plompton) ten. de Wilto. Ibi funt virr vill. et x bord. ct uz 
“car. et 11 ac. pti. T. R. E. val. x fol. modo fimilit.” 


It is worthy of obfervation, that the manor of Hafelwood in this neighbour- 
hood, which was alfo held of William de Percy, by the family of Vavafour, when 
Doomf{day-Book was made, has to this day continued regularly in the male line 
of that ancient houfe, except for a {hort time, in the reign of Henry III, when 
it was in pawn to Aaron a “few at York, for the fum of 3301; who made a con- 
- veyance of this fecurity to Queen Eleanor, in difcharge of a debt due to her (or 
affigned by the crown), from whom Fohn de Vavafour reed it again, on payment 
of the money, by a very curious deed of conveyance, remarkable for its brevity. 

ee ae Tam 
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to have been a dependant upon, and to have held lands or 
William de ‘Perey, at the time when that great furvey was 
taken, in the twenticeh year of the reign of William the Con- 
gueror: ‘and in his family thofe faiidse continued, in a regular 
uninterrupted courfe of defcent, in the male line, till within 
thefe forty years; when it at laft ended, on the deceafe of 
Robert Plumpton, Efq; from whom the eftate went to Anne 
his aunt, who fold it to the prefent pofleffor Mr. Lafcelles. 
Amupsv the various anceftors in the courfe of this long deé- 
fcent, one was particularly diftinguifhed above the reft, Nigell 
de Plumpton, to whom William Eftoteville, lord of Knarefbo- 
rough, in addition to the-land held‘of the Percies, granted the 
whole lordthip of Plumpton, in the time of Henry II. This 
Nigell died in the fourteenth year of King John; and from the 
-drefs of the cumbent figure, the form of the arms, the legs being 


crofled, and every other circumftance in the appearance of this _ 


ancient tomb, it may fairly be concluded to have been his fepul- 
chre. 


Besipes this tomb, there is one other fragment ‘of antiquity © 


alfo on the walls of this old church, relating to the Percies, that 
deferves, on account of its conneCtion with the caftle we are 
mentioning, to be taken notice of. On the outfide of the South 
wall is a very fingular large fquare fhield, like that of a knight 
banneret, with a {mall fhield over it; both of them carved in baffo 
relievo in ftone; and the former containing ¢Aofe arms of the 
Percies, difplayed in a moft remarkable manner, which they 
bore before their own proper coat, in confequence of intermar- 
riages with the houfes of Brabant and Lucy. 

Iam indebted for this anecdote to my curious, learned, and refpectable friend’ 
John Charles Brooke, Efg; Somerfet herald, to whom I defire here to make my 
acknowledgements, for his kind affiftance in enabling me to fearch the records of 


the Office of Arms; and for the great information he has given me, with regard 
to the matters contained therein. 
THE 
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Tue hiftory of thefe fingular bearings is as follows: with re- 
gard to the firft, he lon rampant; Agnes de Percy, who inhe- 
rited the eftate of the family in the reign of Henry IT. was mar- 
ried to Jofceline, a younger fon of Godfrey the firft Duke of 
Brabant; but, being an exceeding great heirefs, would not con- 
fent to take him for her hufband, unlefs he would either aflume 
her-name, or arms; upon which, by the advice of Queen Adeliza 
his fitter, widow of King Henry I. he took her name of Percy, . 
but retained his paternal arms, or, @ lion rampant, azure: and 
the old bards of the Percy famuy compofed thefe lines on the - 
occafion. 


Lord Percy’s heir I was, whofe noble name 

By me furvives unto his lafting fame ; 

Brabant’s Duke’s fon me wedd, and for my fake - 
Retained his arms, and Percy’s name did take. 


Awnp, with regard to the fecond bearing, the three fifbes ; : 
Henry (who was created jir/f Earl of Northumberland, at the - 
coronation of Richard the IId) married, for. his. fecond wife, 
Mauld, daughter of Thomas Lord Lucy of Cockermouth (fifter 
and heirefs of Anthony her brother); by whom he had no - 
iffue; but, notwithftanding, fhe on her deceafe gave all her 
lands to her husband, on condition that he and his heirs fhould - 
for ever after quarter and bear her arms the three /ucies bauriant 
argent, next to his own, and before the Percie. arms. 

Boru thefe coats, with the original.ove of the Percies, azure, . 
five fufils in fefs, Or, are given properly quartered in the arms 
of the firft Earl, by Brook, in his curious catalogue ; and their 
being here, .on this fhield at Spofford, without it, feems to in- 
dicate, that as this ancient bafs-relief was certainly put up after ~ 
the latter event had taken place; fo that it was put up very foon 
after, and as a fort of commemoration of fo remarkable a cireum- 
ftance attending the fortunes of that noble family; and this - 

 feems:- 
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feems the rather probable, becaufe fhortly after this time the 
Spofford eftate ceafed to be the place of their refidence, 

Boru the great fhield and the fmall one, are reprefented 
Fig. LXill.; and it is remarkable, that the quarterings are 
made without any divifions by lines. 

Havine explained this little circumftance relating to the 
hiftory of this illuftrious family, which helps to fhew during 
what period they were refident on this fpot; let us now proceed 
to the defcription of this curious pile ; Spofford Caftle; which the 
Percies were lords of, and in which they dwelt, even before 
Alnwick or Warkworth came into their pofleffion; though it 
was finally embattled, compleated in its prefent ftyle, and de- 
clared to be a caftle, only about the time they obtained thofe 
other great inheritances. 

Ir was clearly one of the ftructures built about the time of 
Edward the Third, in imitation of the ftyle of archite€ture then 
introduced: when the idea of the clofe, compact, well fecured 
Keep was nearly Jaid afide; when that, even of the cafile, be- 
gan to be confidered as of importance in mame, rather than in 
reality; and when the idea of the convenient hofpitable palace 
was adopted, and brought into ufe. And the appearance of the 
remains of the edifice proclaims all thefe circumiftances, as effec- 
tually as the hiftory of the ra in which it was ereéted. 

Fic. LXIV. is a plan of Spofford caftle, in its prefent ftate. 

(2), is the principal entrance; narrow, and fmall, and on 
the level of the ground, which is here a compleat bank of rock, 
ending in a low precipice within the caftle, and affording oppor- 
tunity for lower apartments at (A), and alfo under all the rooms, 

(b}, is an arched door-way; dire&tly oppofite to the principal 
entrance, and leading tothe room over the dungeon : the door of 
the dungeon itfelf being in the vault immediately under this arch. 

(c), is a large arched recefs, on the right-band, in the fame 
room; having, in the floor of it, a fort of well, or tsap, ftill left 

4 open, 
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open, and remaining entire, which was manifeftly made for the 
purpofe of letting prifoners down into the dungeon, without open- 
ing the door. ‘The intended ufe of it cannot be miftaken: for this 
flrange well, and excavation in the wall, could never have been 
defigned either for a fire-place, or for drawing up beams; be- 
caufe there is a folid arch iu the wall over head_ at the top, and 
not the leait perforation for letting out f{moke; and becaufe 
there is no room for turning of beams, to be drawn up, at the 
bottom. It is very remarkable alfo, that this trap, which is of 
large dimenfiéns, was not only inclofed on the three fides with 
the wall, but alfo by large flabs of ftone, on the fide next the 
dungeon, leaving only juft room enough at bottom for the pri- 
foners to creep into their difmal prifon. 

In this wretched vault was alfoa flue, at (k), for the con- 
veyance of air, as at Canterbury. 

THERE was, befides the dungeon and room over it, a third 
room above, in this tower; the dimenfions of which, as of the 
others, are as fet down in the plan. | 

(d) is an entrance now forced through the wall; but there 
manifeftly never was any here originally. 

AT (e), adjoining to a large room (C), is the principal ftair= 
cafe. 

ANp at (i), a magnificent large window; the only one on 
the ground floor; yet fuch an one, that the caftle never could 
be a place of ftrong defence, at any period, whil{t it exited. 

Ar (f), is a great fire-hearth; the chimney of which ts, in 
the ufual manner, concealed in the wall; and near adjoining is. 
a loop at (0). 

ConsiDERING, therefore, the near adjoining fituation of the: 
dungeon, at one end; and the fine window, be!peaking ftatelinefs,. 
at the other ; and the great length of this room, in proportion. 


to the breadth; it is probable there was a partition wall at (1). 
From 
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From this apartment is an arched paflage, to the room at 
(B); whofe dimenfions are given in the plan. 

Anp here, at (m), is a {quare recefs in the wall, like a very 
large cup-board, which, I confefs, I do not know how to ae- 
count for, and therefore ] leave it as a matter of inveftigation 
for others. The proportions of this room, and its want of air 
and light, feem to indicate that it was only a vault for ftores. 

So alfo was the lower part of the great room (A), between’ 
the ridge of rock and (np); it having only loop-holes. Yet 
here was, at (g), as far as I was able to conclude, a well for 
water: and near to it a fort of gallery in the wall. Iam per- 
fuaded, however, there muft originally have been another well 
fomewhere, in one of the apartments .(B or C). 

ABOVE was a moft magnificent hall; the walls of which are 
till entire. It was 75 feet 10 inches in length, and 36 feet 
g inches in breadth; and has great arched windows, like thofe 
in cathedral churches, of a magnitude and form that was not 
introduced at all in the walls of caftles till after the time of 
Edward the Firft; nor allowed to be placed in any fuch manner 
as here, till the cautious modes of defence were laid afide, 
and beginning to become obfolete.. There are alfo two great 
doors, at (hh): it could, therefore, certainly, never have been 
- confidered as any defenfible part of the building. And it is 
remarkable, that it is fo contrived, as to be quite detached from 
all the other apartments; having no communication therewith, 
except merely by a {mall arched door-way at (q); fo that.this 
defencelefs part might, in cafe of neceflity, be quite fhut out, 
and cut off from the reft. 

Wuar the other apartments in this building, in the ftories 
above were, cannot now be accurately afcertained. 

Fic. LXV. reprefents the remains of the Eaft front, as it 
now appears; where (a) is the door of entrance: (hh) fhew the 
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two great doors of the great hall; and (w) a low arched door- 
way, in a projeéting part of the building, not reprefented in the 


plan, which led, through an exceeding thick wall, down to the 


vaults beneath ; and under Fig. = are {ketches of two of the 


other windows, on the Weft fide of the Hall, on a larger {cale, for 
the fake of fhewing more nearly the form of their conftruétion. 


Sucu was the ftrange mixed ftyle of archite@ture, with which 
ended the ancient mode of Refidence in caftles, properly fo 
called. 


Ir would far exceed the limits of this paper, to defcribe par- 
ticularly the {till more extenfive and noble piles of this age. As 
Kenelworth Ca/ile, the greater part of which was built by John of 
Gaunt, excepting the old edifice called Czfar’s Tower (probably 
erected in the timeof Henry the Firft) and part of the walls; War- 
wick Ca/file, built by Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, in. 
the time of Richard the Second; and A/nwick Cafile, in Northum- 
berland, the moft fuperb of all, built chiefly by Henry de Percie, — 
and his immediate fucceflor, in the reigns of Edward the Second 
and Third; but having, as at Kenelworth, a few ancient buildings, 
not only of the time of the Conqueft but of Saxon times. And 
if it did not exceed the limits I have propofed; yet it would be 
to little purpofe, to infert fuch defcriptions: for although thefe 
noble {tru€tures are more magnificent, and nearer approaching 
to arefemblance of Windfor itfelf; yet they have fewer charac- 
teriftick and ftriking marks of the zutrodu€tion of the Edwardian 
{tylein building, than thefe {maller ftruGures of inferior dignity : 
and the old remains of ancient grandeur, are fo overwhelmed 
with modern magnificence and elegance, as hardly to be dif- 
cerned.” Evén at Kenelworth, the additions made by the mag- 
nificent Earl of Leicefter, in the time of Elizabeth, prevent the 
perceiving clearly what the condition of the building was in the 
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time of Edward the Third: and at Warwick, the fplendid re- 
parations and embellifhments of Sir Foulk Greville, in the time 
of James the Firft, perplex the painful Antiquary exceedingly ; 
whereas the two caftles of Harewood and Spofford (which I 
have juft defcribed) manifeftly remain, as to the difpofition of 
the apartments, nearly in the ftate they originally were. 

Nearest to thefe, in the exhibition of original antiquity 
of architeture, is Naworth caftle, in Cumberland, which there 
is the greateft reafon to believe was built by Ranolph de Dacre, » 
in the reign of King Edward the Third, and of which Mr. 
Pennant has given us a moft curious account, publifhed in Mr. 
Grofe’s Antiquities. It has ftill more of the aukward attempt 
of introducing convenience and magnificence ; and {till lefs of 
the cautious provifions for munition and defence, than thofe 
I have referred to. : 


To thefe venerable piles fucceeded the Cafellated Hou/fes; Man- 
fions adorned with turrets, and battlements; but utterly in- 
capable of defence, except againft a rude mob, armed with 
clubs and ftaves, on whom the gates might be fhut; yet ftill 
manfions almoft quite devoid of all real elegance, or comforta- 
ble convenience, and fitted only to entertain an derd of retainers, 
wallowing in licentioufnefs. At the fame time, however, they 
difcover marks of ceconomy and good management, which 
enabled their hofpitable lords to fupport fuch rude revels, and 
to keep up their ftate, even better than many of their more re- 
fined fucceffors. r afsedt 

Or thefe buildings, one of the moft perfect and moft cue 
ricus, now remaining, is Haddon-houfe, in Derbythire, belong- 
ing to his Grace the Duke of Rutland: caftellated and em- 
battled, in all the apparent forms of regular defence; but yet 
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really without the leaft means of refiftance, even in its original 
couftruction. 7 

Ir was formerly the feat of the Vernons; who, Camden fays *, 
were not only an ancient, but a very tamous family in thofe 
parts; infomuch that Sir George Vernon knight (living in 
Camden’s time) for his magnificence, for his kind reception of 
all good men, and for his great hofpitality, gained the name of 
King of Peak, among the vulgar. By his fecond daughter 
Dorothy, married in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
to Sir John Manners, fecond fon of Thomas the firft Earl of 
Rutland, the great inheritance of this family came into that of 
Manners ; and, in 1641, was at laft united with the Earldom. 

Tue high turrets of this manfion ftand proudly towering 
on a rock, in the midft of thick woods, and in a moft beauti- 
ful fituation, looking down upon the river Wye, which winds 
along the valley, at a great depth beneath. It has undergone 
fewer alterations, and retains more curious veftiges of the refi- 
dence of an old Englith Baron, and exhibits more manifeft indi- 
cations of the ancient mode of life, than any building I ever 
faw. 

AT the firft approach, you afcend a fteep hill, which an horfe 
can hardly climb, and which continues quite to the great arched 
gate-way that forms the entrance; this is dire€tly under an 
high tower, and feems originally to have had double gates. 

From hence you pafs into a large fquare court, entirely fur- 
rounded by the apartments, and paved with flat {tones ; but you 
afcend it, at the corner, by a flight of angular fteps, jut 
within the gate, in fuch a manner, that it 1s impoffible to have 
admittance otherwife than on foot; and no horfe or carriage 
could ever approach the door of the houfe. 


* Camden, p. 494. 
X93 AFTER 
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AFTER Crofling this court, you come toa fecond flight of 
{teps; which lead up dire@ly to the great porch, under a fmall 
tower: on pafling through which; you find yourfelf, behind the 
fkreen of the great hall. A room, that moft undoubtedly was 
originally confidered as the only pudblick dining room, for the 
lord and his guefts; and indeed, (after them), for the whole 
family: for, in tracing the ancient apartments, there appears 
manifeftly to have been none befides of fufficient mien for 
either the one purpofe or the other. 

THE provifion made, in the adjoining offices, for the conve- 
nience, and attendance, of the feveral fervants of the houfhold, 
is very curious. 

On the left hand of the great door of entrance, diretly be- 
hind the hall fkreen, are four large door ways, with high 
pointed arches ; extending, in a row, the whole breadth of the 
hall; and facing the upper end. 

Tue firft of thefe, ftill retains its ancient door of ftrong oak 5 
with a little wzcket in the middle, juft big enough to put a 
trencher in or out; and was clearly the butler’s ftation: for the 
room within ftill retains, a vaft old cheft of oak, with divifions 
for bread; a large old cupboard, for cheefe; and a number as 
fhelves, for butter. 

Besipes, out of this apartment (which is itfelf fpacious, and 
feparate from all the reft of the houfe), is a paflage, down fteps, 
to a large vaulted room, arched with ftone, and fupported by 
pulars, like the crypt of a church; which, though very light, 
and airy, was cool, and manifeftly defigned for the beer.cellar; 
there being {till remains of a raifed, low benching, of ftonework 
all around, fufficient to hold a prodigious number of cafks; and.a 
neat ftone drain, all along before it, underneath, to carry away 
any droppings. 

THROUGH 
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TurouGu this great arched room, is alfo another paffage, 
to what was obvioufly the brew-houfe, and bake-houfe; 
where are remains of the places for vaft coppers, coolers, and 
ovens. 

NEAR adjoining are ftore-rooms; for corn, and malt; and 
a communication, from thence, with the outfide of the build- 
ing, for bringing in of ftores. But, in all other refpeéts, this 
whole fuite of offices was quite unconnected with the other: 
offices; and had no kind of communication, either with them, 
or with the reft of the manfion, except by the door of entrance, 
near the hall, in which is the little wicket. 

Tue fecond pointed arch, next to the buttery, and facing 
the hall in like manner, is the entrance of a long narrow paf- 
fage, leading with a continued defcent, to the great kitchen 3. 
and having, in the mid-way, an half-door, or hatch, with a 
broad fhelf on the top of it, whereupon to place difhes; to. 
which, and no further, the fervants in waiting were to have: 
accefs. 

In the kitchen, are ftill remaining two vaft fire places, with 
irons for a prodigious number of fpits; ftoves; great double 
ranges of dreffers; large chopping blocks ; and a mafly wooden 
table, hollowed out into a fort of bafons, by way of kneading 
troughs for paftry. In the floor are feveral great iron rings, by 
which large ftones ‘were lifted up, that gave entrance to the 
drains. And adjoining to the kitchen, are numerous apart- 
ments, (far more than I have been able to {pecify with fufficient: 
accuracy in the plan) by way of larders &c; all kept as dif- 
tinctly annexed to this part of the offices, as thofe belonging to 
the buttery were to It. 

Tue next, (being the third of the great pointed arches, be- 
hind the fkreen,. at the bottom of the hall), opens merely into one 
very fmal], yaulted room, unconnected with any other; that 

was 
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was clearly the wine cellar: which (according to the frugality 
and ideas of early times, when wine was confidered merely as 
a cordial, and dram) needed to be but fmall. 

Tue fourth great arch is at the bottom of a great fteep 
ftair-cafe, quite diftiné from the grand ftair-cafe of the houfe ; 
and leading up to a prodigious variety of {mall apartments ; 
which, both from their number, and fituation, feem to have 
been defigned for the reception of guefts, and numerous re- 
tainers: there being others, of a ftill inferior fort, in the reft 
of the houfe, for fervants; efpecially in the range of building 
-oppofite to the great door of the hail. 

Sucu was the ufe of thefe four great arches behind the hall 
fkreen. And, if it may be allowed to indulge a little extent of 
imagination, we may with great propriety conceive, that they 
were the ftations of the Butler, the Clerk of the kitchen, the 
Cellerer, and the Chamberlain or Steward of the houthold, of 
this great family. 

Tue provifion for the officers and attendants being fo great, 
we fhall yet find, here, as in all very ancient manfions, that the 
apartments of the Lord of the caftle (or what we fhould now 
call the {tate apartments) were very few in number, and little 
adequate to the reft, according to our modern and mote refined 
ideas, 

Tue great hall of entrance, juft defcribed, was the only 
large apartment for dining. At the upper end remains the 
raifed floor, where the table for the lord, and his principal 
guefts, was placed: and along all one fide of the hall, and alfo 
over the fkreen at the lower end, is a gallery, {upported by pil- 
Jars ; from whence (when the lord and his company had re- 
tired to the apartments above, and the inferior part of the fa- 
mily had fupplied their places), the courtly guefts, and their 
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hofpitable hofts, occafionally beheld the revels; and might far- 
vey the jovial crew below; who, according to the old diftich, 


«© Made it merry in the hall, 
«© When beards wagged all.” 


From this great hall, at the upper end, in the corner, on 
the left hand, are two paflages: one opening upon the terraffes. 
in the garden, inviting the guetts to refrefh themfelves; and 
the other leading to the grand ftaircafe, and the principal apart- 
ments above. . 

Tuts ftaircafe is formed of large blocks of ftone; which can. 
hardly be faid to be either jointed, or joined; and from the 
top of it, on the right, you enter what we fhould now call 
a drawing room, hung with arras, and having a large bow 
window as the only light to it, at one corner; and a little door,. 
at another, behind the arras, leading into the gallery juft men- 
tioned, which goes round two fides of the hall. This room,,. 
however, (whatever name we might now give it) was called the 
dining room, and probably had that appellation, becaufe the: 
Lord of the Manfion did, even originally, on fome particular 
ocafions, Jere entertain a few of his Vifitors of high dignity 
and rank; and becaufe afterwards, in latter ages, it became more 
commonly appropriated to that purpofe, when a greater diftinc-- 
tion was ordinarily made between the guetts. 

On the left of the paflage, at the head of the great ftairs, 
you afcend again by five or fix enormous femicircular fteps 
(framed of folid maffes of timber, as ill joined as the ftone 
{teps) to a fine long gallery, 110 feet in length, and 17 in 
width ; which is now all wainfcotted, in a curious manner, 
with fine oak, the freeze being adorned with dcars heads, thif- 
tles, and rofes. This wainfcotting, though modern in compari-- 

fons 
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fon of the Antiquity of the houfe, is yet become, in thefe 
days, very ancient; and conveys an excellent idea of the mag- 
nificence of the intermediate ages. There is a great {quare re- 
cefs, in the midft of the gallery, of 15 feet by 12; befides fe- 
veral great bow windows: and the whole puts one very much 
in mind of the galleries, in the old palaces in France, fo of- 
ten mentioned by Sully, and the French hiftorians. 

From this gallery, towards the further end, is a fhort paf- 
fage, with an afcent of four or five aukward fteps, leading to 
what might be called my lord’s parlour; it having been obvi- 
oufly a fore of private apartment, deftined to his ufe; from > 
whence is a paflage, behind the arras, through large, ill-framed 
folding doors, to a flight of ftone fteps, that lead down to the 
chief terrafs in the garden. The freeze and cornice of this room 
are ftately; but very rude; formed of plaifter, and adorned 
with peacoks, and boars heads, alternately. 

From this room you pafs forward into a fecond; which 
feems, from its ornaments, and the whole difpofition of it, to 
have been originally a fort of private dining room; or keeping 
room ; but it was not large enough to entertain a number of 
guefts, It may poflibly, however, in latter ages, have been 
ufed as a bed chamber: and therefore I will not prefume to de- 
cide any thing pofitively with regard to it. The freeze of this, 
like the former, is of plaifter, not deferving the name of ftuc- 
co; and is adorned with coats of arms, and with the two 
crefts, peacocks, and boars heads: and over the chimney, by 
way of ornament, is an enormous large bafs-relief, of the fame 
clumfy compofition, reprefenting Orpheus charming the beafts, 

‘T'uroued this room is one other, which feems to have been 
a bed chamber; out of which is a {mall winding ftaircafe, in 
a turret, going up to the garrets, and down to the ground. 


ALL 
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Aut thefe rooms, except the gallery, were hung with loofe 
arras, a great part of which {till remains: and the doors were 
concealed, every where, behind the hangings; fo that the ta- 
peftry was to be lifted up, to pafs in or out; only for conve- 
nience, there were great iron hooks (many of which are ftill 
in their places), by means whereof it might occafionally be held 
back. The doors being thus concealed, nothing can be con- 
ceived more ill fafhioned than their workmanfhip: few of them 
fic at all clofe ; and wooden bolts, rude bars, and iron hafps, sare 
in general their beft and only fattenings. 

Besipes the gallery, the dining room, and thefe three apart- 
ments, there were only fwo others; and thofe but {mall ones; 
which could be faid to belong at all to the principal fuite. 

THESE two were entered, through a fort of clofet, at the fur~ 
ther corner of the dining room (or drawing room), and at the 
end of the furthermoft of them was a flight of narrow, fteep, 
{tone fteps, leading down into the great court, near a low 
arched vault that forms the entrance to the chapel. 

One of thefe apartments, however, is very remarkable; hav- 
ing an odd cornice, with a deep quadruple freeze, three or four 
feet in depth, if not more, formed of plaifter, and adorned 
with a running foliage of leaves and flowers, in four compart- 
ments, like bands, or fillets, one above another. The room is 
hung with arras, as the others are; but, from a quaint fort 
of neatnefs, appearing in the whole of it, more than in them, 
I am much inclined to call it my lady’s chamber. There 1s, be- 
hind the tapeftry, the door I mentioned, leading to the fteep 
flight of narrow fteps, which defcend into the great court, not 
far from the arch belonging to the chapel, and which gave her 
an opportunity of going thither, rather a nearer way than the reft 

of the family, and without crofling fo much of the great court, 
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ALL the rett of this great pile of building (containing another 
large fquare court, befides that we have been {peaking of) is filled 
with fmall, trifling apartments, not one of which deferves de- 
feription ; but which form a labyrinth, almoft as inextricable as 
that of Crete; and which could be of no ufe, but to lodge a 
vaft hoft of dependants, retainers, and fervants. . 

ComE we now to the Chapel, which is not lefs curious than 
the reft, Its entranceis from the firft great court, under a low, 
fharp-pointed arch, looking more like the entrance of a cellar 
than that of a place of worfhip, and leading to a fort of anti- 
chapel, very low in height, and that has not a much better 
appearance. ‘Fo this was no approach by any covered paflage ; 
nor was there any fuch approach to any gallery in it; no not 
even for the lord or lady ; but, according to the rough hardinefs 
of the times, and climate, they were all to trudge, in fair wea- 
ther or foul, through the open court; only the lady had, as juft 
defcribed, a nearer way of going than the reft. 

Tue chapel itfelf, has, at the entrance, two fide ifles, di- 
vided from the body by pillars and pointed arches, like a church: 
and in one of them are many long oaken benches, for the do- 
mefticks ; the other fide ifle being taken up, with the pulpit, 
the defk, the ancient organ loft, and the ftairs leading to them. 

Tue organ * is now removed; but the wainfcotting of the 
loft, all edged with burnithed gold, like that of the pulpit, and 
defk, and feats for the family, {till remain. 

THEsE feats for the family, confifted of two large high pews, 
on each fide the body of the chapel, reaching from the mid- 
dle nearly as far as the altar; and were large enough to hold 
many guetts, 


* T call it the organ; but moft probably it was rather originally here, as at 
Knowle, what {hould properly be called a pair of Rigols, or Regals, 
) THESE 
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In the great windows, over the altar, and on each fide, are 
fome good remains of painted plafs. And in this chapel (which 
I never faw in any private chapel before) is an old ftone Font, in- 
dicating the numerous tribe of dependants once here refident ; 
_ and inducing one to conclude, that the extraordinary privilege of 
having the folemn rite of baptifm adminiftered, was for {pecial 
reafons indulged, by the ordinary, in very early times, to this 
private chapel *, 

THERE remains alfo a nich, and bafon for holy water, by 
the fide of the altar. 7 

I nAvE already obferved, that this great houfe contains two 
Jarge courts. Both of them are embattled, and furrounded with 
many turrets, and projecting bows: and they have a communi- 
cation with each other, by means of the paffage behind the hall 
fkreen. The fecond court has alfo another great arched gate- 
way, as well as the firft; but not much lefs difficult of accefs 
to any carriage or beaft. 

Havin hitherto carefully forborn to refer to any plan, to 
avoid as much as poffible all perplexity and interruption, in the 
defcription, of this curious remain of antiquity ; I fhall now, in 
order to be better underftood, fubjoin the beft I can devife, to 
illuftrate what has been faid. It is not indeed quite fo exaé& as 
I could with, being drawn only from the eye, and tn fome de- 
gree from memory; but is particular enough, in all the moft 


* The rite of adminftering baptifm, was efteemed fo facred by the ancient 
Ritual, that it was, together with that of burial, the diftinétive mark, in general, 
of a Church fully confecrated: infomuch that lord Coke informs us (2 Inft. 363) 
that when the queftion at law was, whether fuch a facred building were a church, 
or a chapel belonging to the mother church ; the iffue to be tried was, merely whe- 
ther it had a font, and burying place; for if it had the adminiftration of facra- 
ments, and fepulture, it was judged in law @ church, 
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material parts, to convey a true idea of the whole defign, and 
arrangement of this ancient ftru@ure. And although the mea 
fures of the feveral rooms are not perfe€tly true, yet they are 
near enough to the real proportions, in all the principal apart- 
ments, to anfwer to the appearance which they make. As to. 
the others, (which, as | before obferved, form a perfect laby- 
rinth), they are by far too numerous, too perplexed, and too 
{mall, to atford an opportunity of making any exa& plan, with- 
out fuch vaft labour beftowed, as would be to httle purpofe ;: 
fintce, after al], no ufeful information could be derived from a 
more perfect knowledge of their aukward confufed proportions 
and difpofition. On this account therefore, I have moreover, 11: 
order to illuftrate, with thé lefs trouble, what has been faid,. 
in one and the fame plan, in fome parts, (which will be fufi- 
ciently diftinguifhed), confined the reprefentation to the apart= 
ments on the ground; and in others, to thofe above; knowing 
there can be no lofs of information, in confequence of my fo 
doing; for thofe left undefcribed, either above or below, are 
fuch littie nefts of rooms, as not to be worth the leaft notice. 
In Fig. LX VI (A) fhews the place of the great arched gate 
way, under an high tower; forming the firft entrance; on the 
brow of a fteep hill. 

(ss) the angular’ fteps, at the corner; by whichyou afcend 
into the great court. 

(a) the fecond flight of fteps, and the porch of the houfe, 
under another tower. 

(b) the great hall; having no rooms either above it, or un- 
derneath, ‘The dotted line reprefents the fituation of the gallery, 
and fkreen : and at the lower end, are the four great painted 


ftone arches, marked (1), (2), (3), and (4). 
Z N° x. 
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N° (1). leads to the buttery (5), having a door with a fmall 


wicket window. 

(6.) (6.) is the great cellar. 

(7.) (7-) Tue offices for brewing and baking. 

Ne (2). leads to the great kitchen at (8). 

(10. 10. ro. 10.) are offices belonging to it; but having more 
divifions than can be here reprefented. 

N* (3). leads to the {mall infulated wine cellar. 

Att thefe Apartments are either upon the ground, or partly 
under it; and above them are the numerous {mall rooms for ré- 
tainers, to which the ftaircafe leads from the great i arch at N° (4), 
and of which it would be almoft impoffible to give any plan. 

Ar the other end of the great hall, near the corner, at (c),, 
are the principal {tairs, leading to the grand apartments; juft 
by the entrance to which? is a paflage leading ftreight forwards 
to the terrafs (zz). 

On afcending this flaircafe on the right hand, is the Dining 
room (d); (or, as we fhould now call it, the drawing room) [ 
having only one bow window in a corner. 

On the left hand, is the Great Gallery (e). 

(f) is the parlour : from whence is a thort flight of fteps, 
down to the terrafs, at (p). 

(g). is the fecond private apartment, which may have been 
ufed, in different ages, for various purpofes.. 

Anp (h) was another chamber. _ 

Aut thefe rooms are afcended to by the great ftairs ;, but have 
no chambers over them, except mere garrets in the rears nor 
any apartments, except vaults, under them, on account of the 
continual and quick rifing of the hill, from (z. 1), to (Z.2). 

(1) is a clofet, out of the dining room. 


AND 
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Anp (k) and (1) are what I call the Lady’s apartments ; from 
whence is the fteep ftair-cafe, at (q), near the arch leading to 
the chapel, at (n). 

(m) fhews the fituation of the chapel. 

AND (000) are a number of offices, and {mall rooms ; to 
which there are various diftin@ ftair-cafes from the court. 

(B). is the great arched gate way, belonging to the fecond 
court. 

Fic. LXVIL. reprefents the door of the great porch, leading 
into the hall; with the two fhields of arms over it, carved in 
ftone. The one containing thofe of Vernon (which are frefty), 
and the other thofe of Fulco de Pembridge, Lord of Tong in 
Shropfhire, whofe daughter and heirefs Ifabel married Sir Richard 
Vernon, and brought a great additional eftate into the family: - 
thefe properly are Barry of fix, Or and Azure. 

Fic. LXVIII. fhews the defign of the old wainfcotting of 
oak, in the great gallery. The arms and devices of which, 
prove that it was put up after the houfe came into the poflef- 
fion of Sir John Manners; and before the title of Earl of Rut- 
land defcended to that branch of the ony The arms are re-= 
prefented fig. LXIX. 

Tue ancient garden of this great houfe is but {mall ; confift- 
ing entirely of terrafles, placed one above another : Bat having 
a fort of ftone baluftrade. At the end of one of thefe terraffes 
is an arbour: upon another a fort of fmall bowling-green*: and 
from the lowermoft, which runs along the fide of the houfe, 
(XX) is a fteep detcent, of fome hundred fteps, down to the 
river, “he higheft terrafs runs from (z) exaétly parallel with 
the loweft. 

SUCH 

* There was another great bowling green, far above the houfe, ata diftance in 
the park ; and a third ftill more modern one, has been formed, higher up the hill, 
fwpported by walls, built round it, like a fort of hanging garden, and having a 
large 
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Sucw was Haddon houfe, with its environs. And much it is 
to be wifhed, by every lover of antiquities, that this princely 
habitation may never come fo far into favor, as to be mo- 
dernized: leaft the traces of ancient times and manners, which 
are now fo rarely preferved in this country, any where, fhould 
be utterly loft alfo here. 

NoTHING can convey a more compleat idea of ancient modes 
of living, than is to be obtained on this fpot. Many great 
dwellings, which formerly helped to preferve the fame ideas, are 
now quite rafed, and gone: and others are only heaps of ruins; 
fo far maimed, that it requires much attention to make out or 
comprehend, what-they once in any degree were, or to under 
{tand any thing of their original plan. 

Yer, when once illuftrated by fuch a perfect remain as Had- 
don, even fuch old ruins as thofe of the bifhop of Lincoln’s 
palace, at Lincoln, convey to us ideas of exactly the fame kind 
of {plendid hofpitality, fupported by, and conducted with the 
fame fort of oeconomy. So alfo did the remains of Ely Houfe, 
in Holbourn, when ftanding; although fuch alterations had 
been made there, in latter times, as might prevent an unexpe- 
rienced obferver from difcovering the veftiges of the ancient 
{plendid ftyle of living in fuch palaces. 

Tuisodd mode of building, confifting of a vaft aukward affem- 
blage of a prodigious number of fmall apartments, with few good 
ones for comfort and convenience ; but with great provifion for 
a noble difplay of hofpitality ; had for one of the laft {pecimens of 
it (though in a much improved ftyle) the o/d part of the palace 
large fammer-houfe adjoining : but neither of thefe are worth giving any particular 
account of. The profpe& from thence is indeed fine: but they have nothing to re- 
commend them as objects of a:tention to the curious, in any other reipect. The 
great park that belonged to this houfehas been deftroyed, and the land has been 


ploughed up, within thefe twelve years, 
at 
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at Knowle * in Kent ; at prefent the feat of his grace the Duke 
of Dorfet ; but originally built by Thomas Bourchier, Archbi~ 
fhop of Canterbury, about the time of Edward the Fourth ; and 
improved by the Archbifhops Morton, and Warham, in the 
reigns of Henry the Seventh and Eighth. ; 

AFTer it foon followed the magnificent regular quadrangu- 
lar houfes: fuch as that at Cowdry in Suffex; one of the moft 
perfect of the kind, even exclufive of later improvements; and 
as that at Penfhurft, in Kent, the ancient feat of the Sidneys; 
built in a ruder ftyle, and more like the original kind of caftel- 
lated houfes, from whence its plan was derived. 

In the midft of the old hofpitable hall of this houfe, “at 
Penthurft, ftill remains the great fire hearth; with the old frame 
_of iron, big enough, and ftrong enough, to hold vaft piles of 
waod ; ai almoft fufficient, if need fhould be, to fuftain the 
trunk of a tree. ' Its form is fketched fig. LXX. 

Ar the upper end of the hall is a large table, on a raifed 
pavement: and there is another {till longer ou one fide. 

Tue fteps, in fome parts of this houfe, are vaft blocks of 
folid oak: and the floor of the firft ftate room, and of many 
others, are formed Of huge thick planks of oak; that feem ra- 
ther to have been hewn out with an hatchet, or adze, than to 
have been either fawn, or planed. 


Turse kind of ftru@ures, were followed by the ftately build- 
ings of queen Elizabeth’s reign ; whereof we have fine fpeci- 
mens in Burleigh Houfe, in Lincolnfhire; and in Hardwick 
Houte, belonging to his grace the duke of Devonthire, in Der- 
byfhire: the latter of which, containing the ftate apartments 


* The improvements and-additions made by Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorfet, 
an the time of James the Firft, are carefully to be diftinguifhed from the old 
building. 
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fitted up by the Countefs of Shrewfbury, for the reception of 
the Queen of Scots, and on account of the’ defigned vifit of 
Queen Elizabeth, remains in its primitive ftate, with the origi- 
nal furniture, to this day ; and deferves to have a large and 
accurate account preferved of it, as a means of conveying to 
the curious, in times to come, an exact idea of the ancient flyle 
of living, and of the manners of that peculiar age. But this 
paper (defigned to inveftigate matters of ftill higher antiquity) 
has already {welled to too large a bulk, to permit me to add 
any detail! of that kind. 

Havine, therefore, now brought down the Hiftory of the 
Progrefs of Architecture (as far as tt relates to caftles, and noble 
buildings, the feats of refidence of the ancient Barons of Eng- 
Jand) to a period with which we may more eafily be made ac- 
quainted, I fhall conclude with juft making a fhort reeapitula- 
tion of the whole gradual procefs. 

Anp 1ft, we find the idea of grandeur, united with defence, 
fupported even in the very fmall, inconvenient, {trong Anglo 
Saxon Tower; fcarce deferving any better name than that of a 
Magnificent Den; and juft one remove beyond the Northern 
Dun: and it 1s.curious to mark, how a fente of innate dignity, 
and the ebullitions of vanity, have attended the human mind, 
even in its loweft ftate of debafement ; and whilft confined by 
every difadvantage arifing from the want of art and {cience. 

2dly, Succrerp, on the firft dawn of civilization, the im- 
proved, large, and convenient caftles of Alfred. 

3dly, To thefe follow the round Norman keeps, erected on 
high artificial mounts ;_ and being indeed (in confequence of 
deeply rivited prejudices) a fort of retrogrefion of military archi- 
tecture, and a return to northern ideas, rather than an improve- 
ment. But 

Athly, Soon afterwards were ies the beautiful and noble 
Towers of Gundulph: the fact feeming to be 1 in this, as it hag 

Vox. VI. Ag ara often 
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often been in many other inftances, that the conquerors were, 
in point of the improvement of arts and fcience, fubdued by the 
conquered, 

sthly, Arrer thefe fucceed the mixed kind of Buildings; 
when-the architeéts wantonly availed themfelves of all the fore- 
going inventions, without much tafte or difcretion, and jut as 
they pleafed, or as time and opportunity permitted. 

éthly, Ar length came the grand and noble piles of Edward 
the Firft; manifeftly derived from the opportunity of feeing, 
during the Croifades, the various refinements and improvements 
in foreign countries: when at length the idea of the Caftle was 
nearly {wallowed up in that of the Palace. 

athly, Epwarp III. compleated the idea of the Palace; and 
that of the mere Caftle began to be loft. 

8thly, Soon, therefore, fucceeded the fpacious hofpitable 
Manfion, embattled only for ornament; and containing vaft 
combinations of ill-matched rooms, put together as if they had 
been added at various times, and by chance. And then at laft, 

gthly, Fottowep the well adorned Regular Palace. 

Tuese Nine ftages feem fairly to comprehend a// the regular 
fucceffive alterations, from rude barbarity to civilization. And of 
every one of them we have fpecimens, that have ftood, and 
(were it not for the efforts of illiberal and wanton mifchief) are 
likely to ftand, in this country, in fome degree like the pyramids 
in Egypt, as lafting monuments of the earlieft ages: but with 
the inattention and common prejudice of natrves, we are too apt 
to think there is nothing worth regarding, or preferving in the 
{pot where we dwell. 

I sHovLp now clofe this Paper; but before I do fo, I think 
myfelf under an obligation to attend to a reflection or two, that 
may occur to every judicious inveftigator of this fubje&t. The 
firtt of thefe is, that the invention of cannon and fire arms was _ 
one great means of producing the neglect and alteration of the 

ancient 
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ancient mode of fortifying: and the next is, that even during 
the period in which the more ancient caftles continued in ufe, 
there were alfo certain palaces of refidence befides. 

As to the firft of thefe remarks, it may be faid, that 
whatever the caufe of the alteration might be, the effect 
‘was the fame; and the inveftigation of this further caufe, if 
purfued, would only fhew, ftill more oes in what manner 
the various changes came to pafs. 

AnD with regard to the fecond remark, it deferves to be 
noticed, that although there was indeed occafionally a refidence 
alfo in palaces, and unfortified houfes; yet it appears, from 
various paflages in hiftory (too numerous to cite on this occa- 
fion) that there was, moreover, as frequently, in the fame ages, 
an occafional refidence in thefe very caftles. 

Tue Refidence of Gregory the Great, in the caftle of Duna- 
deer, in Scotland *. 

Tue Refidence of King firs at Corfe Caftle, in Dorfet- 
fhire : the Refidence of Citecti Ejfrida and her fon Egelred, after- 
wards in the fame caftle +. 

Tue birth of Edward the Second, in the caftle of Caernar- 
von (where the very room is ftill fhewn in which he was. 
born f). 

Tue birth of Henry the Fifth, ‘in the caftle of Monmouth, 
when his father was duke of Hereford, and refided there (at 
which place his cradle is ftill preferved). 

Tue birth of Henry the the Seventh in the caftle of Pem- 
broke §. 

Tue entertainment of Richard the Second, with all due 
marks of Royalty, in the caftle of Rudland; and in the Keep of 


* Boetius, lib. X. p. 213. + Holinfhed, vol. I. part IL. p. 162. 
{ Holinfhed, vol. IIf. fol. 282. § Stow, p. 47I- 
Aaaz the 
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the caftle of Flint, juft before his furrendering himfelf to 
Henry the Fourth, as related by Froiffart, Holinfhed, and 
Stow *; concerning which Froiflart expreffly. fays, that King 
_ Richard was in the dungeon, or Keep, when the Earl of Derby 
fent the firft mcflage to him; and gives a moft curious account 
of the ereecnelyy of fending two Knights to open the outward 
gate, to admit the Earl; and adds how fecure Richard wag 
againft all attempts before he had confented to do fo. 

Anp the abode of Henry the Fourth, in the. caftle of Ponte- 
fra&ts at the time Archbifhop Scroop was taken, condemned, 
and beheaded +. 

Aux thefe inftances may be allecgeds amongst many others, 
as proofs of this fact. 

Tue curious account alfo, given by Mr. Pennant, of the feat . 
of Owen Glendur t, in Wales; who was a Chieftain of great 
power, in the time of Henry the Fourth, deferves to be mens 
tioned on this oceafion. 

Awnp it may be added, that the refidence of the good and 
venerable Archbifhop Ufher, even fo late as the time of | 
Charles I. in Lorfeckan Cattle, in Ireland, (whereof a curious 
plan is given in the Louthiana §); and the numerous {mall 
caftles remaining at Carlingford, and Dundalk|\|, in the fame 
Kingdom, are remarkable inftances of the continuance of the 
cuftom, of dwelling in {trong fortrefles, kept up much longer in 


* Holinfhed, vol. III. fol. 500. Froiffart, part II. chap. 241—Stow, 322. 
See alfo a very curious account of this matter in Pennant’s Tour in Wales, p. 46. 


+ According to the account given us of this tranfaCtion in Drake’s Antiquities 
of York,, 


¢ Pennant’s Tour in Wales, p. 305, 
§ Part Il. plate 20. 
i The Louthiana, part H. ps, 


that 
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that country than in England, in confequence of its continuing 
much longer in an uncivilized {tate *, 


Wuart the ftyle of building was, in the Palaces in ufe, in the 
times coeval with the Caftles we have been defcribing, appears 
from the remains of thofe at Weftminfter, and at Eltham. 


Ir is a fact little adverted to, that the greater part of the 
Royal apartments at Weftminfter, and indeed of the whole 
Palace, is ftill ftanding; and that the Great hall was the place 
where the Kings of England frequently dined, on all publick 
occafions, as well as on that of their coronation; and was con- 
fidered merely as the common ball of the Palace, till the long 
continuance of the courts of Suffice there affixed a more facred 
idea to the place; although chey at firft fat in that room, merely — 
as following the king’s Perfon ; the judges of the courts being | 
confidered as a part of his-ufual attendants. . 


"FHE 


* There is fome reafon: to conclude, that i order to render the dwelling in 
the Round Norman Keeps more convenient; when their dimenfions were made 
very large (as at York, Lincoln, and Tunbridge) that there was fubftituted, . 
in lieu of the mere open well, in the centre, a fort of {mall open Court, with walls 
and windows all round: and this may be concluded the rather, -becaufe, at York, . 
the mouth of the well, for water, is not inthe middle of the area, fo as to have 
been direétly in the centre of the well, or area, for air and light, bat on one fide, 
as if it were originally in fome one of the fmall apartments into which-the lower - 
floor might be divided: and the appearance of the remains of the mouth of that at 
Tickhill is in the fame fituation. ; 

+ It appears evidently, even from the words of Magna Charta, 9 fe eeeer rT; 
that the Court of Common Pleas was.by no means then firft eftablifhed ; but that 
it only was ufed, before that time, to follow. the King’s.court, where-eyer he was. » 
xefident, as a part of his train. 


See . 
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Tue great hall, at Eltham, probably built by Edward II, 
was alfo the common dining-hall of that palace; and is, in 
point of magnificence and unpolifhed grandeur, but hittle in- 
ferior to that at Weftminfter. More than one parliament was 
held here in the reign of Edward the Third; and in this pa- 
lace that monarch alfo gave a princely reception to John king 
of France, who had been his prifoner. Here alfo the Lords 
and Commons attended him with a petition, to create Richard 
his grandfon Prince of Wales, after the death of his father * 

Tue feveral Kings, Richard the Second, Henry the F panthee 
Henry the Sixth, and Henry the Seventh, refided at this palace 
very much. And it appears (from a record extant in the Office 
of Arms) that even the laft of them moft commonly dined 
himfelf in the great hall, where his officers alfo had their re- 
{pective tables+; from whence it may fairly be inferred, that 
his predeceflors did the fame. 

I cannot, therefore, conclude this paper, without adding a 
fhort defcription of this Room of Royal entertainment, for the 
fake of connecting the idea of the magnificence difplayed in 
early times, in the more peaceable habitations of our Monarchs, 
with the idea of that difplayed in their more important fortref- 
fes and ftrong holds: and for the fake alfo of explaining one 


See alfo the preface to Lord Coke’s 8th Report; and alfo 8th Report, p. 145. 

A very curious account of the manner in which the refpeétive diflinctions be- 
tween the courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas took place; and in which ~ 
their refpeCtive jurifditions became eftablifhed ; together with a fair dedu&tion of 
the obvious means whereby legal bufinefs was gradually drawn from the County 
courts, and transferred to thefe high courts, refding near the King’s perfon, 
may be feen in Lord Chief Juttice Hale’s Hiftory of the Common Law, p. 140. 
142.150. 152. 159. 

* Hafted’s Hiftory of Kent, vol. I. p. 51. Selden on Parliaments, p. 23. 
Cott. Rec. p. 123. and Rym. Foed. vol. 1V. p. 422. 423. 

+ See further Mr. Hafted’s Hiftory of Kent, vol. I. p. 51. (where many curi- 
ous faéts relating to this palace are collected), and the paflages there referred to, 


in Kilburne, Philipott, &c. &c, 
remarkable 
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remarkable appearance; namely, that of a /mall window, at the 
upper end, originally looking out of fome principal apartment 
into this hall; a window fimilar to which (in imitation of thefe 
Royal halls) exifted in almoft all the more private Nod/ ones, 
for fome centuries. AndI the rather with to draw the attention 
of the curious to this wzndow, becaufe its fituation tends to 
illuftrate a curious piece of hiftory, adopted by our great Poet 
Shakefpear, and but little underftood., 

Tuts Royal Hall at Eltham, is now vulgarly called King John’s 
Barn, having been long appropriated to the fervice of hufbandry. 
Its windows are light and beautiful ; its roof moft elegantly 
wrought; and it was formerly highly adorned;. though many 
of its ornaments are new broken and deftroyed. The fkreen, at 
the lower end, running before the offices, was rich; with a. 
gallery over it for mufick. The two great bow-windows, on 
each fide of the upper end, in which were placed the fide- boards, 
are ornamented with moft beautiful tracery, and are moft mag-~ 
nificent; and all the windows were obvioufly placed, with 
defign, in fuch a manner, as to afford an opportunity of hanging — 
arras under them. 

Tue whole room is ro1 feet in length; 36 in breadth; and 
has 10 windows on each fide; befides the bows,. which are near - 
14 feet in width, and near 10 in depth. From the fides of 
thefe bows were the doors into the ftate apartments: of the 
palace *. 

Fic. LXXI. is a view of the outfide of this hall; thewing 
the window of one of the great bows, reftored in part to its 
original appearance; and alfo the great door of entrance. - 

Fic. LXXII. is a view of the infide; reprefenting the lower - 
end; the fkreen as far as its ornaments can be afcertained; and 
the two other doors behind it, leading formerly to the buttery . 

%* There is an exceeding curious plan of fome remains of the offices of this 
palace, as they appeared in 1509, in Mr. Hafted’s Friftory of Kent. 
4 


and — 
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-and kitchen, Many perfons now hvipg remember this fkreen 
entire; with the gallery over it for mufick, adorned witha great 
- profufion of ornaments; but thefe are all now gone, and have 
been deftroyed within thefe few years, as well as:the fine in- 
verted Gothic pinnacles, that hung down from ras, parts of 
the roof, and enriched it greatly. 

Fic. LXXIIE is an infide view of the remaining part at the 
upper end: fhewing the place of one of the fide- boards, in one - 
of the bow-windows; where alfo was a door. communicating 
with the infide of the palace: and fhewing moreover the manner. 
in which the fide windows were placed, fo as to allow {pace 
for the arras hangings occafionally put up. 

Anp in this pait is moit obifervable the /mall window, now 
bricked up, at a confiderable height from the ‘floor, for the 
fake of which I have given this reprefentation; and which 
_(as appears upon accurate inf{pection) could have no opening 
outwards to the air, when the palace was ftanding, ‘but muft 
have been made merely to give a view into the hall, from fome 
one of the Royal apartments above: a circumftance that feems 
very odd at firft fight ; ; but is perfetly confiftent with what we 
find, upon examination, to have been a rule adhered to in the 
conftruction of almoft a]l the ancient buildings of this kind; 
where vaft hofpitality was intended to be acre up, united with 
great dignity and magnificence. 

In Ely Houfe, in Holboith, juft before its being pulled 
down, it was difcovered, that behind the wainfcot, and the 
hangings of the Mero cre ape (the fame room iden- 
tically that had always been a principal apartment of the- 
houfe), there was a large recefs, like a bow-window, neatly 
wainfcotted with oak, which led merely to a little window, 


jut of the fame fort as that here defcribed, looking i into the 
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great hall, dire€tly over the table at the upper end. It had long 
been {topped up; and the recefs itfelf was at laft quite hidden 
behind the wainfcot of the room, and entirely concealed, when 
Bifhop Gooch fitted it up for the laft time. 

Ar Penfhurft, in Kent, again, although the window there 
is now concealed, yet it is obvious there was originally juft 
fuch another in the very fame fituation, looking into the great 
hall, from the great room above, in that houfe. 


An accurate obferver will alfo perceive, that the fame was 
formerly the cafe at Cowdry; and moft probably was fo at 
Audley End, before the modern great ftair-cafe was built at 
that end of the hall. Many more might be named, and will 
occur to every perfon who furveys, with attention and curio- 
fity, the venerable feats of ancient hofpitality. 


THESE windows we may therefore be aflured had their pecu- 
liar ufe; and that ufe feems to have been, to give a conftant 
view, from one of the ftate apartments above, into the great 
hall; both whilft the inferior part of the guefts were aflembling, 
before the lord of the manfion and perfons of dignity went 
down to the common repaft; and at other times occafionally, 
when there was any concourfe of people in that apartment. 

Even fo late as the year 1669, when Anthony Wood went 
to Lambeth, to be introduced to Archbifhop Sheldon, we find 
the Archbifhop (occafionally at leaft) dining in the great Com- 
mon hall. 

Woop, with his ufual minutenefs, tells us, that he was firft 
carried into the gallery, where the.company for a while enter- 
tained themfelves, till the Archbifhop came from the Council 
table; and then they all went down with him into the com- 
mon hall, where were divers Bifhops and perfons of quality ; 

Mars Vi, B bb and, 
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and, he adds, there was an high table went acrofs the upper 
end of the Rall: : and tables on each fide,, as in College halls * 

“Wer‘find, however, that in 1641, the cuftom of: great perfo- 

nages Fauve confiantly in the common hall (as Henry VII. cer= 
tainly did at Eltham) was fomewhat difufed: for in a very 
curious Memoir +, giving an aceount of the manner in which 
the Earl of Woreefter lived at Ragland Caftle, before the Civil 
wars, we are informed; that at Eleven o’clock the caftle gates 
were fhut, and the tables laid; two in the dining-room, and 
three in the hall. At the firft table fat the noble famity, and 
fuch of the nobility as came there. At the fecond table, in 
the dining-room, or great chamber, fate knights. At the firft 
table, in the hall, fat gentlemen, under the degree of knights. 
And at the fecond: table, se tigie waiters and pages. Parti- 
cular care was taken to place the guefts according to their rank. 
In the middle of each table there ftood.a great falt-feller; and 
it was a mark of diftinction whether a perfon fat above or below 
the {ale t fe 

Bur however the mode of the Lord of the manfion himfel€ 
dining in the great hall might be altered, as luxury and re- 
finement were introduced; yet the continued ufé of that hof- 
pitable apartment, for the reception of numbers of his at- 
tendants, and the near adjoining fituation of the great cham- 
ber, {till preferve traces of original manners. And the curious 
Scene, introduced by Shakefpear, in his Life of Henry the 

* Lives of Leland, Hearne, and Wood, p, 222. 

+ Publifhed in the Antiquarian Repertory, Vol. IIE. p. 150. 

{ How far thefe ideas were carried, even into private life, appears from a claufe 
in fae Will of the famous Bernard Gilpin; for there we find that good man giving 
to his fucceflor in the reCtory of Houghton, in the time of Queen Bliveberie in the 
parlour, one long table upon a joined frame, with the form; likewitfe in the hall, three 
tables landing fa/i, at which he uted to entertain his parifhh_——See Gilpin’s Life 
of Gilpin, p. 231. . 
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Eighth, may be explained and illuftrated, by the remains of 
the window in the hall at Eltham; by the remains of the 
fimilar window, with its clofet, vifible, as I have mentioned, 
within a very few years, in the hall at Ely Houfe; and by 
thefe anecdotes even of later times. 
_ SHAKESPEAR (who we may be affured would not deferibe 
a {cene incompatible with the cuftoms of an age fo near that in 
which he himfelf lived) introduces Dr. Butts, as bringing the 
King to a certain window, to fee the difhonour done to that 
good man, Archbifhop Cranmcr, by the fpite and malice of his 
adverfaries: and yet it appears, from Cranmei’s difcourfe with 
the door-keeper, that he was within the palace; and the fame 
may be inferred from what Butts fays to Henry: for when, 
after having told the King, that he would fhew bis Grace toe 
frrangeft fight; Heury had faid, Body o’'me, where is 1? Butts 
inftantly replied, bluntly, rHeRre, My Lord: The high promotion 
of bis grace of Canterbury, who holds bis fiate at door, *mong/t 
purfuivants, pages, and foot-boys. Aud the King, in conelufion, 
fays, Draw the curtain clofe; we fball bear more of this anon *, 

Now it appears very odd to us, in thefe more refined and 
modern times, what window it could be, to which Dr. Butts could 
poflibly bring Henry 8th, to fee what was pafling in the Hall, or 
any where within the palace; efpecially as that Monarch was 
one, who moft undoubtedly neither loved trouble, nor could 
bear impertinence, or want of due refpe&. 

From what has been faid, however, we may fairly conclude 
how the whole matter was : and that Butts, who was as much 
of a Courtier as any attendant upon the king’s perfon, knew 
what he was about, and did not prefumme to lead the king ous 
of the royal apartments; nor trouble him to flep to any other 


* Shakefpear’s Henry VItl. A&t V. Scene H, 
Bbb 2 window, 
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window, than that which was confidered as properly belonging. 
to his Grace, and referved for his ufe, on all particular occa- 
fions; and which had generally. a curtain drawn before it; 
namely the clofet window, (fimilar to this at Eltham) looking 
from one of his own ftate-rooms into the great hall. . 

I wave now finifhed thefe Enquiries: and 1 with I may be 
as fully underftood by others, as I think I apprehend the refult 
of them in my own mind. But ftill I am fenfible, much re- 
mains to be done, for the further, ‘more accurate, illuftration 
of the fubject. The pains I have taken, and the labour I have 
undergone (even in thefe flight furveys), convinces me how 
difficult it is to obtain accurate obfervations ; and makes me 
the lefs wonder, at the imperfeé and fhort accounts, left us by 
Leland, and Camden, with regard to thefe curious buildings ; 
and the lefs ready to complain of the want of information from 
thofe curious antiquaries: the defect of which has fo long occa- 
fioned great mifapprehenfions with regard to the nature of fuch 
{truGtures ; although their remains are ftill fo very capable of 
flinging light on hiftory, and of explaining ancient ufages and 
manners. | = 

I was not fufficiently acquainted, even after my moft dili- 
gent enquiries, at the expence of much time and coft, either 
with Canterbury caftle, or with that at Tunbridge (notwith- 
ftanding my utmoft attention) till my friends had affifted me, 
a fecond time, with workmen and ladders, to furvey the 
former; nor till my worthy friend, Mr. Hooker, the refpec- 
table proprietor of Tunbridge caftle, a man of great ingenuity, 
had revifed, and corrected, in confequence of his intimate ace 
quaintance with the place, both my drawings and notes, with 
regard to the latter. 

Ir is no wonder, therefore, if former antiquaries, who nei- 
ther had any fuch advantages, nor had beftowed either fuch coft 
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or time; nor were aware of the importance and curiofity of the 
fubje& ; fhould be miftaken, and give flight and imperfe& ac- 
counts ; accounts which it is high time to correct, and fet 
right; and with regard to which, we muft (in confequence of 
the prefent decaying ftate of thefe ftru€tures) receive further 
information zow ; or elfe loofe the opportunity of it for ever. 
I wAvE only to add; that, upon the whole, the Anglo-Saxon, | 
Danifh, and firft Norman, ftru€tures; appear to me to have had | 
what may without impropriety: be called a fort of Ce/tic original: 
and that the firft plan of them feems to have been brought from 
Media, and the Eaft, through the northern parts of Europe, in 
very early ages of the world: whilftthe rich buildings of Alfred, 
and of Gundulph, feem to have had a fort of Roman original; and 
to have had their plans imported, through the Mediterranean fea, 
by thofe who vifited Rome, or engaged in Croifades. An idea 
ftrongly confirmed, by the refemblance of the caftle at Lancefton 
in Cornwall, to the Capital of Media; and, by the refemblance 
of the caftle at Rochefter, to the tower of Antonia at Jerufa- 
lem, as deferibed by Jofephus *: which flood at the fouth eaft 
corner of the great area of the fortrefs called the citadel; was 
70 cubits (or 112 feet) in height. and was firft built by Hyr- 
canus, who dwe/t in it, as did Ariftobulus after him; was re- 
built by Herod; and was not only a palace, but a prifon allo, 
wherein St. Paul was confined: a circumftance which I endea- 
voured to illuftrate in my former paper. And I cannot but add 
here, that it is a curious fact, mentioned by Jofephus, that there 
was a covered way manifeftly high above the ground, that led. 


* Jofephus’s Antiquities. B. xviii, c. 4. § 3. B. xii. cour. § 2. B. xv 
Ca Bo 95, Ca 41-7 § 4.° War, Bit. 6. 3: § 4 Co 5. $4. Co 21; §1.° Bai 
G15. §6. c. 16. $5. Bove ce 4. $2. cog. § 8 
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from the tower of Antonia to the temple; and that when this 
covered way was atually in the hands of affailants, and was 
cut down, and the other parts of the fortrefs were alfo in the 
hands of an enemy, this tower was {till defended by thofe who 
had poffeffion of it, till at laft they were all taken and flain *. 
Havine thus, as far as was in my power, endeavoured to 
do juftice to the genius and abilities of our fore-fathers, exerted 
amidft the difadvantages and difficulties under which they la- 
boured ; and having endeavoured to trace, in fome few refpects, 
the progrefs of arts, and of f{cience; I have only now to with, 
that others may, with ftill more fuccefs, purfue this, and 
every various branch of enquiry, till a due and proper venera- 
tion be fully fecured for whatever was /audable amongft our 
anceftors; and till the utmoft poffible exertions be kindled, 
amongit us, to avail ourfelves of fuperior advantages ; and to 
caufe the increafe and progrefs of whatever is good in the world, 
to be more rapid, and continually advancing ; inftead of r declin- 
ing. Jam, Sir, with much refpeét, Yours, &c. 


Epwarp Kina. 
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I most earneftly with fome curious perfon, who has leifure 
and opportunity, would undertake to examine, more minute- 
ly, the remains of Briti/h caftles in Wales; and of ancient 
Scoti#/h caftles, in the north; which, when compared with 
the curious accounts we have of Pictith and’ Scottifh Duns, 
would nearly compleat the chain of hiftory relating to the rife 
and progre{fs of fortified ftruétures in this Hland: and mark. 
the way for further and {till more curious inveftigations. 
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XXVIII. Additions to Mr. King’s account of Lincoln 
Cafile. By Sir Henry Charles Englefield, Bart. 


Read May 16, 1782. 


N the account of Lincoln Caftle, lately read to the Society 

by Mr. King, I find that a fingularity in one of the towers 
had efcaped the notice of that excellent and moft accurate ob- 
ferver, who, having viewed the caftle from within, had not feen 
a moft remarkable arch opening into the ditch from the lower 
part of the faid tower, which is marked by the letter (i) in fig. 
XXVI. of his drawings, and mentioned in page 265 of the let- 
ter prefs. 


As I had viewed the tower from the ditch, and made the 
drawing of its outfide appearance, which is now fubmitted to 
the Society, it occurred to me that the appearances were fo fin- 
gular as to make a further enquiry and meafures well worth 
obtaining. I therefore applied to the Rev. Dr. Gordon, the pre- 
centor of the cathedral, who moft obligingly infpected the 
meafures of the plans which accompany this paper, and added a 
moft excellent and accurate defcription, from which and the fur- 
veyor’s notes the following account was drawn up. The draw- 
ing N° x. pl. LIV. reprefents the outfide appearance of the tower 
fronting the weft. A is the great arch no lefs than fixteen feet 
wide in the clear, turned with ftones two feet 1-half inch deep, 
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m number forty-five, of no regular thicknefs, and no ftone ex- 
a@ly in the key of the arch. The arch itfelf, the furveyor. 
fays, is ten inches lower than a femicircle; but Dr. Gordon thinks 
that the difficulty of afcertaining the point of its {pring, as. 
there is no impoft, may lead to a fuppofition of its being a real 
femicircle, 

BB, advancing walls which are now ruined fo as not to ad- 
mit of a guefs how far they once extended, though they :appa- 
relitly fupported a floor or ftage of which four joift holes ftill 
remain at C; they are 11 by 13 inches and enter 2 feet 6 inches 
into the wall. 

D, a fmail door having a femicircular arch croffed by a tran- 
fom ftone in the ancient Saxon ftyle. This door, which is 6: 
feet 6 inches high and only 2 feet 4 4 inches wide, led frone 
the lower to the advanced ftage. Holes, as for bolts, ftill re- 
main in the jamb of the door, which is now walled up and 
totally invifible within. 

EF, two loop-holes covered with fingle ftones cut circular 
at the top. 

By the line of the prefent furface of the ground i it appears 
that above eight feet of the original building is now buried, as 
may be feen in the view drawn by me. In this view alfo ap- 
pears a hollow in the rock in front of the tower, and up this 
there went a flight of fteps leading to the great arch, fome re-.. 
mains of which were vifible about twenty years ago, when the 
proprietor deftroyed them, and in fo doing found a fingular old 
{pur and a thigh bone ef uncommon fize, —— he buried 
again. 

Tue workman employed fays, that near the bottom of the 
ditch, fomething like a room was found with a fire-place and 
afhes, among which was a piece of iron bigger at one So thaa 
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the other, twenty-three inches Jong and 7% % {quare in the 
middle. 

N° 2, pl. LIV, is a fection of the building ve satel to the weft 
front arid clofe to it, in order to give the internal appearance of 
the arch which is guite fimilar to the outfide, except that a part’ 
of the jambs and vaulting ftones are covered by a more mo- 
dern wall on each fide, fo as to leave but 8 # inches on one fide, 
and 10 inches on the other, free. This goes up perpendicular 
{moothly and well wrought as far as can be feen for rubbith, 
and was evidently the. groove for a portcullis worked in the 
tower above. 

AT an interval of ro inches from the arch fhewn in the 
drawing, another is conftructed of rather lefs diameter but femi- 
circular, and ornamented with chamfered mouldings, an im- 
poft and pillars with a capital, as will be fhewn at large in the 
drawing N° 3. 

Tue loops marked on the outfide E are within enlarged to 
the form exprefled by the fame letter in this drawing. It may 
here be obferved, that all the referential letters go through the 
three drawings. 

N° 3. is a fection through the whole tower at right angles to 
the weft front; and fhews diftingly the great outward arch, 
the portcullis groove, and the more modern inner ornamented 
arch. 

Tus wall of the outward arch is five feet thick, but the fu~ 
perftru€ture no more than four. 

Tue portcullis groove is marked F both in this and N° 2 

. where it appears as a flat wall. 

G is the inner arch with its impoft pillar and mouldings. 

H is a ruined wall in which are indications of a vault having 
gone quite along ; and at I are the traces of a projection which 

_ “probably was a bonding arch though apparently of newer work. 
HAVING 
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‘Havinc now defcribed the prefent appearance of the tower, 
‘it remains to-{peak of its materials and fituation. Its matertals 
-are evidently the Lincoln ftone, of which a reddith and harder 
‘ftratum has been felected for turning the arches of both the 
-gate and door above, covering the beam holes and clofing the 
doops. This laft ftone is precifely the fame with that ufed by 
‘the Romans in Newport Gate, and has at firft the appearance 
of grit-ftone but is-not fo. 

Irs fituation is precifely in the line of the Roman wall, and 
not far fromthe middle of the weft fide of it the diftances as 
nearly as can now be meafured, being from the north angle of 
the wall-to ditto of the tower 209 yards, awd from the fouth 
angle to the fouth fide ef the tower 161. The difference is 
48 yards. The prefent wall is not of the fame date as the 
tower, being carried up in a ftrait joint on both fides. 

Dr. Gordon fays that as near as the eye can judge, this 
arch is diretly oppofite to the fite of the eaftern Roman gate, 
which was only deftroyed about twenty years ago. 

Havine now finifhed the defcription of the tower, both from 
my own view and the accurate notes of Dr:-Gordon; I mut 
add a few remarks on the fingularities which occur in the ruin 
before me. The dimenfions of the arch, its materials, its being 
fo far below the prefent furface of the earth, and its fituation 
in the line of the Roman wail, and oppofite the eaft gate, would 
at once determine me to pronounce it the old gate of the Lin- 
dum of the Romans, did not fome remarkable differences in 
this from the north and fouth gates {till exifting feem to dif- 
countenance the fuppofition. They have an impoft, this has 
none. They are built of vaft ftones, this of rather {mall ones 
(though the three thin ftones on each haunch of the Newport 
Roman arch are very like thofe which turn this arch); yet as 
the prefent caftle which was built by William the Conqueror 

Me Be rte, is 
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is evidently of more modern time than the tower, and the tower- 
itfelf appears to have been of a date pofterior to the arch in 
queftion,. as: appears by the different thicknefs of the walls, &c: 
T cannot help ftill thinking that the Normans and Saxons. 
both: found this great arch built to: their hands, and fo inftead 
of deftroying, turned it into a poftern-when they dug out the 
ditch, and built a flight of fteps toit. I muft end*by remark- 
ing that the diameter of this arch ts much. greater than any 
other gate. now about the city,, the Newport Having been: only 
5° feety, and: the caftle great gate 13 feet: 10 inches. in the 
_ Clear, 

THE advancing ftage for the defence: of the. ftair-cafe into- 
the ditch is alfa as far as I know a fingular mode of fortifica- 
tion; and'as.it feems much like a makefhift to make an un- 
ufually conftructed gate ufeful,, may alfo {trengthen the idea of; 
its having been conftru€ed long before. it. was appliéd. to its; 
prefent. deftination.. 
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XXIX. Odfervations om Rochefter Caffle, by the Rev. 
Mr. Samuel Denne. In a Letter to Mr. Gough. 


Read May 9, 1782. 


Sr R;. 

KK ATR. KING, in his many ingenious and pertinent Ob/r=- 

vations on Ancient Cafiles, (publifhed in the Archaeologia,. 
vol. VI, art. XX VII.) forthe purpofe of explaining the conclufions: 
he has drawn from them, has given a full defeription of Ro- 
chefter caftle, which he remarks was in great part re-edified, if 
not originally built by Gundulph bifhop of that fee, about 
1088. The juftice of this prelate’s claim. to have been the 
architect of this venerable fabric is examined in the following 
difguifition ;: and, fhould the paper appear'to you to be not un- 
worthy of the attention of the fociety of which you are-a mem- 
ber, by communicating it to that learned and refpeGable body,. 
you will oblige | . 

Your: faithful and humble fervant, 
SAM. DENNE. 


An Enquiry. into the truth. of the commonly recetved opi- 
nion, that Rochetter Caftle was built by Gundulph: 
Bifbop of that Seeé.. 

RocuHesTeR caftle was the laft poft of ftrength of which: 
©do, bithop of Bayeux, kept poffeflion during the rebellion:he 
had excited againft. William. Rufus, The king, when he be- 
. 3: fieged: 
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fieged it, was at the head of an army which William of Malm 
bury has termed invincible. It was certainly fo formidable to 
Odo, and:the other mal-contents, that, numerous and power- 
‘ful as they were, they in a fhort time capitulated, difcovering 
‘that all refiftance would be, fruitlefs. As: this was a,place of 
-very great importance, and as the fudden furrendry of it might 
have convinced the king that the old fortrefs was not fo. defen- 
‘fible.as had..been imagined, he determined to have a new. caftle 
erected, entirély of ftone, and Gunduiph bithop of :Rochefter 
.was,the perfon he wifhed:to undertake this work. The:me- 
‘morial of this tranfaCtion is recorded in. the Textus Roffenfis, 
-a manufcript generally allowed to have been compiled by Er- 
nulph, .who, after an interval of only feven years, was Gun- 
.dulph’s. fucceffor in the bifhoprick of Rochefter, and muft 
;therefore have had fufficient authority for the truth of his nar- 

:fative. 7 
In order-to fave. the-trouble of turning to the Textus, a copy 
~of the chapter referred to :is.enclofed; the fubftance of which 

.is briefly.as:follows : 

Tue church of Rochefter had:for fome years held the manor ~ 
-of Haddenham in Bucks, it having been a gift to Gundulph 
‘from .archbifhop Lanfranc, to whomithe firft William had de- 
mifed.it for the:term of his own life, and, of courfe, it reverted 
to the crown.on that king’s death. His fon and fucceffor:re- 
quired one hundred pounds for:renewing the grant; a fum fo 
exorbitant, ‘that the two prelates were amazed.at the demand, 
and with earneftnefs averred, that neither had they fo large a 
fum of money, nor knew they where to,procure.it. “Cwo.cour- 
tiers, who were well-inclined to both parties, then fuggefted to 
the king, that as Gundulph was very intelligent and expert in 
mafonry, his majefty might be greatly benefited by reftoring 
Haddenham:to the church of Rochefter, upon condition, that 
a the 
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the bifhop fhould, at his own expence, build the caftle with 
ffone: When Henry, earl of Warwick, who was-one of the 
advifers, communicated this propofal to Lanfranc and Gun- 
dulph, they were ftill more aftonifhed, and peremptorily refufed ' 
to comply with it; affigning for a reafon, that if they ace 
quiefced in thefe terms, the church of Rochefter, as proprietors » 
he eftate, would, -in future, become liable to all the repairs — 
“OF the‘caftle; and declaring, that, rather than fubject their fuc- - 
ceffors to the exactions and diftraints of the king’s officers, they ’ 
withed the manor of Haddenham to be at the bottom of the » 
fea, Theearl, growing temperately warm, expoftulated with ° 
the archbifhop upon this groundlefs apprehenfion, and aflured - 
both the prelates, that by gratifying the king in this matter, - 
which might be-done for forty pounds at moft, and: by’ afters 
wards fhewing the earl of Kent, or his deputy, or whomever © 
his majefty might appoint, that the work was properly exe-- 
cuted, the bifhop and the church would, in refpect of this-caf- - 
tle, be for ever difcharged from any impofition, or fervices - 
Lanfranc being’ at length fatisfied with thefe and the like rea- - 
fons, an agreement was accordingly made, in the prefence of © 
the king, that Gundulph fhould build the caftle entirely at ‘his’ 
own coft, which Ernulph -imagined might amount to -fixty~ 
pounds. 

LitT Le, if any, doubt can then*be made of*Gundulph’s 
having erected a caftle at Rochefter, and upon a fpot, ftyled by: 
Ernulph, in the deed abovementioned, a very beautiful part of © 
the city: and the only queftion is, whether the keep, or ‘maf-- 
ter tower (large remains of which are now ftanding) ‘was what 
he conftructed? } 


To the allowing of him to have been the architect the prin 
cipal obje€tions are, that he had not time for rearing a fabrie ~ 


fo {pacious and Jofty—that the money, which, according ta 
this 
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this antient MS. he is faid to have expended upon this work, 
was by no means fufficient to compleat it—and that, though 
the tower might be begun by Gundulph, there is reafon to: 
think it was not finifhed by him, but by Corboyl, pilin 
of Canterbury. 

Ir is the opinion of a very experienced workman, that, con) 
fidering the ftiffnefs of the cement ufed in building the walls of 
this caftle, they might, without any danger of bulging, ha 
been worked up in feven years at moft; a circumftaice not. 
duly attended to by thofe, who have conceived: that Gundulph © 
had not time to erect the tower. The capitulation by Odo de 
Bayeux was made at the end of the year 1088; and archbifhop 
Lanfranc, who was one of the parties concerned in the treaty 
for anew tower, died in June 1089. From the time, there- 
fore, that Gundulph might, and probably did begin to build, to 
the time of his death, which was on-the feventh of March 
1107-8, there could hardly have been fewer than eighteen 
years; for it may be well concluded, that both William and 
Gunduiph were folicitous to obtain the point each had in view ; 
the King, a ftrong fortrefs, fo neceflary for the fecurity of his 
realm, and the prelate the perpetuity of a valdable eftate to his 
church. 

Tue objeCtion to the fmallnefs of the fum faid to have been 
expended by the bifhop in building the caftle, may not be fo 
eafily removed, but it does not feem to be infuperable. What 
might at the clofe of the eleventh century be the whole coft of 
erecting fuch a tower cannot be afcertained with much accu- 
racy; but thus far muft be granted, that fixty pounds could not’ 
poflibly have defrayed the whole charge, Is this, however, the 
clear and precife meaning of the words ufed by the writer of 
the Textus Roffenfis? A different interpretation might be not 
unreafonably inferred, from its being higher, by twenty pounds, . 
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than the imagined eftimate of the earl of Warwick, who made. 
the propofal, and will be materially ftrengthened by the fol- 
lowing obfervations, 

Royat caftles (and the caftle of Rochefter came under that 
denomination *) were to be erected and repaired at the public 
expences; it was one of the three neéceffary burdens to which all 
lands, if not individuals, were fubje@. This was to be dif- 
charged, either by a provifion of timber, ftone, &ce. fuch' as the’ 
country afforded, or by conveying them to the place where 
they were to.be ufed, or by other perfonal labour ;. for at that. 
early period, a pecuniary commutation for thefe kind of fervices 
was rare. But, when the materials were collected, fkilful ma- 
fons were to be procured, and paid; and not many of thefe pro- 
perly qualified could have been found among the Englith, this. 
branch of building being then almott entirely carried on by: 
foreigners. 


Out of the immenfe treafures, which the firft William had 
hoarded up, and left in his palace at Weftminfter, and which 
his fon had not had time to fquander, he could have born the 
charge of paying the mafons; but he was of a rapacious difpo- 
fition, and willing, if he could, to’ caft the burden upon ans 
other. The one hundred pounds which: William Rufus re- 
quired for the manor of Haddenham, he might intend to have 
appropriated to this ufe, and this might be his inducement for 
liftening to the propofal of Gundulph’s performing the work 
inftead of paying the money. Had this charge been defrayed 
out of the royal treafury, the king would certainly not have dif- 
-petifed with any of the contributions and fervices he had’a right 
to derhand from his fubjeéts; nor does there: appear to be any 


* In the tenth year of the reign of Henry III. the fheriff of Kent was com- 
manded to repair'the great tower of Rochéfter‘caftle. Lambard’s Perambulation, 
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reafon why the prelate fhould not have been fuffered to avail 
himfelf of the fame advantages. It was Gundulph’s excelling 
in. the art of mafonry that gave rife to the negotiation between 
the king and him, which renders it highly probable, that this 
was the work he ftipulated to perform; and by the affiftance of 
the Norman artifts, and others of the community of mafons,. 
who were then employed by him upon his cathedral and mona- 
flery, he was enabled to expedite the building of the caftle. 
Perhaps, his engagement might include, not only the work- 
mantfhip, but the finding of the comparatively fmall quantity | 
of the Caen ftone ufed for the arches and coins. ‘The reader 
will weigh the plaufibility of this conjecture; and before he 
decides upon it, let him confider, whether the fum, which the 
‘right reverend archite&t is fuppofed to have expended in build- 
ing the caftle, was not, at that time, fufficient to anfwer the 
charge of the foreign ftone, as well as the mafon’s wages, For 
fixty pounds, according to the computation of Lord Lyttelton, - 
in his hiftory of the reign of Henry II. * was equivalent to 
about nine hundred pounds of our money. . 
GunpuLpu’s having left unfinifhed the caftle he had cove- 
nanted to build is a notion too haftily adopted. The inftrument 
in the Textus Roftenfis declares the contrary ; for it commemo- 
rates the bifhop as a benefactor, in having recovered to his church 
the manor, which was the ftipulated confideration, and that clear 
of all future claims from the crown to repair the caftle. From 
the Continuator of Florence of Worcefter + it feems likewife evi- 
dent, that it was another fortrefs or tower that was ereéted by 
Corboyl, and which Gervafe ftyles egregiam turrimt. A furmife 
fhall therefore be fuggefted, whether the keep itfelf was not the 
work of the bifhop of Rochefter, and the archbifhop the builder 


* Odtavo edit. vol. I. p. 80. and gor. &c. 


+ P. 503. 
t Decem Script. col. 1664. cs 
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of the fmall abjoining tower ; for, as Mr. King has juftly ob- 
ferved, inftances of large mafles of ftone work (though them- 
{elves of a very remote date) in more antient ftruétures are not 
at all unufual. Not but that Gundulph, according to the cuf- 
tomary mode of building thefe fortreffes, might have added a 
{mall tower, as a confined and fecure entrance into the keep, 
though he did not fee the neceflity for one fo roomy and ele- 
gant as what is now {ftanding. 

May it not, however, be queftioned, how far the architect 
of the adjoining tower had that prudent regard to defence and 
offence which is fo con{picuous in the plan of the keep. Mr. 
King imagines, that the fpacioufnefs of the windows in the 
veftibule were not, in cafe of a fiege, of any material difadvan- 
tage. But affording an opportunity to an enemy to makea ~ 
lodgment fo near the principal entrance into the great tower, 
could not be politic, and indeed rendered of lefs importance the 
drawbridge and the firft ftrong gate and portcullis, as the win- 
dows of the veftibule were not out of the reach of fcaling lad- 
ders. Befides, its having windows, inftead of loop-holes, would 
not admit of fo many of the garrifon’s annoying the affailants 
without expofing themfelves. On both floors of the little 
tower of admiffion into the keep of Dover caftle, there are only 
loop-holes, which feems to be a better contrivance. (Archaeolog. 
vol. IV. plate XXIV. fig. xvii.) 

Tue difpofition of the loop-holes and windows in the little 
tower at-Rochefter in an inverted order from that in which 
they are placed in the great tower, indicates them not to have 
been planned by the fame perfon; and any other difference that 
can be pointed out in the ftyle of the two buildings will cor- 
roborate this notion. A diffimilarity there was in the arches 
and frames of the windows of the two towers, if Mr. King is 
not miftaken as to the antient plans he has reprefented, both 
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of thofe on the principal floor of the keep, and of the upper 
ftory,.(fee Archaeolog. vol. IV. plate XXII. fig. vie) which he 
judges to have been conftru&ted much like thofe which are left 
more perfect in Canterbury caftle. In thefe are feen round 


arches, and cylindrical pilafters, marks that diftinguifh the ftyle 


of the earlieft Norman buildings. The fame is obfervable in 
the round-headed doors, and in the arches and maftive pillars 
of the ftate apartments, with zig zag mouldings and ornaments, 


that beara ftriking refemblance to thofe in Rochefter cathedral, 


which were indifputably formed under the direGtion of Gun- 
dulph. 

Let thefe particulars be laid together ;—the clear and posites 
declaration of a contemporary writer, properly authenticated, 
that this bifhop compleated a caftle at Rochefter—his certainly 
having had time to ere€&t the great tower now remaining—the 
fum he is reputed to have {pent upon this edifice being adequate 
to the charge of doing that branch of the work, which, by a 
fair interpretation of the paflage, was what he had engaged, and 
was, by his excelling in the knowledge of mafonry, qualified to 
perform, as alfo a correfpondence, as to the {tyle and manner of 
execution, with works confefiedly his, and after duly confider- 
ing all thefe circumftances, it will moft probably be granted, 
that the doubts of his not being the architeét are raifed upon a 
weak foundation, 

Bur to this accumulated evidence mutt be widen the lone, 
and generally received tradition, of the caftle’s having been 
erected by Gundulph. Mr. Grofe has remarked, that the form 
of the keep of Rochefter caftle is extremely fimilar to the white’ 
tower of London, which, as is mentioned in the Textus Rof 
fenfis, c. 201. was built tei the fuperintendance of this pre- 
late. And his claim to the credit of this employment, in which 
he acted merely as a furveyor, not having been queftioned, 
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much lefs ought he to be deprived of it where the building 
was erected by him at his own coft. It is rather to be hoped, 
that as Rochefter caftle has for very near 700 years entailed: 
honour on the name of this illuftrious architeé&, fo it will,. 
whilft any remains of it fhall fubfift, continue to be called Gun- 
dulph’s Tower. 


Copied from the Textus Ralioate publifht by Hearne, .p,145, &c.. 
cap. 88. 


Quomodo Will’s rex, filius Willelmi regis,,rogatu Lanfranci: 
archiepifcopi conceflit et confirmavit Rofenfi ecclefiae San&i: 
Andreae apoftoli, ad victum monachorum, manerium nomine: 
Hedenham: quare Gundulfus epifcopus caftrum Rofenfe las- 
pideum totum de fuo proprio regi conftruxit. 


Mem.. This-title, though printed by Hearne before ch. 87. is, 
in the MS. prefixed to ch..88. and inferted between red lines.. 


Aliud quoque beatae memoriae Gundulfus epifcopus non mi. 
nus memorabile illis contulit beneficium, fed omni potius om-- 
nibus feculis venturis dignum veneratione.. Caftrum etenim,, 
quod fitum eft in pulchriori parte civitatis Hroueceftre, pro» 
regia conceffione illius doni, quod fepediétus archiepifcopus : 
praedictae ecclefiae ad vidtum monachorum difpofuerat. dare, . 
manerium videlicet quod fitum eft in comitatu de Bucingeham : 
nomine Hedenham, Non enim aliter ut ratum permaneret ipfi: 
ecclefiae illud abfque regis conceffione potuit dare, quia pater 
regis illud dederat archtepifcopo in vita fua tantum, ut. fullima-- 
tus fuit in archiepi{copio. Unde Willielmo filio ejus ipfum pa-- 
trem fuccedente in regno, ab NO et epifcopo de. ejuf-- 
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dem manerii conceftione requifitus, refpondit centum libras de- 
nariorum hédbere fe velle pro ipfa conceffione. Quod poftquam 
archiepifcopus et epifcopus fimul audicrunt, confternati valde 
pariter refponderunt, illam tantam pecuniam neque tunc in 
ptomtu fefe habere, nec etiam unde eam acquirere potuiffent 
fefe {cire. Duobus autem amicis utrique patri * faventibus, 
Rodberto videlicet filio Haimonis et Henrico comite de Vvarv- 
vic, ‘hine regium honorem, et integram ejus obfervantibus vo- 
luntatem, hine vero amicitiae favorem et pro Dei amore ecelefiae 
praedictae magnificum ac profuturum honorem, regi confulue- 
runt, quatinus pro pecunia, quam pro conceffione maneril exige- 
bat, epifcopus Gundulfus, quia in opere caementaril plurimum 
{ciens et efficax erat, caftrum fibi Hrofenfe lapideum de fuo 
conftrueret, Quod -ubi archiepifcopo et epifcopo innotuit, tunc 
proculdubio magis confternati dixerunt, et regiae conceflioni ex 
toto fefe abnuere, etiam et ipf{um manerium in profundo maris 
potius fitum iri malle, quam praedictam ecclefiae San&ti Andreae 
futuris temporibus regis exaCtionibus mancipari debere. Nam 
quotiefcunque quilibet + ex infortunio aliquo cafu im caftro illo 
contingeret aut infractione muri aut fiffura materiei, id protinus 
jab epifcopo vel ecclefia ufu reficiendam affiduo. Sicque epifco- 
pus et ecclefia futuri faeculi temporibus omnibus fumma dif- 
trictione regiae fubmitteretur exaCioni.. Ifto itaque metu per- 
territus uterque, ** abfit hoc a me,” inquit archiepifcopus, ‘* abfit 
“¢ quogue a me,” inquit et epifcopus. Refponfum hoc audiens 
comes Henricus, quafi modeftae ftimulis irae commotus, honef- 
tatis dans concito fremitus, inquit «* Hatenus, mea aeftimatione 
“¢ ratus {um archiepifcopum Lanfrancum unum ex viris univerfi 
<¢ orbis extititiffe fapientiffimis, nunc autem nec infipientem, 
s* quod abfit, effe dico, neque illa quidem qua dudum fapientia 
4¢ callebat, in praefentiarum vigere ullatenus aflerere audeo. Quid 


* Sic in orig. 1..€, utrique epi/copo. f Sic pro guolibet. 
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“enim gravedinis,” inquit, ‘“in hoc eft,, caftram ad ultimum: 
‘* majus pro xl libris ad voluntatem regis facere, factum vero: 
*‘ comiti vel vicecomiti comitatus, feu allis etiam quibus regi 
* placuerit monftrari, monftratum et ex omni parte integrum 
‘* liberare, femel vero liberato fefe penitus expedire, nec un- 
** quam ,alterius inde fe intromittere, nec etiam eo refpicere ?: 
‘¢ Ad hoc regem adverfus epifcopum vel ecclefiam futurae fer-- 
*¢ vitutis occafionem nullatenus quaerere, imo potius. eos ab- 
‘omni fervitute liberare, atque ficut regem decebat, pro Dei: 
6 timore, et feculi honore, in fumma libertate eos confervare 
“¢ velle.” His ergo, et aliis nonnullis hujufcemodi rationibus,.. 
tandem acquievit archiepifcopus. Igitur hoc paéto coram rege 
inito, fecit caftrum Gundulfus epifcopus de fuo ex integro to-- 
tum, conftamine, ut reor, Ix librarum.. Quod quamdiu in 
feculo fubfiftere poterit, pro Gundulfo. epifcopo manifefto in-. 
dicio quafi loquens erit, aeternum quidem ili ferens teftimo- 
nium, quod manerium Hedenham ecclefiae, et monachis fan&1. 
Andreae, ab omni exaétione et calumnia regis, et omnium ho-- 


minum permanebit liberrimum, et quietiffimum in fecula fecu— 
lorum. 
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XXX. Governor Pownall on Roman Earthen-ware, 
and the Boundary-Stone of Croyland Abbey. 


‘Read April 1782. 


‘SiR, 

fg R. Brander having entertained me at dinner with a de- 
fert ferved up in Roman earthen-ware out of his cabi- 
net: on my mentioning this to my brother, he gave me the ace 
count [which ftandsin my paper, Archaeol. vol. V. p. 282.] 
-of his having himfelf dragged up fome pieces of Roman earthen- 
ware from off ‘the Pudding-pan Sand or Rock, andi fhowed me 
ithe three: pieces. there ‘referred to, with feveral fragments of 
‘black earthen-ware. On examining them I obferved.en one the 


Ltamp Artiliani M. perfect and diftinét; on the other, the traces, 


in the fame fort of letters and ftamp, of the fame name, though 
not .perfe&t. Whether the black fort ever had any ftamp did 
mot appear on the {mall fragments which I faw. I was led by 
‘this circumftance into a train of conje€ture (for all that I have 
written on the fubje& deferves no better name) on the things 
themfelves, and the place where they were found: and wrote a 
dittle memoire on them. In return ‘to Mr. Brander’s civility, I 
fent this paper to-him, with liberty, if he pleafed, of commu- 
nicating it to the Society. At the fame time that he commu- 
micated this paper in 1778, he exhibited fix Specimens of bis 
Roman earthen-ware, {aid to have been fifhed up at the mouth of 
the Thames; A note referring to thefe pieces, and not to ¢ho/é on 

which 
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which I wrote, was, without the fanction of the Society, fub- 
joined to this paper as publifhed in the Archaeologia, vol. V. 
p. 282.1779. [had obferved that the name A¢tilianus only (as 
far as I could fee) was on this earthen-ware. The note ob-~ 
ferves firf, that the earthen veffels mentioned in this paper are in 
the cabinet of Guftavus Brander, Efq. next gives the fix fpeci- 
mens of vefiels, referred to in that note, on one only of which 
appears the name of 4ftslianus. ‘This dire@ly contradiéts the 
fa& which I had ftated as the ground of my conjecture. 

Tue obfervations I therein made were f{pecifically confined to 
the three pieces dragged up by my brother from off the Puc ize 
pan Sand or Rock, on which I could make out no other name 
than Af¢tilianus; and 1 have particularly remarked that the let- 
ters of the ftamp have “a precifion of form, and a fharpnefs 
‘¢ and neatnefs of cut equal to the Elziver or Glafcow letters.” 
Whereas of the fpecimens exhibited by Mr. Brander, one only 
is {tamped with the name Attilianus: three other names or ra- 
ther marks of names, with letters not having a precifion of form, 
are on three of them: a defaced and illegible ftamp on one 
‘ether; and on another no name, mark, or ftamp. By thus 
comparing the paper with the note, the Soctety muft fee, that 
thefe earthen vefels mentioned in the note, could not be the earthen 
veffels referred to in my paper. 

THE note as it ftands in the Archaeologia annexed to my 
paper feems to convey a contradiction to the fact which I had 
ftated as the ground of my conjecture, But I have tiow had 
the fatisfaction to be affured “ that no fuch fentiment was 
«* meant, or intended to be conveyed, by the making or the 
‘¢ printing of that note: that it was inadvertently inferted, and 
‘ related folely to the fpecimens of Roman pottery produced 
6 at that time by Mr. Brander, and not to the three pieces on 
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«© which I had written my paper.” The rectifying this mile 
take is a piece of juftice done me which I acknowledge. 

‘I prsiRe on this occafion to correét likewife my own mil- 
takes. I have fuppofed the Pudding-pan Sand or Rock, which 
from the fragments of buildings of Roman brick found on it 
mutt have been an ifland, to have been the ifland Caunos men- 
tioned by Ptolemy. I find fince, that it was not the ifland 
Caunos; for that ifland lies on the Effex coaft, under the name 
Canue or Canvey of which | wasnot aware at the time; and 
_which hath alfo efcaped the gentlemen who have commented on 
my paper, though better acquainted with that country than I am. 

THere is another miftake which I beg may be corrected. At 
the time I wrote the paper, I had not obferved that there were 
any names on any of the earthen-ware I had feen at Mr. Bran- 
der’s défert. The obferving the name and ftamp on that of 
my brother was what {truck me, and gave occafion to my writ- 
ing the paper. I afterwards learnt from Mr. Brander that there 
were names ftamped on his ware alfo, and other names than 
that which I had obferved on my brother’s earthen-ware. 1 
made a minute of this, and had I known that this paper was to 
have been publithed, I fhould have corre&ted, what I beg now to 
correét, the miftake I have been led into in thofe two paflages 
where I fay, ‘« that on thefe holy vefiels on/y one finds the 
«© name of the manufacturer,” and again, that it is not ufual 
*¢ tovhave the name of the manufacturer on the earthen-ware 
‘6 of any other kind.” ‘The fact turns out that various other 
names appear on the earthen-ware found on the Kentifh fbore be- 
tween Whitfiable and Recalver, as well as on thofe of Mr. Bran- 
der faid to be found in the fame quarter. 

Now as thofe veffels about which I wrote, and which I fup- 
pote to be oly uffels of the Roman ritual, were found on the 
Pudding-pan Sand or Rock mot on the coaf but two leagues 
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of, and have only the name Attilianus on them, the fa& 
which was the ground of my conje@ture remains as I ftated it, 
and will fo remain until fome earthenware having other names 
than Attilianus on them fhall be found on that Jpot, or until 
any of the earthen-ware which is now in the hands of the 
curious fhall be afcertained to have been found there. The mo- 
ment that that fa& is made out, the ground of my conjéCure 
will diffolve ; and the conjecture itfelf be found to be a bafclefs 
fabric. I feel little interefted in its fate, and had rather be cone - 
vinced of an error than give occafion to one. 

THERE is an erratum in the printing of my paper on the 
fubje& of the granite veffels found on the Mufquito fhore. . 
Turrene has gotten into the printed copy, in the place of the 
word Terrie, fignifying an earthen pan, as I wrote it. I beg it 
may be reftored to its true orthography on a future edition. 

In another paper which f ventured to lay before the Society, 
I fuggefted a conjeture on what I fuppofed to be the true 
meaning of the Croyland-abbey boundary ftone. I fuppofed — 
this infcription to be a fragment of one which contained the 
names of the Freres who remained of the o/d abbey of Croy- 
land, at the time when Turketull became abbot and reftored it. 
Clarenbald, Swarting and Thurgar remained amidft the ruins of 
the old abbey. Brown and Avo had fled. Upon the reftoration, 
Thefe two laft were recalled. They were wanted to fettle the 
rights, title, and boundaries of the old abbey, but efpecially 
4io who was a great lawyer. ‘The five Freres made, with Tur- 
ketul, a perambulation ; and fettled the Terrier, which Tur- 
ketul marked by boundary ftone croffes. ‘This crofs now re- 
maining I fuppofed to be one of thefe, and finding the word 
Aio on it, I did not hefitate to fay that the word 0 is not 
there the verb fignifying J fay, but the name of this learned 
lawyer Frater ALO, who was employed in the bufinefs of fet- 
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tling thefe matters. As the {tone appeared to me to be the 
Frufium of a cone, I fuppofed that the upper part which was 
broken off might have contained the names of the reft of the 
Freres employed in the fame bufinefs, This conjeure has met 
with the criticifn of a very learned gentleman, who alfo attacks 
the faéts which I ftate as the ground of this conjecture 3 
and rather than admit my conjecture feems willing to ftick 
by the botch verb, Ajo, I fay. 1 will ftate the matter of fact and 
then withdraw from all further difpute. Fair difcuffion is the 
touchftone of truth; but if a Polemic fpirit of controverfy 
be once introduced into the fociety, it will foon pervert every 
end of its inflitution. 

Tue firlt obje€tion made to my conjecture was, that the pyra- 
midical fhape of the ftone, as given by Dr. Stukeley from whom 
I copied it, even fuppofing, what remains, to be a fruflum, does 
not give room for the letters of the words and names which I 
fuppofe to have preceded that of ALO. 

Tue fame gentleman after fuppofing from a drawing fent to 
him, that he had got a fac fimile of the ftone, ftates firft, ** that 
‘* this {tone is in fact a parallelogram.” I will fuppofe that 
the learned gentleman means a parellelopipedon. 2dly, That the 
ftone ** is compleat, never having been longer than it is at pre- 
ss fent.” And therefore concludes, “* that we can be fure there 
** never were any more letters upon it than thefe which now 
‘¢ appear.” 

Tuis ftone thus fquared off at the top in rhis /uppofed fac 
fimile cuts off at one ftroke both my conje@ure and the learned 
gentleman’s own ingenious argument drawn from the pyrami- 
dical fhape. I was told by my friend Mr. Bradley, of Lincoln, 
that Dr. Stukeley’s draught of the ffone was nearer the truth, 
and that Mr. Pegge was miftaken about it. This made me 
rather anxious to get the fa& afcertained. Mr. Bradley recom- 
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mended me to avery ingenious worthy clergyman living at 
Spalding, to whom I might refer myfelf for examination of the 
facts. I took the liberty of troubling this gentleman, and of 
defiring him to fend me an exa&t meafurement of the ftone; of 
its height; and of the breadth of each fide or face of it, at the 
bottom and at the top; alfo to examine the top as to the fact, 
whether it was or was not compleat and intire, or whether it 
was apparently a fracture. 


THe Rev. Mr. Scrizso has in the moft obliging manner, 
though under a ftate of ill health, made an accurate detailed 
furvey of this ftone, and the following is his account. | 


feet inches 
‘s Height of the front or weft fide from the ma- 


«¢ fonry at the bafe - “ 23 I 
s¢ Breadth of ditto at the bottom * ° I 4 
«¢ Ditto of ditto at the top - - - I I 
«s Breadth of the fouth fide at bottom = ° gk 
«: Ditto of ditto at the top = - = fe) BE 
« Breadth of the eaft fide at bottom = 5) - I 35 
«‘ Ditto of ditto atthe top) - - - I 15 
«¢ Height of the north fide from the mafonry at 

« the bafe - = = - - 2 ri} 
«¢ Breadth of ditto at the top and bottom - fe) 93 


‘© The furface of the top of this ftone is irregular and bears 
‘© manifeft marks of a fra€ture, having amongft others, cne 
‘« elevation of an inch in height, the corners between the in- 
{cription and the fouth and north fides are rounded (and not 
angular), from two upright lines cut between each fide of 
the infcription and the faid fides. The fouth and eaft fides 
of this {tone are plain and level, but the north fide hath two 
upright ridges between two half rounds, by excavations 
made from the top to the bafe in the ftone, fuch as may be 
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*¢ obferved on pillars in churches. The ftone is ere&ted on 
¢* mafonry work of brick and ftone.” 

Tuis gentleman has alfo fent me an exact traced copy of the 
infcription, which differs from the copies given in Camden and 
Stukeley, but agrees to the minuteft ftroke with that made by 
Mr. Lloyd, as given in the fifth volume of the Archaeologia. 
This circumftance confirms me in an opinion I had formed, 
namely, that Mr. Lloyd’s draught is a fac-fimile of the infcrip- 
tion, which. Mr. Pegge concluded to be a fac-/imile of the ftone, 
which proves not to be fac. 

Tue two lines on each fide the infcription are not found in 
Mr. Lloyd’s, but agree exactly with Dr, Stukeley’s drawing of 
the ftone. 

Mk. Scribo’s account of the top of this {tone being evidently 
afraéiure agrees with the account in Camden, which: fays, 
‘¢ two miles from Crowland J faw the fragment of a pyramid.” 
In other matters he differs from Camden, * this boundary-ftone 
‘¢ (fays he in his letter to me) {tands on the right hand fide of 
«the bank, not long fince made a turnpike road, leading from 
«© Croyland to Spalding, near to a houfe now, and in ancient 
<* times, called Brother-boufe, at the diftance of four and not 
«© as Camden reports, of two miles from the former. If Cam- 
«« den erroneoufly copied this infeription in his travels, it is not 
“¢ the only error which, I find, he committed in his defcription 
<¢ of the parith of Crowland.” 

I nore now I fhall not be thought to prefume too far on 
the ground of the fad, as afcertained by Mr. Scribo, refpeting 
the fhape of the {tone, nor on the ground of reafoning, if I fay, 
that nothing impedes but that there may have been ‘* more 
‘¢ letters upon it than thofe which now appear” on this frufum. 

Ler us next examine from the fame fact of the thape of the 
ftone, whether before the top was broken off there was room 

for 
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for the letters of the words, or names, which mutt have beert 
there according to my fuggeftion of the infcription when com- 
pleat. We will refer to the fa& as it lies in line and meafure. 
IT have made ‘two drawings of this ‘ftone, the firft is merely to 
give it in all its-proportionss the fecond gives it as it now re- 
mains a fruftum, fromthe fra&ure at the top of which I have 
protracted the lines of the fides in pricked lines, fo as to give 
the fuppofed continuation *., And in order to give in. expert 
mental fa& proof that there was room for the number of let- 
ters neceflary to compleat the infcription, I have dotted out 
the letters by their actual fcale of fize, as Mr. Scribo gives it to 
me. ‘* The letters are in length from 3 inches to 34 inches.” 

I ogseRVED that both in Mr. Lloyd’s and Mr. Scribo’s traced 
copies, the word AIO has between it and the fide of the {tone 
a vacant fpace. Sufpecting that there may have been but now 
effaced, either joined as thus NE or feperately, the two letters 
N and E, I have defired Mr. Scribo to examine this ftone to 
this point. If the word fhould turn out to have been drone, the 
difpute about it would be afcertained, and the fuppofed infcrip- 
tion would be feffibus, with all the names in the ablative cafe, 
inftead of ¢efaniur as I have now put it, and would be more in 
the form of inftruments of this nature. With the moft perfe& 
re{pect and efteem for the Society, I have the honor to be their 
moft obedient, 

and moft humble fervant, 


T. POWNALL. 


*. See pl.. LVI. 
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Prefents to the Society fince the Publication of the laft 
Volume of the Archaeologia. 
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Dr. J. C. Lettfom. 
Ds. Gerard. Shoening. 
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Mr. John Nichols. 
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Sir Ric. Johnfton, Bart. 
of Guilford, Treland. 
Rev. J. G. King, D. D. 
Tho. Pennant, Efg. 
Will. Warren, M. D. 
Hon. D. Barrington. 


Novi Commentarii Societatis Regie Scientia- 
rum Gottingenfis, tomi I. 11. III. IV. Ve VIe 
Vile VIII. 

Hiftory of the Origin of Medicine. 

Hiftoria Regum Norvegicorum a Snoro Strulz 
Filio, nova editio. 

Hiftory of the Royal Abbey of Bec. 

Chronological Tables of the High Sheriffs of 
the County of Lincoln, and of the Knights. 
of the Shire, Citizens, and Burgeffés in 
Parliament, from the earlieft account to the 
prefent time. 

Account of the Alien Priories, and of fuch 
Jands as they hold in England and Wales. 
Vols. I. and II. of his new edition of the 

Biographia Britannica. _ 

Two Pennies of Edward I. one minted at Lon- 
don, the other at York. 

A Crofs-bow found in Flodden Field. 

His Portrait, engraved by Sherwin. 

An Urn, dug up at Sandy in Bedfordhhire. 

An old Colleétion of Englith Songs in Score. 

A Gold Coin of Conftantius, found near 
Taunton. 

New Forms of Regifters for Baptifms and 
Burials. 

A Plan of Dunagoyle Fort, on the Ifle of Bute. 

Sir 
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Guftavus Brander, Efq. 


Sir Rich.. Worfley, Bart.. 
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Richard Gough, Efq.. 
Mr. John Nichols. 


Rev. William Shaw.. 
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The Form of Cury, from a roll of antient: 
Englifh Cookery compiled about 1390, with 
an Index and Glofiary, by S. Pegege,.M. A.: 

A. Monumental Pillar, with Cufic Characters, 
brought from Alexandria in Egypt. 

A Mofquito Vafe. 

Hiftory. of the Ile of Wight.. 

His complete Body of Heraldry, 2 vols. fol. 

Five Prints of Views upon the Coromandel ' 
Coaft, and a Map of the Eaft-India Com-- 
pany’s Lands on the Coaft of Coromandel. 

His Britith Topography, 2 vols, 4to. 

A new edition of Simon’s Medals, Coins, Great: 
Seals, &c. 

A Collection of all the Wills of the Kings and 
Queens of England, Princes and Princeffes. 
of Wales, &c. now known to be extant, &c. 

His Galic and Englifh Ditionary, 2 vols. 4to. - 

Hege’s Legend of St. Cuthbert, a new edition. 

Four Iflandic yolumes with an account of fome 
Books in Cufic Characters, in the Royal 
Library at Denmark. 

Sagan al Gunlaugi Armftungu ok Skalld-Rafni, 
five Gunlaugi Vermilinguis, et Rafnis Poetz 
vita Kriftni-Saga, five Hiftoria Religionis 
Chriftiane in Iflandiam introduéte, &c. 

Hungurvaka, five Hiftoria primorum quin- 
que Skalholtenfum in Iflandia Epifcopo-- 
rum, &c. 

Orkneyinga Saga, five Hiftoria Orcadenfium, 
a prima Orcadum per Norvegos Occupa- 
tione, ad exitum Seculi duodecimi, &c. 
Defcriptio Codicum quorundam Cuficorum, 
Partes Corani exhibentium, &c. 

Meee £ Mr. 
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N° I. of Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica. 
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hemia... 2. Lombardelli’s Oration on the 
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for 1 year, during the Regency of John 
Duke of Bedford. 4. Report of fundry 
memorable accidents befalling Dan. Arch-. 
deacon (an Italian fencing mafter) before 
and after the combat appointed between 
him and Thomas Mowbray (a Scotfman), 
A’. 1599. 5. Catalogue of the Nobility of 
England; and a Lift of the King’s Courts 
of Record, his Houfhold, Caftles, &c. A°. 
1616. 6. The Lives of the Roman Empe- 
rors from Julius Cafar to Carolus V. the 
12ift Emperor, 1519; with the moft me- 
morable occurrences in their feveral reigns ; 
by Sebaft. Frank. 

His edition, in Spanifh, of Don Quixote, 6 
tomes. 
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A Mezzotinto Print of Thomas Browne, Efq. 
Garter Principal King at Arms. 

His Portrait, engraved by Bafire. 

His Portrait, engraved by Bafire.. 

Two fmall Roman Earthen Lamps. 

Five different Views of the Furce Caudina. 

A Drawing, copied from an old painting, ex- 
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An Etching, by Green, of the 5. W. profpect 
of Gifford’s Hall, Suffolk. 

Duplicate of the Taxes paid for Marriages, 
Births, and Burials, and upon Batchelors: 
and Widowers, in Cirencefter Hundred, 
in the county of Gloucefter. 

A Poem, intitled, Archerie revived, or the 
Bowman's Excellence, by R. Shotten and Re 
Durfey, 1676. 

A Map and Topegraphical Defeription of 
the Middle Colonies of North America. 
Bifhop King’s Sermon at St. Paul’s Crofs, be- 

fore K, James I. &c. A®°. 1620. 

Fhe 2d and 3d vols. of their Memoirs; and. 

Prize Pieces for the year 2779. 


His edition of Rowley’s Poems. 
The Supplement to Campi. Phlegrai. 
The Inferno of Dante, tranflated into Enghith.. 
The Mahomedan Law of Succeflion to. the 
Property of Inteftates.. 
An etched Print of fome Antiquities in Weft- 
_minfter Hall. The firft, fecond, and third. 
fets of his engravings from ancient Sculp- 
ture and Paintings. 
Rev. 
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; fordthire:, Kiddington. 
Samuel Pegge, Efq. The firft. part of his Curialias viz? on: the. 
obfolete Office of the Efquires of the 
King’s Body; and on the original Nature,, 
Duty, &c. of the Gentlemen of the: King’s. 
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Ralph Willett, Big An engraved Print of an. ancient ‘ome? 
bunter. » ) 
Gabriel LanciloneGe® Siciliz Populorum, et Tian ravain quo-. 
’ tello, Prince of Tor- que et Tyrannorum, Veteres Nummi, Sara- 
remuzza in Sicily, cenorum: Epocham antecedentes. 
Mr, John Nichols. Biographical and Literary Anecdotes of 
William Bowyer, Printer, F.S.A.' and of” 
many of his learned Friends, &c, 
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BERGAVENNY, Roman remains at, 
r3 
Aldbrough, 41—46, infcription in the 
church, 39 
Aldburgh family, 333—330 
Amphitheatre, Roman, at Caerleon, - rr 


Amphora, Roman, 227 =230 
Anderida, 57 
Andraft, 57—wald, § 7—heida, By 
Arch, Saxon, 247 
Ariheliffe fort, 187 


Apollo, figure of, 4 
ANDERSON, Mr. on antient fortifications 


in Scotland, 87—99 
Andie ftone, 114 
Atillianus, 123 
Accenft, 138 


D’Auvercne, Monf. account of an hif- 

torical monument in Britanny, 144 
D? Ageworth, Thomas, who, 147 
Arch in Micklegate Bar not Roman, 105 


Alfred, 255—his buildings, 361 
Alexander bifhop of Lincoln, 317 
Ancafter church door, ars 
Antonia, tower of, 373 
Auf paflage, ; “) 
Aventicum or Avanches, 12 
Alnwick cattle, 346 
Armorial bearings, whence, 338 
ArchiteQture, nine flages of, 361 


Vor. VI. 
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, B 
Ballium, 
Barbican, 308 


BARRINGTON, Mr. on the vitrified forti- 


fications, 100 
Barrok, St. 133 
Baruchus ifland, loc’ 
Batta writing, 156 
Barry ifland, 32-33 
Bath, Rouian, TOIT, 3 
Bede’s houfe at Cambritices 174 


Bevt, Beaupré, on the antient horologia, 


y 133+ 139+ 141- 143 

Bernard, Dr. his éftimate of the Roman 
Congius, 225 
Black bulwark fort, 187 
Black mountain, oe 
Bleftium, 14, 
110 


Bradley rocks, 
Bray, Mr. on Indian piéture-writing, 


159 
Bretagne, hiftorical monument in, 144 
Erembro, Richard, 148 
Brick ufed by the Saxons, 104 
Bricks, Roman, I—9 


Brooke, Mr. on a Saxon infcription, 79 
Brough, idols found at, 248 
Bruno, circle of, 98 


Bowtie, Mr. on the antient pronuncia- 
tion of the French language, 76—78 
Boverton, ¥S. 
nos Bovium, 
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Bevium, 15 Combat between the French and Eng- 
Building ere&ted over a dial, 1397 lifh, 147—149 
Duleum Silurum, 16 Coningsburg, A396 
Lurgh, 248 . Congius, contents of the Roman, 221— 
Burligh houfe, 60 226 
Burling to, lord, miftaken about Mickle- Connisborough caft'e, 234—246 

gate, 105 Columna Moenia, 135 
Burry bay and harbour, 33. 34 Circle of ftones, 29—of Bruno, 93 

C Colchefter caftle, 125, - 
Caerdiff, 15 Coins, Roman, 5. 13. 17. 18—Palmy- 
Caerleon, 10. 12. 73 rene illuftrated, ¢. 30. 12% 
Caerwent, 7 Corfe caftle, 363 
Caercu, 17. Cored-gravel, 12 
Cacraurvon | Ze Court-y-David houfe, - 2 
Cursing ford Gi cattle, 373° 364 Cowbridge, fF = 
Carcliffe, é Ico.) Craig y Gackkigy k2 
Cambridge, Jews at, 164. 165 Crofs zt Margam, 23—in Britanny, ras 
round eharch defcribed, 173 Croyland boundary ftone, Mr. Pownall’s 

Camp, Roman, "12 L4isDgaa@ further remarks on, 394 
Canninges furnithes fhips, 200 Cwm, g 
Cannon of battery, 188—antient Eng- D 

lifb, 189—their antiquity, 204-206 Day,. commencement of, among the 
Canterbury cattie, 298—310 Britains and Saxons, 150—153 


Caftles, Mr. King’s obfervations on, 231 


—274, their origin, 37 3—Saxon, 244. 


—Norman, 257 
Cafile Ring, 133 
Caftellated houfes, 347 
Caftle guard, 307 
Cafileton caftle, 2497-254 
Cats fione, 131i 4 
Ceres, figure of, 2, feal of, M1 
Le Champ des Anglos, 149 


Chapel in Harewood caftle, 5 
Charlemagne rebuilt the church of the 


Holy Sepulchre, 169 
Charles V. his arrival and reception in 
England, Beg couba 
Chefier field, plague there, 80 
Chimneys, antient, 289 


Churches, the at various, 167—an- 


tient, 168- 169 —St. Sophia, 170— 
aonad their origin, 167 — that at 
Cambridge defcribed, 173 
Cinque ports furnifh fhips, 195 
Clatri, or Clathri, 133—-137 
Clepfydra, . 135—1 38-139 
Clifford’s towers 82-28 5-261 


Cobb's hall, 205 


Delifle, Robert, built Harewood caftle, 


°. 

Denne, Mr. his obfervations on ore 
chefter caftle, 381—39t 
Derby/bire, druidical remains in, 110, 
Devynnog, 13 
Dial, horizontal, I4t 
antient, 133—143 
water, - 143. 
Diana, her temple at Ephefus, 69—75. 
Donat’s, St. caftle, 18 
Doors conftruéted like windows, 323 
Dover keep, 310—forts, 187 
Drake, Mr. correéted, 104 


Drogo de Bevrere, 
Druid monument, 57— temple, 113— 


remains in Derbythire, 1IO—I115 
vile 238 

uns, 5: 203-2 
Dun-o-deer, 95, cattle, Ks cs 363 
Dun Agglefzag, 96 
Dunrobin, 97 
Dunbeath, 97 
Dunagoyle, 100 
Dundath caftle, 364 
Dui bam 
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Durham abbey plan refembles Reading, 


64 
E 


‘Earthen ware, Roman, found on the 


Kentith coalt, 122 
Ecbatana caftle, 291. 292 
Edward III, his fleet, 213 


Edwin maintained his lands againft oe 
Conqueror, 


Ely houfe 359 368. ae 
Eltham palace, 360— 368. 370 
Embarkation of Henry VIII. 183 


Enfield, {tate of the plague at, 85 
EncLEFIELD, Sir Henry Charles, his 
obfervations on Reading abbey, 61— 
on antient buildings at "York, 104— 


on Lincoln caftle, 376—380 
Efnecca explained, 116—120 
Efneke, 119 
Ephefus, temple of D’ana at, 69—75 
Epitaph of William Eftfield, 269 


Essex, Mr. on Round hee 163 
Efifield, William, his epitaph, 269 
E 
Field pieces, 188 
Fitz William, 47 
Fleet of Edward ITI. 213 
Fletcher, Paul, his good fortune, 85 
Flint caftle, 363 
Fortune, figure of, 2 
French language, antient pronunciation 

of, 76—78 
Fortifications, antient, in Scotland, 88 
Forbury, 62 

G 
Gaer, the, 8—13 
Gale, Roger, on the antient horologia, 
134 
Garden at Haddon houfe, 358 


Garioch vale, 89 
Gafcoigne, judge, his monument, 
Gates at Bury and Reading abbies, 247 
Glendour’s caftles, 364 
Gold found in Scotland, 
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Golden gate at Jerufalem 23-324 
Gorfeddau, : ae ri 
‘Gorfe ftone, 114, 
Gordon, Dr. his obfervations on Lin- 

coln caftle, 379 


Glamorganfbire, Roman remains in, 14— 
a1—mildnefs of the air, 1g—defcrip-, 


tion of, 25—foffils, 36—38 
breil carrack, 200 
Graveftone, 22-23 
Great upon Little, account of, 54 


Greaves, Mr. his account of the Romaa 


congius confirmed, 22% 
Grave Sir Richard, 148 
Grey/tock, 49° 50—52 
Guilford caftle, 254, 


Gundulph’s towers, 361—his mode of 
building caftles, 295—his treafury at 


Rochetter, 296 
Guns their antiquity, | 204—206-207 
Gunpowder, 206 
Gunthard, 44 
Haddon houle, 346—358, garden, 358 
Halls of palaces, 370 


Ham, 45 


Hardwick howe, 360 
Harewood caftle, 329—337 
Hartlemoor, Loa wie, 
Harris, Mr. ftri&tures on his account of 

Monmouthfhire, 6 
Harry, Great, a fhip, 208 


Harry Grace a Diew a fhip deteribed? 183, 
184. 202. 207. ppleben tila 209—its 


furniture, | 216 
Hajfhfhem, te 
Hajfelwood manor, 329 
Haththill, oc 3 
Hearths in antient caftles, 24t 


Helena built a church on mount Olivet, 


168. 169 
Henry IL. his charter mentioning Efnecca, 
116 
Henry Vill. h’s navy, 201 


Henry VIII's mmbarkation, picture of, 
479 
248 
Hermitage, 


Herring-bone work, 
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Hermitage, 112 
Flilnachia, 119 
Hoadley Wet, ftone there, 84 
Holy Sepulchre, church of, built, 168. 


169—rebuilt, 169—others built on its 
model, . 172 
Homage Auncefirel, 339 
Hopkins, Richard, his monument, 23 
Horn of Ulfus, 42 
Horologia of the antients, 133143, one 
found at Taloire, 133— horologiare 
ternplum, Psy 
‘Hours proclaimed by cryers, 138—140 


I 


Jacos, Mr. on the Roman earthen ware 
found on the coaft of Kent, 124 
Idols in antient caftles, Saxon, 243—248 
253 
‘Feheth, 131 
Febu, his inauguration, "203 Me 
‘Jews in England, 163—at Cambridge, 
164—their fynagogue there, 16 
Fewry, 163. 164—166 
éndian pi€ture writing, 159 
Infcription to Pompeius Carantopius, 17 
* —Saxon at Aldbrough, 40—on druidi- 
cal remains, 115—on a dial, 133—on 


a crofs in Bretagne, 145 
Focelin, 144 
‘Foheth, 131 


*Fobn’s, St. hofpital and college at Cam- 
bridge, : 175 
Fohn' of Gaunt, had his fuminer and win- 


ter palace, 264 
Trifh caftles, 364 
Ica, Silurum, 9 
Lnekia, 11g 
Fulia Strata, ; & 9—-17 
Fupania or “fupapania, 15 


K 
Kearte, Mr. on the Roman earthen ware 
found on the coaft of Kent, 125—-129 


Kefn-Pwll-duy 18 
Kenfig 20 
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Kenelworth cattle, 343 
Keeps, 234— introduced, 254—antient 
in caftles of later date, 


Kefivaen,, 29 


Kildrumy cattle, 294 
Kina, Mr. on Caftles, 321—374 
King, a ftone fo called, 112 
Knaresborough cattle, 321—326 
Knockferrel hill, 88 
Knollys family, 146 
Knowle, 360 
L 
Lambeth palace and hall, 369 
Lancefton cattle, 29I—-293 
Landaff cathedral, monument in, ae 


Langattock, 10. 
Language, old French, how pronounced, 


76—78, Sumatran, A 154 
Lantwit major, ' Y¥6—21-22-23 | 
Lanvair is Coed, 10. 
Lead mine, Roman, ibis 3 
When te i i obfervations on Wales, 

: ? ) 
Llwyd, Mr. BONER 
Leucarum, 16 


Lincoln, bifhop’s palace at, 359, caftle, 
Mr. King’s obfervations on, 266. 257, 
261. Sir Henry Charles Englefield on, 


376—380 

Lucy tower, 205. 
M 

Machines for battering, 298: 

Magnis, 13 

Mam Tor, entrenchment on, Dae 

Maps of Wales erroneous, 26 


Muargam, crofs at, 


vas 
-Marspen, Mr. on the Sumatran Jan- 


guage, 


I 45. : 


Mars, figure of, 4 


Mary queen of Scots, her, reception at 

Hardwick houfe, 36m 
Marks from the Mofquito fhore, 107, 
Mercury, figure of, 2. 
Mires, Dr. on the Exeter penates, 1— 5 


Mills at Reading abbey, YS Oa 
Momteffin, Mr. William, $2. 
Monmouth cattle, . 363 


L Mortiiner’s 


\ 


i Nie x. 


Mortimer’s hole, _ 258. 274 

Mofguito tore, matks from, 107 

Mynydd Dormina, 29—31 
N 

Navy of England, Edward VI. 216, 


ftate of from the earlieft times, 194. 
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Naworth cattle, 346 
leath, 17 
Newark caftle, 316—321 
Newca/ile caftle, 310 


Nidum, 16 


Nine ladies, 112 
Noon, whence derived, r5i—i5s 
Norman caftles, 257-361 


Norris, Mr, on the Roman congius, 


221—226, 4amphora, 227-—230 
Nottingham caftle, 257 
Oo 
Odo earl of Champaigne, : 45 
Ogmore, river, + 27 
Ol Cafile, 13—chapel, 83 
Oldwick, 294 
Oranance, antient Englifh, 188—206 
P 
Pan fand, 121 


Pan pudding rock, Roman ware found 
there, FER e 125 0:90% 
Palmyrene coins iluftrated, 130—132 
Paterae found off the coaft of Kenr, 123, 
126. 392 

Pavement, teffelated, I 
Peccer, Mr: on the plague in England, 
7g—on the commencement of day 
among the Britons and Saxons, Fso 


4 153 
Pembrook coftie, 30.3: 204. 
Penates, Roman, found at Exeter, I 
Penfburfl, 360. 369 


Pércy arms, 340 
Peter the Great, pedeftal of his ftatue, 

ao 
-Pi&ure of Henry VIM’s embarkation, 179 


409 
Picture-writing among the Indians, 159 
Pillar, infcribed, 22—25 
Pipe, earthen, 19—antient, of earth 

glazed, 265. 266 
Plague in Englind and Derbyfhire. 80, 

at Chefterfield, 80, Enfield, 88, how 

conveyed, 82 
Plants, foffil, 36-37 
Pliny, his account of the temple of Diana 


at Ephefus illuftrated, 69—75 
— on the antient dials, 134 
Ploemmel, 144 
Plumpton, Nigell, his monument, 3.38 
Pontefradi cattle, 31k 


Potters naties, various, on the Roman 
earthen ware found on the coaft of 
Kent, 124. 392 

Pownatt, Mr. his account of Great 
upon Little, 54—60. his account of 
the Roman earthen ware controverted, 
121-129, defended, 392. his obfer-- 


vations on the Croyland ftone, — 394. 
The Prince, a man of war, 209 
Prifons in caftles, “308 


Pronunciation of the antient French lan- 


guage, 76—78 
Profpects in Wales, *\..7 aay 
Pun€usbice, 15. 

R 
Ragland caftle, 370 
, Ratofiabias, re 
Reading abbey, obfervations on, 61— 
gate, pee ed. 
Redman’s tomb, 234 
Rejang writing, 156 
Refiormel a Norman cattle, 2gr 
Rbemny, ie 
Rhudlend calle, 36 


Richard U1. his prifon at Pontefract cat- 
tle, 313—at Knarefbsrough caftle, 26 . 
—probably ftarved to death, 314— 
corps expofed, 26—funeral, ib.—fkull 
at Weftmi. fter abbzy, +315 — portrait 
in Froiffart, 215—his. reiidence at 


Rudiand and }lins, 36% 
Richmond, Zit 
Reebetur 
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Rechefer cattle, 296—obfervations on, 
by Mr. Denne, 381, 391—treafury 
tower, 296 

Rocers, Mr. on Mofquito mafks, 107 

Roger bifhop of Salisbury, 317 

Rooke, Mr. his account of druidical re- 
mains in Derbythire, 11O—115 

Rofilly bay, 34 

Round churches, their origin, 168—built 


~ by the Templars, 172 
Round table, a keep fo called, 328 
Rowter, LO... 1b 
Rumney, 15 


S) 
Saxon eaftles, 244—idols, 248—361. in- 


- {eription, 10o—towers, 361 
Scopas, 70—72 
Seifun, 155 
Sea, its Incroachments, 26 
Seal, Roman, 11—of John Holland of 


Exeter, 203——of Richard duke of 
Gloucefter, 303 
Segontium, 8 
Sepulchre holy, church of, at Jerufalem, 


168, 169g—others. built on the model, ° 


472—church at. seas a 173 

Seton, } 
Settun, 53 
Shakefpeare, his French, 76 
—— paflage in, illuftrated, 371 


Ships of war in England, 195—furnifhed 
by the Cingue » ports, 295—on Eng- 
lifh. coins, 203—and feals, 203 

Skeleton in ftone, 29 

Skufcar ifle, 27 

Somner, Mr. his miftake about the bear- 
ings of Canterbury cattle, 306 


Spoffard caftle, 337—~church, monument 
in, ’ 8 
Snack, ‘ ptai 
Snecea, } a fhip, 149 
Sneck, - 
Snekia, 120- 
Snicke, 120 
~ Stanton Moor, 110 


Ly N; (DE 


X. 

Stone infcribed, 22—24-25—circle of, 
29— pillar, 30—heap, 31—called 
Great upon Little, §5,—60, immenfe 
removed, . 59 

StranceE, Mr, his account of antiqui- 
ties in Monmouthfhire, 


Styr, : Ay, - 

Sudatory, es 

Sudbrook Roman camp, 7 

Sumatran |anguage, 154 
aR r 

Taloire, antient dial found at, 133 


Taponoath hill, 45 
Temple of Diana at Ephefus, 67—70, 
Jupiter at Olympia, 70—Paeftum and 
Sicily, 7o—72, Minerva, VRS is 
- Thefeus, 72, Bacchus, 74, antient ones 
open at top, * qt 


Templars firt built round churches, 172 
Templum horelogiare, 135 
Tickhill cattle, 266—269 
Tolmen, Tit 
Tomb in Harewood caftle, 3 Jo—336 
Tophus ufed in Reading abbey, 63 


Topruam, Mr. his account of Efnecca, 
119g, Of Henry VIII’s embarkation,179 


Torfeckan cattle, 364 
Trajeclus Augufia, 7 
Trebariod, 18 
Tregarthaw, 25 
Trematon caftle, Norman work, 291 
Tullianum, a difmal prifon, ears 
Tunbridge caftle, 269—297 
Vv 
Vaughan family, y 28 
Venta, I2 
Venus Marina, figure of, rie 
Veffel, Roman, 18 


Vitrified fortifications in Scotland, 89— 
gg— Wales, - IOI 
Vitruvius, his account of dials, ige—t3 9 
—143 

= 
Urns, 


TAN? Dt Be TX: 


Urns, Roman, 9 
Ulf, 41—his horn, 42—donations to 


York, 42—his fons, 475 48 

7 Ww 
Warwick cattle, 346 
Water dials, 143 
Wefiminfter palace ftill complete, 365 
—— hall, 366 


Wickham, William, engaged to furnifh 
{hips of war, 198 
William, fon of Ulf, 49 


Ari 


William the Conqueror, did not difpoffefs 
all landholders, §0-5. 
Winpuam, Mr. his criticifm on the 
temple of Diana at Ephefus, 67—75 


Window, fimall, in aatient halls, 368, 
369—372 
Windfor, pi&ure defcribed, 179 


— cattle, 328 
Worpe, Mr. his uihietion of Palany- 


rene coins, 130—132 
Wormfhead point, 34—36 
Writing by pidtures, 1§9 
Wykeham, William of, 327 

*. 


DiRECTIONS 


Plate ae _ Page 
J, Penates found at Exeter, — one I 
a \ Antiquities. in South Wales, ' 22. 24. 
LV. Different views of Wormfhead Point near the village 
of Rofilly in the Hundred of Gower in Glamorgan- 
f fhire; re) re oo BS 
V. Aldborough church and infcription, —_ 40 
VI. Great upon Little, - - eS 4 SS 
VII. Plan of Reading Abbey, - ~ 61 
tle } Temple of Diana at Ephefus, 735 74. 
1X. Vill lage of Dun-o-deer, ~ ~ - 93 
X. Plan of Dun-o-deer, - wis eg hee 93 
XJ. XI*. Mafks from the Mufquito Shore, - 107 
XII. S. and S. W. view of Rowter rocks, - 
XII. N. W. view of ditto---Bradley rocks, - } II 
XIV. Rock bafons---Hermitage at Carcliffe, = 
XV.«Druidical circles of {tone on Stanton Moor, 112 
XVI. Stones and camp on Stanton Moor, - - 113" 
XVII. Gorfe Stone—Andle Stone, = - Ii4 
XVIII. Rocks on Stanton Moor, =), etyess 114. 
XIX. Ancient crofs in Bretagne, - 145 
XX. The church of the Holy Sepulchre in Caines 17 
XXI. Plan of the Port of Dover, = - 188 
XXII. The fhip Harry Grace a Dieu, - =~. 208 
XXII. Connifborough caftle in Yorkthire, - 240 
XXIV. Windows, arches, &c. in Connifborough caftle, 244° 
ow Stlan Gf ditto, =: = - -. - Baer. 
XXVI. Saxon door ways, wi tN = = 246 
XXVIT. Caftleton caftle, - tee - Zo5 
eons Clifford’s tower at York, = =} 260. 
XXX. Plan ef Lincoln cattle, - - 264 
MAXXI. Plans of Tickhill and Tunbridge caitless = 267 


DirEcTIONS to the BooKBINDER. 


Plate 
XXXII. 


XXXII. 


XXXIV. 
XXXV. 
XXXVI. 
XXXVII. 


XXXVII. 


ry, 


XL. 
XLI. 
» XLII. 


XLIIi. 


ALITY: 
XLV. 
XLVI. 
bid va AES 


XLVIT. 
XLIX. 
L. 


LI. 


LI. 
En 
mae 

LV. 
LVI. 
VI. 


VoL. 


Directions to the Booxptnper. 
Page 
Infide of Tunbridge caftle, and plan of the ground 
floor of the tower, 280 
Plans of the vaults and of the firft floor ; in the 
tower of entrance at Tunbridge, - 284, 


Plan of the ftate apartment and fe@tion of a loop at 
Tunbridge, - - - 286 
Tower of entrance at Tunbridge caftle, 2.88 
Plan and fedtions of Canterbury caftle, - jor 
Window and crooked entrance in Canterbury caf- 
tic; = - - ~ 302 
Door-way and outfide of window in Canterbury 
caftle, - - - 402. 
Window and loop in niatibot caftle, 304 
Pontefract cattle, - > ~ 312 
Newark caftle, z its - 
Knarefborough caftle, . sey - 326 


Gothic door-ways and plan of Harewood caftle in 
Yorkfhire, - - - 326 
Door-ways in the cloyfters at Weftmintter, 326 
Great door-way and tomb in Harewood caftle, 334 
Arms in Harewood caftle, - - 336 
Arms and tomb in Spofford church, » 333 
Spofford cattle, - - - 344? 
Plan of Haddon houfe, = - 358 
In Haddon houfe, &c. - - 360 
Great hall at Eltham, - - aL aa 
S. W. end of the great hall at Eltham, 368: 2 
N. E. end of ditto, - - 208% 3. 
View Pe 


. lof an ancient gate mh, a 
Elevation and feXtion{ Lincoln caftle, 3 
Guthlac’s crofs at Croyland, . = 


2 Hh h 


3 Bia 
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EvR OR -AS To Ay 
Page. Line. 

86 3 for Walton read Fletcher. 

117 5 jor Luxon’ read Luxov’, 

208 2 read Mr. Kerrich fellow of that college, 


Plates L1V. and LV. not being delivered till after the volume was printed ; 
376 14 after Society add an afterifk referring to Pi. LIV. below. 


and in line ez read P/. LF. 


{ 41s J 
WORKS publifhed by the Society or Anriquartzs. 


ETUSTA Monumenta, quae ad Rerum Britannicarum Memoriam 
confervandam Societas Tabutis 105 aeneis incidi curavit; cum Expli- 
cationibus neceflariis. Folio. Price in Sheets 7 /. 
The Plates may alfo be had feparately, 


Tables of Enelifh Silver and Gold Coins, from the Norman Conqueft 
to the prefent Time; illuftrated with 67 Copper Plates; together with 
_ the Weights, intrinfic Values of, and Remarks upon, the feveral Pieces. 
Quarto. Price in Sheets 2/25. 


Five Differtations. Quarto. Price 7s. videlicet, 


One on Domefday Book, \ : 
One on.Danegeld, By P. C. Webb, Efquire. 


Two on the Heraclean Table, by Mr. Webb and Dr. Pettingal. 
One on the Ta/cia, by Dr. Pettingal. 


Archaeofogia, or Mifcellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity ; in Five 
Volumes Quarto. Price in Sheets 5/. 155. 

Thefe may alfo be had feparately ; wzdelicet, — 
Vol. I. TEs. 
Vol. Il. 155. 
Vol. Ill. 18 $e 
Vol. IV. ris. 
Be ie a Pile Os 
Vol Vi this Ss 


Print of Le Champ de Drap @’Or, or the Royal Interview of Henry VIII. 
and Francis I. between Guines and Ardres, in the Year 1520; with an 
Hiftorical Defcription thereof in Letter Prefs. Price 24. 2 5.5 

Print of Francis Ift’s Attempt to invade England, Anno 1544; from an 
Hiftorical Painting at Cowdry in Suffex, with a Defcription in Letter- 
Prefs. . Price 1/. 55. Waa 

Print of the Embarkation of King Henry VII. at Dover, May 31, 1520, 
preparatory to his interview with the French King Francis I. from the ori- 
ginal picture 12 feet and 1 inch in length, and 6 feet 5 inches in height, 
- preferved in the royal apartments in Windfor Caftle, with an hiftorical 


defcription. Price 1/, 115. 6d. 
Vou. VI. © Rik A CATA- 


i peal iba ge 


* 


| ge 
ihe BO ‘a ganh 
del, cl rote andl a! 
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AANGA TA (LOGIE Vol PrReD NT S 


INGRAVED AND PUBLISHED BY THE 


SOCIETY of ANTIQUARIES of LONDON. 


Numb. 


16, 


“17s 


18. 


. A brafs Lamp, found at St. Leonard’s hill near Wind- 


» Ulphus’s Horn, ecelectedts in the cathedral at York. 
. The Font in St. James’s church, Weftminfter. 


. The tomb of Robert Colles aus Cecily his wif, at 


. Three views of the gate of St. Bennet’s abbey af 
. Foulfham in Norfolk. } 


VOLUME I. 


| ] 
THE general Title and Catalogue in Latin. - ° 


for. 


The portrait of King Richard II. from an ancient pic- 
ture lately in the choir of Weftminfter abbey. 


es Rm onnd 
ce) 


. Three ancient Seals, with their reverfes ; the firft of 


Cottingham abbey in Yorkfhire ; the fecond of Clare 
hall in Cambridge ; and the third the chapter-feal of 
the church of Sc. Etheldred at Ely. 


. The ruins of Walfingham priory, in Norfolk. 


oO 
Waltham Crofs. fe) 
fe) 


. A Plan of the remaining walls ih city of Verulam. 


. Four views of the ruins of Fountain abbey, in York- 


fhire. 


(e) 


om 


Holm, ia Norfolk. 


The Shrine of King Edward the Confeffor in Weft- 

miniter abbey. 

The North front of the gate at Whitehall. - fe) 

The North front of King’s ftreet gate in Wefbihin(ter,: e) 
fe) 


19. Plans of the two preceding gates. 


Lii-2 I 


Ss ae 
I 
I 
I 
2 
foe AK@ 
o 9 
Pe0 
i ae. 
3.9 
2 6 
0-6 
2 
I 
I 
Mo) 
os 


Numb. 


»20¢ 


21—26. 


. Tables of Englifh gold and’ filver coins, meas: ‘the: 

_ feveral fpecies coined in each reign. eh, 

. Tutbury caftle, in Staffordthire. 

- Melborn caftle, in Derbythire. 

. Lancafter caftle. 

- Pontefra& caftle, in Yorkthire. 

. A gold Seal of Pope Alexander IV; with gold . 
° 


. A Portrait of Dr. Tanner, Bp. of St. Afaph. 
. Tickhill caftle, in Yorkfhire. 

- A Plan of the Roman roads in Yorkthire. 

- A Roman teffellated Pavement, found near mee 


. An ancient Chapel adjoining to the Bithop’ s Palace o 


-f | 418 Et 
: I. 


Brought over 1 
Coins of K. Henry VIII. Edward VI. Q. Elizabeth, } 


and K. James I. Alfo a portait of Q. Elizabeth, po 


from a painting in enamel. 
The Tournament of K. Henry VII. Feb. 12, 1510; 
from an ancient roll in the Herald’s office. 


. The ruins of Furnefs abbey, in Lancafhire. * 
3. The Barons’ Letter in the reign of K. Edward I. ia: i 


12, 1300, to Pope Boniface VIII; with the feals ap- 
pendent. 


. “An antique brafs head dug up at Bath in 1727. fo) 
. Three views of Colchefter caftle in Effex, with the 


Ground-Plot. 


filver coins ftruck in France aud Flanders, felating to 
the hiftory of England. 
Knaresborough caftle, in Yorkhhire. 


ftock in Northamptonhhire, 1736. — 


ie) 


Hereford. 
Three Roman teffellated Pavements, found at Wellow 
near Bath 1737. fo 
Ancient Seals and their reverfes, from the Datchy-of- }, 
fice of Lancafter. 


- Gold and filver Medals of Mary Queen of Scots, and 


Lord Darnley; with others of Queen Anne, Prince po 
Henry, and K. Charles I. 


Edward, and Q. Elizabeth. 


3 


26. O G0 


0000 


oO 


. Gold and filver Coins of feyeral Englifh Kings, Brine Bi. 


Price. 
s; d. 
Oo 3 
Io 
6 0 

1 6 
6 oO 
I @ 

“2 ie) 
2 @ 
1" o 
Io 
Io 
| AE 
Io 
Io 
apie) 
I Oo 
Io 
1 6 
126 
5 Oo 
2256 
I 3 
I. gf 
2 3 
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Numb. 


Brought over 3 

_. 57+ A Roman Sudatory found at Lincoln. © 
«58—6o. AncientSeals, from the Dutchy-oflice of Lancafter. 0 
61. Winchefter Crofs. ° 

62. The Decree of the Univerfity of Oxford in 1534, 
peaintt the jurifdiction of the Pope in England. . 

63. A Plan of the Towei Liberties, from a furvey in 


oO 


1607 i 
64. Chichefter Crofs. 
65. Three views of the Roman Reévarii. 
66—68. The Portrait of Sir Robert Cotton, Bart. with two 
plates of Fragments of an ancient MS.. of the set 
= of Genefis, illuminated with elegant figures 5 and an 
hiftorical Differtation thereon. 
69. The Standard of ancient Weights and Meafures, from 
a Table in the Exchequer. } 
. 70. A view of the Court of Wards and Liveries, as fe 
ting; with a brief hiftorical account of that Court. 


to) 


o 


Total 4 


2 
2 0 
‘hd ee 
i. © 
5 Oo 
2 6 
5 oO 


7. 9 


NB, This First voLUME may be had together for four pounds. 


V O- 
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VOLUME I. 


Numb. Price 
IG 
12, PLANS for rebuilding the City of London after heh, = 
~~ great fire, in 1666. 
3. A Portrait of Mr. Holmes, keeper of the Records nb 4 
the Tower. ; ay 
4. Ancient Deeds and Seals. cle | 
5. A view of the Savoy from the River Thames. a 
: 6 The Warrant for beheading K. Charles I. o 1 
4, An ancient wooden Church at Greenfted in Effex ; the 
Shrine of St. Edmund the King and Martyr ; and the $o 1 
Seal of the Abbot of St. Edmund’s s Bury in Suffolk. 
8. Glocefter Crofs. Oo I 
9. Three teffellated Roman Pavements, found at Winter- 
_ ton in Lincolnfhire, 1747 ; with one at Roxby, inthat po 2 
~ neighbourhood. 
10. Doncafter Crofs. OnE 
11. Sandal caftle in Yorkhhire. ' Oa 
12. ‘Lhe Savoy Hofpital in the Strand, with the Chapel. i One 
13. Clithero caftle in Lancafhire. o I 
~~ y4.°A Plan of the ground and buildings of the Savoy. o 1 
15—16. A view of the cathedral church and Priory of Benedic- } 
tines at Canterbury, with the effigies of Eadwin, a monk ° 
of that convent, between the years 1130 and 1174, . 
both drawn by himfelf; with a printed account of the 
faid drawings. 
17. An ancient Lamp in two views; a Vafe, and two ell 
all of brafs. oe 
18. Silenus and a Lamp. Ost 
19. Third feal of Canterbury Cathedral, and a Mantle-piece | | 
at Saffron Walden. 
20. Brafs Trumpets, and other inftruments found in Ire- 
land; and a fhield found at Hendinas in Shropthire;fo 2 
with an explanatory account. 
21——22. An antique bronze figure, from the colle&ion of the 
~ late Mr. Hollis, with an explanation. o 5 
 £3—24. Two views of the old Palace at Richmond; with an ac- 
count thereof. fe 5 


Ao Oo 2 


000080 


4 padded way oS 
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Numb. Price. 

, % as 
Brought over 1 14 0 
25. View of the Palace of Placentia at Greenwich ; with an 6 

account thereof. 
26. The Eaft window of St. Margaret’s Weftmintter. ar oh 

27+ View of the old Palace at Hampton Court ; with an ac- 

count thereof. Aare 
28. Portrait of Dr. Rea eat Bp. of Carlifle, mezzotinto. o. 5 o 


Seven plates of ancient monuments-in Weftminfter ay ti 


Viz. 

29.) ye of the monument of Aveline Countefs of Lan-} 

cafter. 
30. | The cumbent figure of Aveline. . i 
31. \ The undervaulting and ornaments of the tomb. “a 6 
32. | The North front of K. Sebert’s monument. Pts 
3 3. 3 | The figures of Sebert and Henry III. 

Heads and ornaments on Sebert’s monument. _ 
: 4 .J The tomb of Anne of Cleves. j 


Total 3- 1 0 
All the Numbers of this seconD yorume may be had together 
-for three pounds. 


Prints engraved by the late Mr. Grorce Vertue, now the property 
‘of the SociETy of ANTIQUARIES:: 
‘Price. 
7 fA see ds 
A plan of London in Q. Elizabeth’s time, copied by Mr. Vertue: ae 
1748, in 8 plates. 
The firft fett of Mr. Vertue’s hiftoric prints, confifting of four 
plates, with defcriptions. 
Henry VII. and his Queen ; Henry VIII. and Lady Jane mei 
mour. 
Proceflion of Q. Elizabeth to Hunfdon houfe. Ms 6. 
The Cenotaph of Lord Darnley ; with James I. when a child, © . Bs 
and the Earl and Countefs of Lenox, &c. praying by it. 
The battle of Carberry Hill at Jarge. 
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"Lhe fecond fett, confiting of the five following prints. 


‘Three childrén of Henry VIL + 
Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk, and Mary Queen of ictal? 4 
Frances Datchefs of Suffolk, and Adrian Stole, her fecond hufband. Mr 
Lady Jane Grey. 

K. Edward VI. granting the Palace of Bridewell for an Hofpital. 
Charles 1. aha his Queen. 

Plan and elevation of the Minor Canons’ houfes at Windfor. 
Lincoln’s Inn chapel, with the mre 

Plan of Whitehall. 

Chichefter Crofs. 


a 


Portrait of Sir John Hawkwood. _ poe ae ‘ > “4-6 


Le Champ de Drap @’Or; or the interview of K. Henry VIII. and} 


Francis I. between Guines dnd Ardres, 1520; from an origi- 2 0 
val painting at Windfor, with an hiftorical account, 
The incampment of the Englith forces near Portfmouth, together 
“witha view of the Englifh and French fleets at the commence- 
ment of the action between them July 19, 1545, from an ori-"| 1) int 


ginal paititing at Cowdry, with-an -hiftorical account. 


The Embarkation of King Henry VIII. at Dover, May 31, 1520, } 
preparatory to his interview with the French King Francis I. | 
froin the origiival pidtuire'r2 feet‘and 1 inch in length, and 6 feet 1 bY TI 6 
5 inches in height, preferved in the royal ‘apartments in Wind- ; 
for Gaftle, with an hiftorical defcription. j 
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